























"“Swee_WE WANTED A LO 
FOR OUR MONEY !” 





When we looked at 
... Plymouth alone had 
all the Features We Wanted 


‘ ONEY doesn’t grow on trees these days. 
And I figure when you’re making an in- 
vestment like an automobile, it’s just 


common sense to look over what everybody is selling 
before you buy.” 


This man has the right idea. An automobile is 
rather a sizeable investment. It pays to look at “All 
Three” just as he did. For he found that Plymouth 
had several “‘vital features” that he couldn’t get in 
any of the other leading low-priced cars. 


A modern safety-steel body was one of the things 
he wanted. He knew that a body of steel, reinforced 


IT’S THE 
BEST ENGINEERED 
LOW-PRICED CAR 





“All Three’ 


with steel, is the very safest and 
strongest kind of body made. 





He wanted hydraulic brakes. 


That’s a big rock—but see the wheel ‘‘step’’ over it. Plym- 
outh’s Individual Springing is the finest and strongest type. 








Because friends had told him how 

much quicker they stop a car. And there’s no skidding 
sideways because they’ re always equalized. Hydraulic 
brakes always “‘take hold” on all wheels at once. 


Plymouth is the only low-priced car that gives you 
both these important safety features. And on top of 
this—it’s the only low-priced car with Floating 
Power plus Individual Front Wheel Springs. 


Floating Power engine mountings really end en- 
gine vibration. You can ride for hours in a Plymouth 
and still feel “fresh as a daisy” at the end of your trip. 

Plymouth gives you a bumpless ride, too—thanks 
to its Individual Springing! You can roll right over 
bumps and holes without bouncing or jouncing. It’s 


PLYMOUTH SIX 495.23 


. . “ ” 
amazing the way these springs seem to “‘level out 
even the roughest of country “back roads.” 


Consider all these vital features when you look 
at “All Three” low-priced cars. They’re typical of 
the extra value you get in Plymouth. Then get the 
whole story. Any Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler dealet 
will be glad to give you a demonstration. Look a 
Plymouth before you buy any other car. 

s e e 
PICTURED ABOVE is the new Plymouth Six 4-Doot 
Sedan, priced at $585 f. 0. b. Detroit—the lowest-pm 
Six-Cylinder 4-Door Sedan in America! Plymouth Six prices 
begin at $495; De Luxe models at $575 f. 0. b. factory 
Detroit, Mich., and are subject to change without notice 


AND UP 
F.0.B. 
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Coming Next Month ~ Pp ? 
; ae morning in the mountains. Sun #. , wh ee rogressive armer 


shining. Savory odors of smoke- / a Gand Southern Ruralist 
m and coffee from the kitchen. Tom e 
wland at the bart feeding and getting ready 
plowing. Everybody up and busy 
about the Howland place except Bess. 


“Air you sick?” asked her mother as she Carolinas-Virginia_ Edition 


opened the shedroom door. “T never knowed a i ee ae 


for the 











you to be so pokey. There’s enough work on this .4 APRIL, 1934 Five Puss $1.00 
place today for twenty dummern.” 

“A travelin’ sign has hit me,” Bess explained. 
“My left foot is itchin’ so bad I can’t put my 
shoe on.” 

“Well, ain’t that a pretty come-off?” said 
Mrs. Howland. “And, they ain’t nary bit of 
use trying to go agin’ a sign. 

Bess didn't. The consequences for Broadus 
Jackson and Burl Grayson make the delig..tfiul 
story coming in our May issue, “The Itchin’ 
Foot,” by Maude Minish Sutton. 

May’s cover page (since May 13 is Mother’s 
Day) will reproduce Whistler’s world-famous 
portrait of his mother. (How many people 
know that she was a Southern woman?) 

We also hope to publish in May our article 
on the Federal Land Bank of Columbia crowded 
out of this issue. 


® What’s Your Grade? 


MIT this column until you have read The 

Progressive Farmer from cover to cover. 
Return to this column, quiz yourself. Of a 
possible 100 points allow yourself 5 points for 
each question you answer correctly. 


1. Name the mohair center of America. (p. 27). 
Is brown rice better than white? (p. 34). 

3. Where is the home of Washington’s 
mother? (p. 32). 

4. How many wash days before one’s golden 
wedding anniversary? (p. 43). 

5. What is one-two-three marmalade? (p. 40). 
6. When is Jefferson’s birthday? (p. 58). 

7. How do Chinese greet a stranger? (p. 42). 
8 When was the modern cream separator 
invented? (p. 29). 

9. Do very early bean plantings pay? (p. 52). 

10. Is the “Longhorn” ext.nct? (p. 24). 

11, How many quarts of canned vegetables 
and fruits does a family need? (p. 45). 

12. What is strip cropping? (p. 19). 

13. How much cash will AAA cotton pro- 
gram bring to the South in 1934? (p. 22 

14. What important new farm organization 
is functioning in North Carolina? (p. 23). 

15. What animal will destroy wild onions? 
(p. 10). 

16. Where is the “Little White House”? 

bo): 

cet trees for reforesting be purchased? 

}) 

18. Is 4,000 plant roots per cubic inch possi- 
ble? (p. 14). 

19. What area benefits directly through 
TVA? (p. 26). 
1 e hat outlay for fertilizer will pay? 
p. 12). 
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WE 00 OUR Part 


April in Dixie: Busy and Glorious! 


c oan nes Poe, gh recidont Tait Butler, Eugene Butier, 
A. Cobb, Ben ptimore, Vice- Presidents; CG. . : ty: ae : : i i ] 
Hastings, Secretary; John S. Pearson, Treasurer, ™MLORIOUS is April in Dixie—glorious and ing small grain. Planning a real twelve-months- 

tdi busy! Month of awakening nature, of color- in-the-vear garden to satisfy L. A. Niven (page 
ceitors Clarence Poe, Tait Butler, Eugene Butler, . ag i s - inthe 7 ‘ ” ae ite 
Sallie F. Hill. Associates: Alexander Nunn, L. A. Niven. ful bud and blossom, of gently wooing sunshine, 52) and to get acquainted with some new vege- 
General Mar © Ss Pp Ad . misty showers, fragrance-laden breezes, and every- table (page 27). Deciding on something to 
lage ohn ». earson: dvertising: és e ° 4 a 
Fowler Dugger, W. Cc Lasseter, J. B. Gordon; Circu- where the smell of new-turned earth ascending like exhibit at the fairs (page 18). Maybe even deciding 
lon, F . Pe 
si sin Taylor, C. L. Dobson. incense to the Lord of All Harvests! to get some sheep as W. B. Hobby suggests (page 
And busy—busy about a thousand cheering tasks 10) or turkeys (page 50) or geese (page 14, 
are our Southern farmers and their families! See- March). Learning lessons from F. D. R. as a 
ing that proper rotations are observed as Dr. Win- Southern farmer (page 7). Again considering gen- 
ot 60 Sorte minetennts museet, Birmingham, Ala ters urges (page 18). Planning more feed crops as eral rural electrification with Rommel (page 26) 
Cc or arOlinas- Virginia lition: o ‘ : ¢ i oa e . of ~ nanatac ace 
Professional Building, Raleigh, N. C. Arey and Shay and Dr. Butler suggest (pages 14, and home electric plants with Scoates (page 16). 
Affiliates ve ih : . : 
“7 ted Offices: Memphis, Tenn.; Dallas, _— 24). Ordering seed of approved varieties and buy- And of course we shall wish to plant some flow- 
250 P dvertising Offices at above ical and : . - a9 iss Hi S r 2 7 
5250 Park Avenue, New York, and Dally News mite” Chicano ing needed machinery. Ordering fertilizer (see page ers as Miss Hill and others urge (pages 32, 39) and 
Ent . . ° ° ° 
et te» oatoffice in Birmingham, Ala., as second class 18 March issue). Ordering baby chicks (see guar- tell daughter or sister about that graduating dress 
de p oO ch 8, " ¥ pm ° ’ ° 
Additional entry, Charlotte, N. C. | anteed poultry breeders on pages 50,51). Top-dress- contest (page 44) if she hasn’t already seen it. 
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GIVE SO MUCH 
SAFETY: MILEAGE 


-_ are good reasons why so many farmers are equip- 
ping their automobiles, trucks and tractors with Firestone Tires 


NOW. 


You get longer mileage—as there is very little wear in 
cool, wet weather. 


You get extra safety protection—as thin, smooth, worn 
tires on wet roads are dangerous. 


You save money—as rubber has advanced 150% and 
cotton 60%—tire prices will go higher. 


Firestone Tires are SAFETY PROTECTED on the inside by 
the Firestone patented process of Gum-Dipping. Every fiber inside 


every high stretch cord is soaked in pure liquid rubber giving you 
greatest protection against blowouts. 


Firestone Tires are SAFETY PROTECTED on the outside 
with big, deep blocks of tough live rubber that grip and hold the 
road in all kinds of weather. 











Protect yourself and family and the lives of others by driving 


to the nearest Firestone Service Dealer or Service Store TODAY—  \WRVRWEAMR RYN 475.19 


and equip with Firestone Tires while prices are at their present ‘ Ass > ee 
low level. 


Firestone NS : 


OLDFIELD TYPE Ree 


A sturdy, strong tire built with all the Extra construction 
features of Firestone. The tire that taught thrift to millions. 


TIRES TUBES BATTERIES 


Copyright, 1934, Tho Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 


Listen to Lawrence Tibbett or Richard Crooks and | 
| Harvey Firestone, Jr., every Monday night—N. B. C. Network 


SPARK PLUGS 
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OLDFIELD 


Firestone over 
TRUCK and BUS TIRES 


Sturdy and dependable for every type of 
service. Built with Firestone features of Gum- 
Dipped Cords and two Extra Gum-Dipped Cord 
Plies Under the Tread. 


ie, MS 


a 
t trestone 
OLDFIELD TYPE 
Truck and Bus Tires 















































Firestone TRACTOR TIRES gies 


Makes your tractor an all-purpose machine instantly available for | 


field or road work. Tests at leading colleges show Firestone Low-Pressure |[KN 
Tractor Tires SAVE GAS—TIME—MONEY. More work in the same time. [ARS 
Less vibration. Easier riding. Your tractor can be changed over. See your 
Firestone dealer. 














Firestone BATTERIES Firestone Firestone aquarnur 
give dependable long-life service. Quality material. SPARK PLUGS BRAKE LINING 


Manufactured in Firestone’s own factories. precision built in Firestone, does not absorb water or moisture. Safe, 
Spark Plug Factory. Be quick stops without 
wl aah al Qe chatter or squeal. 


As Low As save gas- " \ Firestone 
: Brake Lining 


7 *5* : 2 8 Yj J As Low As 
| | i/ And BE 
SA 


per set 
f Your Old Battery Relining 


Charges Extra 
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THE EDITORI 


® Making 1934 the Best Year of Our Lives 


C ME, let us reason together—all of us men and women who are 
‘trying to farm in the Carolinas and Virginia this year. 

So far as we can see there is every reason to believe that we can 
make 1934 the best year of our lives. Of course, there are many old 
lebts to pay off, but once again we can go forward with hope and 
confidence in the future. 

“Last year farmers in my neighborhood didn’t seem to care whether 
they got started or not,” a friend has just said to us. “But this year 
early January found them busy everywhere plowing, terracing, clean- 
ing up ditch banks, hauling manure, and making the farms look as tf 
somebody lived there again.” 

With acreages of cotton, tobacco, and peanuts reduced, we can 
both (1) expect profit making prices for our money crops this year and 
(2) at the same time grow our “Three F Crops—Food, Feed, and 
Fertility” in greater measure than ever before, which also means 
(3) that we can have the money from our cotton, tobacco, and peanuts 
as “clean surplus,” as Henry Grady used to say. 

In other words, good friends, unless all signs fail, those of us who 
farm in the Carolinas and Virginia this year can make more real money 
—and nearly all of us can now use it to supply long-felt wants. 


® Enlist the Whole Family 


ND LET'S enlist the whole family right now in this joint effort to 
4 make 1934 the best year of our lives. 

“Nobody succeeds on the farm without a good wife,” as a friend 
was saying a few days ago, and we haven't much respect for a farmer 
unless he teamworks with his wife. Just this week one of our Pro- 
yressive Farmer men who scored Master Farmers a few years ago 
told us of going to a farm where the man boasted that he ran the 
place all by himself, while as for his wife he said, “I never tell her 
anything”; our investigators straightway knew he could never be a 
Master Farmer and left as quickly as they could make an excuse. 

Not only should wife and husband work together to make 1934 
the best year yet but the children also. It’s a good idea to have a 
family council, get everybody's ideas, and then make up a budget of 
what the crops, ete., will likely bring next fall and plan for spending 
the money so as to get the greatest satisfaction for the whole family. 

Maybe you have never owned a farm and will wisely resolve to 
start on the road to home-ownership now while land is cheaper than 
it is ever likely to be again in your lifetime. Maybe you will decide 
that you must have a car; or paint, waterworks, a bathroom, or a 
lighting system for the home; a radio, furniture, or kitchen equip- 
ment; or college training for one of the children. Maybe you have 
been getting along with scrub cows, sows, and poultry, and need to find 
the pride, joy, and inspiration you will never experience until you have 
‘nothing born on the farm except from a purebred sire.” Maybe your 
farm machinery and equipment has worn out and must be replaced— 
‘ maybe you haven't made the very first start toward really modern 
irm equipment by buying a two-horse cultivator which, as our page 
0 article last month said, “Takes Care of Ten Acres More Corn 
With No More Man Power.” Or maybe you need some of the better 
pastures Dr. Butler discussed on pages 42-3 last month and the good 
fences needed with them. 


f 
1 


Whatever it is you tind you need most, it will be a good thing to 
set aside in your budget the amount required to buy it—and then work 
happily toward the realization of a cherished ambition. Working for 
something we eagerly want lightens labor. As Genesis tells us :— 

“And Jacob served seven years for Rachel; and they seemed unto 
him but a few days, for the love he had to her.” 
® Eight Essentials to Royal Living 
M EANWHILE farm folks who really try can fare like kings so 
4 far as a really good living is concerned. 

With less time required to make cotton and tobacco, all of us 
should resolve to have the best gardens of our lives. Let’s grow not 
mly the good old standby vegetables, but get acquainted with at least 
two new ones—as is suggested on another page. Just think how easy 
it is to have all the things necessary to enable Mrs. Farmer to set a 
table that kings might envy :— 

1. A good, all-the-year-round garden to provide fresh, crisp vege- 
tables in full variety. 

2. Two good cows so that one will be fresh when the other dries 
up—to provide an abundance of sweet milk, buttermilk, clabber, cream, 
and butter—better than any townsman can buy at high prices. 

3. A poultry flock to furnish abundant eggs, Southern fried 
chicken, etc. 

4. A hive of bees ready to furnish plenty of honey if you merely 
divide with them fairly. 
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5. A few apple and peach trees to provide pies, preserves, baked 
apples, peaches-and-cream, and other delectable dishes. 

6. Strawberries fit for princes in early spring; figs, bunch grapes, 
and luscious watermelons and cantaloupes in summer, and the South’s 
own unrivalled scuppernongs in early fall. 

7. A peanut patch and a pecan tree to furnish nuts for winter. 

8. Fattening hogs of course to furnish hams, bacon, sausage, and 
souse meat and maybe a flock of sheep (such as Mr. Hobby talks about 
on page 10) to furnish lamb chops and mutton. 

Talk about “living like a king!” What more could a king ask for 
than just these eight things—and are they not in reach of almost every 
industrious Southern farm family? ; 

If your farm now lacks any of these eight essentials of good table 
living, why not resolve now to get what you can this spring and sum- 
mer and to buy the other things needed out of this year’s crop money? 


® Beautiful Home Surroundings 


HEN it costs so little to have beautiful surroundings for the 
Southern farm home. 


Did not Jesus look out on the wild flowers of Galilee—no more 
beautiful than the flowers of Dixie—and say: “Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these’? Many a king’s castle looks 
out on no fairer view than many a Southern farmer gets from -his 
front door. Wherever there are great old trees about the house or 
in nearby woods, let’s save them. And then about .almost every 
Southern home there should be these trees to furnish an almost year- 
round succession of color and beauty :— 

1. Dogwoods, blossoming in early spring. 

2. Mimosa in early summer. 

3. Crape myrtle, midsummer to fall. 

4. Some evergreen tree—pine, cedar, or magnolia—to give life and 
color to the home grounds in winter. 

Because they require little or no work or care, we stress trees and 
shrubs and bulbs for beautifying the farm home, but it is also easy to 
have many other flowers. Even 50 cents spent for flower seed will 
provide a world of color and beauty. And nearly every flower-loving 
rural woman is eager to exchange seeds, bulbs, or shrubs with other 
flower-loving women. 


® Books, Music, and Art 


WE ARE also anxious to see the time come when in the average 
farm home there will be as good music, as many good books, and 
as much good art as in the average city home. 

The radio, wisely used, will bring much good music. Traveling 
libraries offer much. The library in every high school should be at the 
service of parents as well as children. For a post card you can ask the 
United States Department of Agriculture and your state agricultural 
college for their lists of hundreds of free bulletins. Furthermore, every 
year some money should be put aside to buy a few good books for our 
own bookshelves and at least one good picture to hang in the home. 


® A Year of Rural Comradeship 
QERHAPS we should not only seek to make Dixie “A Land of 

Rural Comradeship” but go further and set out to make 1934 “A 
Year of Rural Comradeship.” Let’s see more of our neighbors and 
friends. A good friend died the other day; only as we helped bear his 
body to the grave did we realize how much we had missed by not 
finding time to visit him these last few years. 

Then there is the fine comradeship found in farm organizations, 
the rural church, and the rural Sunday school. Every rural community 
needs a gocd Subordinate Grange where farm men and women can 
come together, talk, sing, play, and discuss their common problems. 
And no community can be what it ought to be without an active 
church and Sunday school. 

Another agency of rural progress that no community should be 
without in 1934 is the community fair—and if you are to have one 
next fall, there is no time to lose in planning for it. Why not read 
our article, “Have the Best of Something and Then Exhibit It,” else- 
where in this issue and get your county agent or agricultural teacher 
to help organize a community fair for next fall? 

And that every keen-minded boy and girl between 10 and 18 should 
be enrolled in club work in 1934—do we need to remind any intelligent 
parents of this fact? 

To sum up: Opportunities challenge us on every hand; it is just a 
matter of choosing from many opportunities. 

And what will give us more real satisfaction, more justifiable 
pride, more joy in our work, more zest for living, more eagerness to 
learn and grow in mind and spirit, than just this decision—to try to 
make 1934 the best year of our lives? 
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a HAT man knows more about cattle than I do. 
He reels off pedigrees one right after the other.” 
The man referred to was none other than 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the United States. 
The man making the remark was Tap Bennett, livestock 
specialist for the Georgia Extension Service. And it is 
doubtful if there is a more able or a better informed 
livestock man in the Southeast than Tap. 

Tap’s remark was prompted by our insistence on 
learning whether the President had much _ personal 
knowledge of farming and whether he really took any 
especial interest in the operation of his Georgia farm. 
If the President took a personal interest in the farm 
and its operation we wanted to see the farm and see 
what was being done. Otherwise we didn’t care par- 
ticularly. 

We went to see the farm. At Warm Springs we 
were told to drive out the Columbus highway for about 
three miles. One of the President’s neighbors directed 
us to the right place. 

“It certainly is no show place,” was the thought that 
ran through our mind as we turned in from the high- 
way. What we saw was a very modest farmhouse 
(better ones had been passed up the road), an even 
more modest barn, a shed, and what seemed to be a 
smokehouse. Everything seemed to have been painted 
with crank-case oil to which a little red coloring mate- 
rial had been added. There was no evidence of any 
elaborate effort towards providing a lawn or shrubbery 
or any of the things so commonly utilized in making a 
show place. 

Otis Moore, manager, met us in the yard about half- 
way between the house and barn. Otis was born and 
reared probably not more 
than three miles away and 
has lived in the commu- 
nity all his life. With 
Pride in his eye he boasts 
that he is native. 

We stood in the yard 
and talked. A brisk wind 
whipped sheets of heavy 
Mist over the mountain. 
The mist kept blowing 
heavier and heavier until 
we could see the water 
dripping from the brim 
of Otis’ hat. 

« 

How many acres of 
land does the President 
Own here?” we asked. 

“About 1,300,” was the 
Teply. 


. $ thought you were operating about 3,000 acres,” 
v€ said, 


eal are,” Otis replied quickly. “You see we 

‘ae ag a lot of land. The way our land lies it would 

ig money to fence it. By leasing tracts that 

os st surrounded by ours. we can save a lot in 
ing. And that gives us more pasture too.” 




















The President and Mrs. Roosevelt at the “Little White House,” Warm Springs, Georgia. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


By W. C. LASSETTER 


“How many acres do you have in cultivation?” we 
wanted to know. 


“About 135,” was the reply. 
we asked. 


“Nothing but feed crops,” he answered. “About 100 
acres in corn and velvet beans and the balance in oats 
and after the oats are cut off that’s sowed in soybeans 
for hay. We've got a lot of cattle here and we need a 
lot of feed. We're trying to make this place pay ex- 
penses and we've just about succeeded so far.” 

“Going into the cat- 
tle business was pretty 
expensive wasn’t it?” 
we asked. 


“What do you grow on that?” 

































“We didn’t go into 
it on an expensive ba- 
sis,” Moore shot back. 
“IT asked for $1,000 to 
start out on. Ed Doyle 
was manager then. We 
got it. Ain’t but about 
$750 of it been spent 
yet, about $500 for cat- 
tle and about $250 on 
fences. We've got about 
130 head on the place 
now.” 


It developed that the 











Eight acres on the 
Roosevelt farm were set 
to pines. 


The marks of the pure- 

bred bulls on the herd 

being graded up from 
native cows. 


Roosevelt plan for starting in the cattle business was to 


buy native female stock and through use of good beef 


type bulls breed it up into a profitable grade herd. This 
was the plan urged by Moore and adyised by Bennett. 
No money has been tied up in expensive barns. Not 
even a shed is provided. “Give them plenty to eat,” says 


Tap Bennett, “and they’ll keep warm from the inside. 





Forestry is his hobby, pines his first love. 

















FARMER 


Build barns after the cattle have made the money to 
pay for them,” he advised the President. 

So much has been written of the President’s interest 
in forestry we could hardly wait to ask about that. 
“What have you been doing in forestry lines?” we 
asked. 


“Let’s get in the car,” said Otis. “I'll show you.” 


We drove up the road, turned off the highway along 
the crest of the mountain, and came to a place where 
the bottom seemed to drop out from under us. The mist 
was still heavy but we could see far enough to see row 
after row of baby pines set up and down the steep slope. 


“There’s eight acres here,” said Moore. “These 
were set four years 
ago. It didn’t look 


like they grew at all 
the first year or two 
but now they’re grow- 
in’ fine. That's not our 
common yellow long 
leaf pine. That’s the 
North Carolina white 
pine. Those are set 
six feet apart in rows 
eight feet apart. Part 
were set on ridges but 
I believe we got the 
best stand where we 
set flat or in slight 
furrows. This land on 
the mountain gets 
mighty dry and you 
have to take that into 
account and plan ac- 
cordingly.” 

We found that a 
fire tower had _ been 
built, roads had been 
cut to make all parts 
accessible, and fire 
lanes had been plow- 
ed in many places. No 
effort will be spared to 
prevent forest fires. 

“Have you cut out brush on any moist areas to sow 
pasture grasses?” we asked. 

“Oh, yes, some,” was the reply. 
think too much of them.” 

While driving around we found 15 acres in grapes, 
and probably 25 acres in peaches. Peaches, however, 
are gradually being abandoned. The grapes have proved 
quite profitable, most of them being sold at the roadside 
market in front of Moore’s home. - 


“But not pines. We 


Carpet grass grows wild on the place. Lespedeza 
has been sowed and Moore is delighted with it. Ber- 
muda grass hasn’t done so well. Alsobrook of the A. 
B. & C. Railway is helping Moore get started with 
crimson clover. 

The mist had quit blowing. We stopped at a high 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 57) 
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TANDING beside the concrete highway, Colonel 
Winfield Shenstone brought a breath of Bluegrass 
tobacco fields to the rolling Tennessee hills. 

His worn blue serge suit was as neatly pressed as his 
immaculate white shirt and black string tie. Between 
his luxuriant gray mustache and the broad brim of his 
dark hat, two fearless blue eyes that no amount of 
adversity could daunt, twinkled out at the world. 

He jerked a suggestive thumb at an approaching 
motorist, Dut the car roared past. The Colonel almost 
frowned; this was what he called “petty hitching” and 
not at all to his liking. Since swift disaster had robbed 
him of his Kentucky possessions he had moved from 
pillar to post about the country, but he rarely stooped 
to petty hitching. 

Instead he made “arrangements” with long distance 
travelers or trucking companies. His courtly bearing 
and suave requests served him well and the Colonel usu- 
ally made long journeys without changing conveyances. 

But on this trip fate willed it different. Leaving 
Atlanta aboard a monster freight truck bound for Mem- 
phis, misfortune came to him, as well as to the truck, 
when the driver was forced to stop in the little West 
Tennessee town of Bolivar because of a disabled motor. 

Colonel Shentone did not feel that he could wait, but 
that he must rush on to Memphis; so that arriving 
there he might hurry to some other distant place—then 
on ad finem. 





HE ill-fated truck had slowly crippled into Bolivar 

at dawn and when the morning sun peeped over the 
green clad hills the Colonel strolled out of town. 

He breakfasted, a scant mile to the west, at a road- 
side inn. After his toast and coffee he give the proprietor 
his last quarter and received a dime in change. 

Waiting patiently for the next car to pass he felt 
the round impression this little coin made in his vest 
pocket. It represented the last of his fortune, but Col- 
onel Shenstone smiled, for somewhere in the back of his 
mind was the ever burning conviction that one of these 
fine days his long legs would bring him to some fabulous 
spot where Fortune, seated on a golden throne, awaited 
him with outstretched arms. 


The Colonel glanced at an ancient and noisy sedan 
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The excitement had crept 

into his blood. The Colonel 

breathed a little prayer, 
“Come on, Alexis.” 


approaching but distrusting its dilapidated appearance, 
he made no sign. Yet the nondescript vehicle came to a 
lurching stop. A cheery, feminine voice called to him :— 

“We're headed for Memphis. Would you like a lift ?” 

With a murmured word of thanks Colonel Shenstone 
lifted his hat and stepped into the rear seat. 

As the asthmatic little car wheezed along the high- 
way he was so impressed with the young couple occu- 
pying the front seat that his apprehensions regarding the 
machine were soon forgotton. Theirs was the careless 
optimism and happy faith of youth. They were obviously 
much in love and their evident pride of, and regard for, 
each other charmed the romantic heart of the lonely 
old Kentuckian. 

“T am Marcia Doran, and this is Jimmy, my husband. 
We are from Bowling Green, Kentucky.” 


HE Colonel acknowledged the introduction with a 

bow as courtly as his close quarters would permit. 

“Well, well,” he smiled, “all things certainly work 
out for the best. This morning I bemoaned the fact that 
the truck I rode into Bolivar was too disabled to continue 
further. Now I know that it was the best kind of luck, 
for the accident made it possible for me to travel with 
fellow Kentuckians; charming Kentuckians, too. My 
name is Shenstone—Winfield Shenstone, and I once lived 
near Lexington.” 

“That's fine,” Jimmy Doran exclaimed. “One could 
almost tell you were from the Bluegrass country.” 

“Ts Memphis your home now?” the girl asked. 

“No,” he answered, “I am, er—at present, looking 
around for a suitable location.” 

Abruptly Jimmy changed the topic of conversation. 

“We are going there to live. I think we have a nice 
proposition. You tell him about it, Marcia. But don’t 
bore him with too many details.” 

“You presume, young man,” the Colonel rebuked him 
sternly. “No Kentuckian, regardless of subject, would 
ever tire of listening to so charming a person.” 

“There now, Jimmy Doran,” Marcia exulted. “You're 
sweet, Mr. Shenstone, and I’m going to tell you all 
the details.” 


“Do—and take your time, my dear.” 


“Well, Jimmy and I have only been married a 
month—” 





‘THOUSAND 
PER CENT 


By WILLIAM 
BENTON 
JOHNSTON 


’ 


“Only the young state the obvious,’ 
interrupted, chuckling. 


the Colonel 


“T don’t care if you noticed we were newlyweds; I’m 
glad you did. But the Memphis business: we decided 
even before we were married that we should go to some 
larger town. Jimmy is an experienced groceryman and 
has been manager of Bowling Green's largest chain 
store for severat years, but his salary wasn’t very large,” 


“Not large at all,” the young man assured him, 


‘S° WE began looking around for some opening ina 
city,” Marcia continued. “Mr. Palmer, who rep- 
resents a Memphis wholesale firm, solved our problem. 
He found the nicest little grocery imaginable out on 
Madison Avenue. The owner was doing a good business, 
but forced to sell on account of bad health. Jimmy and 
[ went to Memphis a week ago to see the store and did 
we like it? We were so pleased that we gathered up 
all our money—” 

“That's a laugh,” Jimmy said. “AI! our wealth, 
indeed. You sound as if we had real money, woman.” 

“Well, we managed to get together a thousand dol- 
lars for the half payment and we're on our way now to 
make the initial payment and take the store over. Oh, 
Mr. Shenstone, you just can’t imagine how excited and 
happy we are.” 

“It shows in your faces, my dear, and I wish you all 
the success in the world.” 

“And we think Memphis is a city of opportunity and 
I imagine it is a wonderful place to live,’ Jimmy ex- 
plained solemnly. “I know Marcia and I are going to 
enjoy going to shows and things. We plan to mix fun 
with business and something tells me we are going to 
have a grand time.” 

“That’s the system,” the Colonel approved, “dum 
vivimus, vivamus.” 

“That’s Latin,” laughed the girl, “but I'm afraid 
you'll have to tell us what it means.” 

“As we live, let us live,” he translated. 

“Now let Mr. Shenstone tell us something about him- 
self,” Jimmy advised. “I know he is tired hearing 
about us.” 

“Not at all. I am interested in your adventure. As 
to my life, that is a book dealing with the past and is not 
to be compared to works of the future.” 

On the last miles of their journey they discussed 
many things: love and life in a city. They laughed a 
lot. The Dorans were quick to appreciate the wisdom 
and polished manners of Colonel Shenstone and he, it 
turn, enjoyed the effervescent good spirits and excited 
enthusiasm of the young people. 


HEY stopped at the neat little store on Madison 

Avenue and the Colonel found himself exclaiming 
over vegetable racks, ice boxes, and display counters. 
Jimmy and Marcia whispered together in a far corner 
and when they came back to him, Colonel Shenstone 
noticed the girl had a white envelope folded in her hand. 

“We are going uptown,” she explained, “to sign the 
necessary papers and make our payment, so you must 
ride with us. We are going to loaf until lunch time 

° ’ . ‘, 

and you must have lunch with us,” she continued, “and 
then we'll take possession this afternoon and settle dow? 
to work.” 

“T'll ride into town,” the Colonel told her, “but I 
cannot possibly take lunch. I must meet an old friend, 
he lied. 

“Aw, come on,” Jimmy insisted. 

, ° ” 

“You must,” Marcia urged, “we really want you. 

Colonel Shenstone, thinking of his one thin dime and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 46) 
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The 4-door Sedan, list price at Pontiac, Michigan, $785.* 


Fhoving AGAIN thal Qualily means more than PRICE 


It is through no accident of engineering that a Pontiac Straight Eight weighs trom 


200 to 700 pounds more than any of its principal competitors. That extra weight was 


skillfully planned and deliberately provided to give Pontiac owners greater safety 


... comfort... roadability ...and longer car life. Yes—and to protect their investment. 


* 


~®» Perhaps Pontiac could —in the inter- 
ests of a lower first price—cut down 
on the weight of the car. Perhaps Pontiac 
could get its remarkable gas economy by 
trimming weight here and there throughout 
the chassis, instead of by advanced motor 
engineering and precision manufacturing. 


To reduce weight in this way might not make 
the car entirely unsafe, because Pontiac parts 
are mostly oversized. But it would certainly 
shorten the life of the car, and that would mean 
that the buyer would be money out in the end. 








- big, sturdy Pontiac crankshaft of chrome-nickel 
nrg steel weighs 71 pounds—one example of the strength 
and reliability that Pontiac builds into all its cars. 


* 


So Pontiac prefers to achieve gas economy 
through such advanced motor features as 
its new G.M.R. cylinder head . . . vacuumatic 
spark control . . . the most efficient cooling 
system in the industry ... its new mixture 
heater .. . full pressure, metered-flow lubri- 
cation ... and a dozen others. 


Pontiac prefers to build its chassis and its 
body for the years—for that means long and 
trouble-free life . .. an actual saving in money 
for the first owner .. . an assurance of satis- 
faction for the second and even the third buyer. 
Everyone knows you can buy a used Pontiac 
with perfect confidence. 


Remarkable Operating Economy 


Pontiac’s operating economy is truly remark- 
able, judged by any standards. Many owners 


say they get 15 to 18 miles,to the gallon of 
$ 


695%: 


List price at Pontiac, Michigan. *With bumpers, 
spare tire, metal tire cover, tire lock and spring 
covers, the list price is $32.00 additional. 





gas ..; 600 miles to the quart of oil...a 
whole winter’s use on one filling of anti-freeze. 


And Pontiac stands up in service. Its Duco 
finish holds its beauty for years. Its upholstery 
outlasts most others. Its tires wear longer. 


Remember, Pontiac is a product of General 
Motors, the foremost automotive organiza- 
tion in the world—which in itself is an assur- 
ance that everything in the new Pontiac, from 
steel to insulation, is of superior quality. 





Pontiac fenders are shaped from heavy sheet steel and 
weigh considerably more than those used on the average 
car in the low-price field. Pontiac builds for long life. 


The new Pontiac, with its advanced Straight 
Eight engine, its amazing Knee-Action wheels 
and its extra weight, is as smooth and easy 
riding as any car you can name, regardless 
of price. Why not give your family the advan- 
tages of Pontiac transportation? You will 
be satisfied in every way ...and in the long 
run you should be money ahead, for, as every- 
one knows, the lowest-priced product is not 
always the cheapest in the end. 


PONTIAC MOTOR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICH. 








25 SHEEP WILL MAKE MONEY FoR You 






How W. B. Hobby Has Made Sheep Pay 23 Years in 25 


66 BOUT 25 years ago I went out to the old 
Vileiditeds now known as Fairmont, with the 
late Charli buy some cattle for 

feeders. He had just bought a bunch of sheep from 

Chatham County. One ewe in the bunch had twin lambs 

and these had been put outside the pen to graze. He 

pzoposed to sell me the ewes and lambs, promising to 

buy the lambs back in a short while for more than I 

paid for all. I sold the lambs to him at four months 

old at a good profit.” 
That’s the way W. B. 
and that’s the way he began his 
about it. 
‘The following fall,” he continued, “I bought more 
ewes, scrubs of course, and a scrub ram. My lambs 
from even these common ewes paid me a nice profit. 

3ut I knew purebreds would pay better, so at the 1913 

State Farmers’ Convention when R. S. Curtis auctioned 

off a Shropshire ram lamb sired by an imported ram, I 

bid him off at $18. He developed into a very fine ram 

and proved to be a good breeder. His blood is still domi- 
nant in my flock today. I have never since used any but 

a purebred ram and have paid as high as $50 for one. 

I am convinced this is money well spent as you get im- 

mediate returns in the first crop of lambs. These grow 

off much more rapidly, developing better mutton lambs 
and commanding the highest price. 


state 


Crawiord to 


Hobby began sheep raising, 
story in telling us 


Sheep Hardy and Easily Maintained 


“ HAVE found sheep to be very hardy, able to make 

their living and improve the pasture at the same time. 
There are only a very few species of weeds that they 
fail to convert into mutton and wool. I seldom feed 


my sheep in the winter as the farm is sowed in small 
barley—and vetch, clover, and winter 


grains—oats, rye, 








@ One of the bes! 
office of The 
And as one pretty good s 
Mr. Hobby raises sheep—and raises them success- 
fully and profitably. In 25 experience, he 
has made money on his sheep every year but two— 
1931-2—and those years he broke even. His expert- 
ence is that the wool pays the expenses of the sheep, 
leaving the lamb crop clear profit. 


s located near the Raleigh 
B. Hobby. 
ign that he ts a good farmer 


farmer 


Progressive Farmer is 


years’ 


peas. There are also cowpeas and soybeans left in the 
cornfields unharvested which furnish ample grazing 
except when covered with snow. 

“Sheep require less housing than any other animal. 
I have shelter for my sheep which they use during rainy 
or sleety weather, never housing them any other time 
with the exception of-ewes about to lamb.” 

Asked to give his experience with stomach worms 


and with docking lambs, Mr. Hobby continued :— 


“One very important thing with young lambs is to 
watch that their tails do not get stuck, as the excreta is 
very gumming and sometimes prevents bowel movement, 
which will cause death if overlooked. Docking is also 
important for several reasons. It should be done when 
they are from 10 days to two weeks old, preferably in 
the late afternoon as less blood will be lost from exer- 
cising. Dock when the-weather is clear and bright, and 
keep in clean quarters after the operation to prevent 
danger of infection. Docking keeps a sheep more sani- 
tary all through life. It prevents an accumuiation of 
filth, which may invite the blowfly and maggots, re- 
sulting in death to the animal. Docking also improves 
the appearance of the sheep, giving a much broader and 
more compact appearance and causing the animal to 
sell much better. 










































































“The stomach worm with which, luckily, I have had 
very little trouble is one of the most common diseases 
but can be very controlled. The 
treatment consists of a mixture ounce nicotine 
sulphate in 1 quart of water, the dose being 3 to 4 
ounces for adults and 2 ounces for lambs. This should 
be given every two weeks from June 1 to November 1 jf 
lambs are grazed on permanent pastures.” 


easily most effective 


of Y% 


The Care of the Lambs 


ELL,.Mr. Hobby,” we asked at this point, “since 

the main secret of success with sheep is the han- 
dling of the lambs, give us the results of your experi- 
ences with them.” 

“Early born lambs always thrive better,’ Mr. Hobby 
continued by way of answer. “I prefer having them 
come in January if possible as they grow much more 
rapidly in cool weather and are ready for market at an 
early date. They always bring a better price if ready to 
slaughter about Easter, which also gives the dams time 
to take on flesh and be ready for earlier breeding. 

“All wool tags should be removed from the ewe's 
udder at lambing time as lambs will often mistake them, 
and sometimes take them into the stomach. Care should 
be taken to see that the newborn lamb gets his first milk, 
which often saves his life. You seldom a lamb 
after it is 24 hours old. A little precaution at lambing 
will save a year’s work of the ewes. 

“It is good practice when lambs are to be kept for 
the flock to wean them at four months old and put them 
on pasture where no sheep have been for some time.” 


What About Dogs? 
HAT about dogs? 


people seem to 
about sheep raising.” 


lose 


” we asked Mr. Hobby. 
fear than 


“More 
dogs anything else 

“Dogs have raided my flock twice in 25 years. They 
did quite a bit of damage, killing and maiming 14 the 
first time, not so many the second. Being pretty handy 
with a gun, I have made it a rule to investigate any stray 
dog seen in my pastures, seldom giving him a chance 
for a return visit. It is very wise for anyone raising 
sheep near town to have a lot with a dogproof fence and 
shut them in at night. Dogs almost always come to do 
their work at night, particularly on dark rainy nights.” 

Mr. Hobby went on to say that he has found Joe Wing's 
book Sheep Raising in America the most valuable source 
of information for sheep raisers. ‘Wing advises care- 
fully selecting your ram which is to head the flock, and 
then picking breeding ewes from twins as those habits 
are hereditary, causing your flock to average around 
150 per cent. I have practiced this in my flock and 
found it to be true.” 

Mr. Hobby sold his wool last year—9.8 pounds av- 
erage per ewe—through a wool growers’ codperative, 
the United Wool Growers’ Association of Baltimore, 
netting 21 cents a pound—“a good profit” he adds. 


Prof. Hostetler Urges More Sheep 
| laws getting Mr. Hobby’s experiences written 
4 up, we passed them over to Chief Earl H. Hos- 
tetler of the North Carolina State College Animal 


Husbandry Department, who said :— 

“T am delighted that you and Mr. Hobby are urging 
more farmers to take up sheep raising. Experimental 
data that we have collected, together with information 
gathered from different farmers, prove that a small 
flock of sheep on every farm would be very desirable. 

“Stomach worms and dogs are the two greatest 
hazards with sheep but both can be controlled with very 
little expense, provided the flock is not too large. Ex 
cept in unusual cases, the number of breeding ewes oft 
any one farm should not exceed twenty-five. 

“North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station 
Bulletin No. 287 gives two methods of controlling stom 
ach worms in lambs; namely, by drenching at two-weé 
intervals and by the use of temporary or annual pas- 
tures. Usually no serious damage is done by dogs if a 
‘dogproof’ corral is provided for the sheep to stay in 
at night. 

“Sheep provide two cash crops annually from lambs 
and wool, but frequently their greatest value is through 
their destruction of wild and other obnoxious 
weeds. No one should attempt to raise sheep or othet 
livestock without providing winter pasture. Unless the 
weather is unusually warm I would not shear before 
early May. 


onions 


Sheep are among the most consistently profitable of 
all farm Pe S. D. A, picture.) 
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@ This picture gives you some idea of what a 


handy great, big, husky car Chevrolet now builds for 
' stray 
“hance 
— length, new roominess, new massiveness and 
“e an . . . . . . 

to 4a solidity. And it gives a hint of the beautiful 


the American farmer. It suggests the car’s new 


ma) e e ° 
ghts. new appearance of this sturdy, low-priced six. 
Ving’s 
source 
care- that neither camera, nor artist, nor writer can 
k, and 
habits 
iround roads and highways on which you’re used to 
: a 8 y 4 
K af 


But the true picture of Chevrolet for 1934 is one 
give you. The true picture is painted by the 


riding each day. That’s why we urge you, as 
ds av- never before, to visit your Chevrolet dealer and 
rative, 


sonnel get a demonstration. Try the ride—on the 


roughest road or the bumpiest pavement you 














know. Feel the effect of those new “‘Knee- 





ual Action” wheels —Y-K frame—big, cable-con- 
Vr 
Hos trolled brakes—and 80-horsepower engine! 


\nimal See for yourself how steady, comfortable and 
urgial powerful a car can be and still use less gasoline 
mental than any other full-size automobile on the road. 
mation 

small CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
able. Low delivered prices and easy G. M. A. C. terms 
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EANBORE. 


AMMUNITION 


BANISHES 
RIFLE 
CLEANING 


Ly OU know what a mess 

< and botheritisto clean 
your rifle every time you 
use it. Well, all that is 
Ny ended now. You can even 
throw your cleaning rod 
away. Each time you pick up your 
gun, it’s ready for use. No rusted, 
pitted barrel to cause you to miss 
shots. Year in and year out, the bore 
of your rifle stays clean without any 
attention on your part! 

Sounds too good to be true? Ask 
any Kleanbore fan...and there are 
millions. You'll hear the same story 
—Kleanbore keeps the barrel clean! 

Here at Bridgeport we've fired a 
Remington Autoloading .22 rifle 
more than 400,000 times. The bar- 
rel still looks and acts like new. The 
bore at the breech has 
worn only 1/10,000 
ofaninch. The muzzle | goal 
remains unchanged. 
Some gun...and some 
ammunition, for 
Kleanbore has kept 
this rifle in perfect con- 
dition, and will keep 
it that way for many 
years to come. 

The next time you 
buy ammunition, ask 
for Kleanbore. And 
look for the name on 
the box. It’s the reg- 
istered trademark of 
all non-corrosive am- 
munition made by 
Remington—the am- 
munition that keeps 
your gun barrel clean! 














































THIS LOW-PRICED REM. 
INGTON shoots all types of 
-22’s— shorts, longs, and long 
rifle cartridges, regular and 
Hi-Speed. American walnut 
stock, chromium-plated bolt 
and trigger, adjustable sight. 
Ask to see Model 33. Write for % 
Folder 107, Remington Arms | MODEL 33 , 
Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 








































































































































PLANTING TIME IN OLD VIRGINIA 


a 


And Here Are Approved Varieties, Planting Dates 


. are so many things to be 
done on the average Virginia farm 
in April it is difficult to choose the 
most important ones for discussion. 
Judging by the number of questions 
asked by farmers, the problems of fer- 
tilizers, varieties, and dates and rates 
of planting are foremost in the minds 
of the majority. Hence we will at- 
tempt to touch upon these topics. 


Fertilizers are higher this year, but 
they must be used on many of our 
crops if profitable yield and quality 
are to be obtained. However, when 
fertilizers are high in price, more 
thought than usual should be given to 
both the quality and quantity used. As 
we have stated before, under average 
Virginia conditions it is usually safe 
to spend 10 per cent of the prospective 
value of a crop for fertilizers—pro- 
vided the right fertilizer for the par- 
ticular crop and soil is used. 


10 Per Cent of Crop Value 


Using crop outlook statistics as a 
basis for prices and assuming an aver- 
age season, it seems fair to assume 
that at harvest time an acre of well 
fertilized crops will yield the follow- 
ing returns: Corn, $30; bright or 
Burley tobacco $120; dark tobacco, 
$80; cotton with seed, $50; cowpeas 
or soybeans, $20; alfalfa, $50, and 
other crops in proportion. Of course, 
the actual prices obtained may be be- 
low or much above these prices but 
using these as a basis for figuring and 
applying our rule, it appears that we 
may safely apply $3 worth of fertilizer 
per acre to corn, $12 to bright and 
Burley tobacco, $8 to dark tobacco, $5 
worth to cotton, $2 worth to cowpeas 
and soybeans, and $5 to alfalfa. 


A table in last month’s Progressive 
Farmer indicated kinds of fertilizer for 
various crops in Virginia and North 
Carolina. 

Wherever liberal applications of 
farmyard manure are used, the nitrogen 
and potash may be eliminated from 
the fertilizer and the money spent for 
fertilizer reduced by half. However, 
in order to get the most from ma- 
nures, it is usually wise to supplement 
them with phosphates. 


What Variety Should I Plant? 


The choice of a variety adapted to 
local conditions and to the purpose for 
which it is to be used has an important 
bearing on economy in_ production. 
The following varieties are suggested 
for the conditions indicated :— 


CORN 


Boone County White and Reid’s Yellow 
Dent for sections where the growing sea- 
son is 160 days or more; Virginia White 
Dent, Golden Dent, and Government No. 
182 for sections where the growing season 
is more than 160 days and corn has a 
tendency to rot in shocks on account of 
damp fall weather. 

Golden Queen and Highland King where 
the growing season is not over 140 days. 

Clarage and Silver King at high eleva- 
tions where the growing season is less 
than 130 days. 

Eureka, Virginia Ensilage, and Blue 
Ridge for silage. 


COTTON 


Trice leads all other varieties for Vir- 
ginia conditions. However, King and 
Cleveland Big Boll are popular in some 
localities. 


COW PEAS 


Whippoorwill, Groit, and Brabham for 
general use. Clay and Iron are also good. 


Blackeye and Cream Crowder for table use. 


SOYBEANS 
_ Virginia, Wilson, and Harbinsoy for hay 
in the mountain and Piedmont section. 
Laredo, Pine Dell, and Otootan for hay in 


By T. B. HUTCHESON 


Agronomist, V. P. I. 


the Coastal Plains area. Manchu and II- 
lini very early; Hollybrook, Dixie, and 
Haberlandt medium early, and Tokio and 
Mammoth Yellow late for hogging down. 


Biloxi, Tarheel and Tokio for planting 
with silage corn. 
ALFALFA 


Kansas or Utah grown Common for av- 
erage conditions. Grimm and Canada Va- 
riegated for high elevations and exposed 
places. 


When to Plant and How Much? 


As for corn, the old rule, “Plant corn 
when the dogwood is in full blossom” 
is as good as any for the Piedmont 
and Mountain area. However, in the 
Tidewater area where corn may be 
planted any time between March 15 
and June 15 with assurance of free- 
dom from frost injury and full matur- 
ity, experiments indicate that the best 
dates for planting are between April 
15 and May 1. The rate of planting 
depends upon the productivity of the 
soil. For soils capable of producing 
40 bushels or more to the acre, rows 
spaced 40 inches apart with plants 
thinned to 15 to 20 inches apart in the 
row is about right. Where soils yield 
less than 40 bushels, thin to 20 to 30 
inches apart in the row. For ensilage, 
leave about 25 per cent more stalks 
than are left for grain. In buying seed 
corn, purchase one bushel of seed for 
each six acres of grain corn and one 
bushel for each five acres of silage. 


Cotton: Space rows 40 inches apart 
and thin to 2 to 3 plants 12 to 18 
inches apart, using a bushel of seed per 
acre. Cotton should not be planted 
until about three weeks after the av- 
erage last killing frost date of the 
section. 

Tobacco: For Burley, space rows 
48 inches apart and set plants 14 inches 
apart in the row. For bright tobacco, 
space rows 42 inches apart and set 
plants 20 to 24 inches apart in the row 
if the crop is to be harvested by prim- 
ing the leaves. For dark tobacco and 
bright tobacco, to be harvested by cut- 
ting, space rows 40 inches apart and 
plants 24 to 30 inches apart in the row. 
Tobacco should not be set until the 
ground has warmed up. The most 
favorable time for average conditions 
is from May 15 to June 1. 

Soybeans: Soybeans stand fully as 
much frost as corn and may be planted 
as early if desirable. The largest 
yields of hay are usually obtained from 
plantings made from May 10 to June 


1. For seed production, plantings made 
from June 1 to 15 are usually best. 
When small seeded soybeans, such as 
Laredo and Otootan, are sowed broad- 
cast for hay, three pecks of seed to 
the acre is sufficient. Medium sized 
varieties, such as Virginia and Wil- 
son, require 5 pecks to the acre for 
good stands when broadcast. Large 
seeded varieties, such as Mammoth 
Yellow and Tokio, require 6 to 8 pecks, 
When planted in rows 24 to 30 inches 
apart, only one-third as much seed is 
rquired for an acre as when seed is 
broadcast, or sowed with’a grain drill, 
If soybeans are planted in the drill 
row with corn, the number of pounds 
of beans planted should not exceed 
that of the corn. 


Cowpeas: This crop is not as hardy 
as soybeans and gives best results 
when planted from May 20 to June 
20. When sowed for hay, it is usually 
advisable to sow 6 to 8 pecks to the 
acre. One bushel of seed to the acre 
will fully cover the ground but the 
yield will be less and the hay is likely 
to be full of crabgrass. When row 
seedings are made, 1 to 2 pecks of seed 
to the acre are required depending 
upon the size of the seed and the space 
between the rows. 


OD YQ WY 
Terracing a Whole County 


ALLAPOOSA County, Alabama, 

under the leadership of County 
Agent F. N. Farrington, is putting on 
a program designed to terrace all the 
farm lands of the county within a five- 
year period. 

The program is co6perative in na- 
ture. Though farmers of the county 
are paying the entire cost, the work is 
made possible through the assistance 
and initiative of their county govern- 
ment. The county has made provision 
for four terracing outfits, each consist- 
ing of a powerful tractor and terracing 
machine. It is expected that other out- 
fits will be added and that before this 
season is over around 4,000 acres of 
land will be proctected from washing 
by good terraces. 

The charges vary from $1 to $2.50 
per acre. County Agent Farrington 
estimates that good terraces enhance 
the value of land by $5 to $10 per acre. 


Twenty-six licensed terracers of the 
county are assisting Mr. Farrington in 
giving expert assistance in running 
terrace lines and supervising the con- 
struction of the terraces. 
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De ee D. A. Picture 


This eight-acre field of Korean lespedeza yielded an estimated crop of 16 tons of dry hay. 
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the Famous 
FARMALL FAMILY 


Qualified to Provide 
Any Farm With 


Economical Power 








Many good things come 
in threes, and among the very best 
from the farm point of view is 
FARMALL power—in THREE 
sizes. Here they all are—F-12, 
F-20, and F-30—each of them 
ready not only to plow but to 
plant, cultivate, run belt ma- 
chines, and. handle all row-crop 
and general-purpose power needs. 














Farmall 30 Farmall 20 Farmall 12 


@ CORN BRizht now in April the Ameri: 


can farmers face one of the a ge 
year’s biggest jobs—corn planting and corn and cot- 
ton cultivating. This is ideal work for the Farmall 
tractors, any size, depending on your acreage. The 
Farmall 20 easily plants 45 acres per day. With a 4-row 
cultivator attached, it will cultivate from 50 
to 60 acres a day. The big Farmall 30 is the 























3-plow size, for heavier power demands. eer SEE ee 
At Left: The cultivating scene here shows the pop- Thi No. 7 En- 
ular new Farmall 12 which is in great demand this as : 5 pt ple pF Bone 


spring. It plants and cultivates 20 to 30 acres a day. In 


aa? : : made a great hit last 
plowing, it pulls one 16-in. or two 10-in. bottoms * Vie whe 


year. View at the left 
shows the oil-tight 
gear case with the 
entire driving mech- 
anism running silent- 
ly in oil. The scene 
above shows the 
McCormick- Deering 
Farmall tractor cut- 
ting a 14-ft. swath 
with 7-ft. tractor mow- 
er and the new 7-ft. 
enclosed-gear trailer 
mower. 





Records made on corn belt farms show that farmers 
using the F-12 tractor are saving over $2 per work day 
on the average as compared with the use of 5 horses. 
Pneumatic tires can now be had as special equipment on 


€ G R A i The 1934 binder the Farmalls and all other McCormick-Deering tractors. 
is pronounced, by 

the American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers, as 70 per cent better in design and 
quality than the great majority of binders 
now in use. McCormick-Deering provides 
you with modern horse and tractor binders 
of 6, 7, and 8 ft. cut; harvester-threshers 8, 
10,12, and 16 ft. cut; and quality twine guar- 
anteed for length, strength, and weight. 
Depend on the McCormick-Deering dealer 
for security and economy. He can help you 
get the most out of your crops under all 
conditions. 
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Speed and good work re 
sult when McCormick- 

Deering equipment takes over the haying job. Our hay tools 
include the New No.7 Enclosed Gear Mower, tractor mow- 
ers, self-dump rakes, tedders, side-rakes and tedders, loaders, 
sweep-rakes, stackers, and presses. These, plus Farmall 
power, give you every advantage at haying time. 


@ CREAM ~2 Sein 
Steel Discs 
Here is a great new and exclusive improvement in 
cream separators—Stainless Steel Discs with Electri- 
cally Welded Stainless Steel Spacers—found only in McCor- 
mick-Deering Cream Separators. These discs cannot and will 
not rust. Ask any housewife who wants a clean and sanitary 
cream separator what this feature means to her. Remember 
also that the McCormick-Deering is the only 
separator that will skim milk efficiently at 
temperatures from 55° to 140°. Let the dealer 
show you the world’s easiest running sepa- 
rator with stainless steel discs. Also ask about 
the McCormick-Deering Milker. 






























The view at right —» 
shows Carl Schoger, of 
Plainfield, Ill., in the field 
with his two boys and a 
McCormick - Deering 
Harvester - Thresher. 
Mr. Schoger recently 
wrote us. this letter: —» 














See the McCormick-Deering dealer for 
replacements and repairs and for advice 
about our new machines. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. Ls Chicago, Illinois 










































Roop Your Horses Fit - - 
--and Working 


At first sign of lameness, apply LAWRENCE 
CAUSTIC BALSAM, the old reliable 
hed .-blister...counter irritant. Quick 
results in hundreds of thousands of cases 
of spavin, capped hock, fistula, wire cuts, 
sprained and overworked muscles, bruises 
and otherailments. Will not scar, blemish, 
or change color of hair. 


Reduced to | for CATTLE too 
g 1 5O | Caked udders, cracked or 
@ aemew 


sore teats, chaps, cuts, 
Ab. Deugaists or wounds, bruises quickly 
sent postpaid. 


respond. Always keep a 
bottle handy. 
No Better Human Liniment Made 
CAUTION: Sowere of aibetieutes. Bry t 
only LAWRENCE, CAUSTIC AM. 
the time ieoead formula in &" WHITE 
package. 

NONE GENUINE WITHOUT SIGNATURE OF 

THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO. 

ESTABLISHED 1879 CLEVELAND, OHIO 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE&CO.INC.N.Y.C, SALESREP. 


LAWRENCE 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 










CAL-MO-SUL 


(CALCIUM SULPHIDE) 


PREVENTS 


BLUE 
MOLD 


As a Spray 
or Dust 





ON’T wait till your tobacco crop 

is infected. Prepare now to pre- 
vent this dreaded disease. The CAL- 
MO-SUL way is simple, not too ex- 
pensive and sure. 

Plants should be sprayed or dusted 
(either method is effective) when the 
leaves are 4% to % inch in diameter. 
You can count on results. 

Save your tobacco crop with CAL- 
MO-SUL packed in convenient 6% 
pound bags. Sold at seed, feed, hard- 
ware and general stores in all tobacco 
sections. See your dealer today. 
CALCIUM SULPHIDE CORP. 

Damascus, Virginia. 








MAKE MONEY GRINDING 
Wood Frame 
Stone Burr Grist Mill 
“New South Corn Mill’ 
is best mill made for 
GRINDING BREAD MEAL 
Write us for Catalog NOW. 
AMERICAN CORN MILL CO., 


Mill Manufacturers, 
Winston-Salem, 









offers by our advertisers. 
their catalogs. 





Read our advertising columns for new 
Then write for 
You'll save money by it. 








i i = - 
DELCO-LIGHT 
.- the ideal source of light 
and power on the farm. 


Talk it over with your nearest 
Delco-Light dealer, or write 


UNITED MOTORS SERVICE 
General Motors Bldg, Detroit, Mich. 
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STATE COLLEGE Boosts Livestock 
Jeter, Shay, and Arey Favor More Feed, More Stock 


oe ANK H. JETER, energetic pub- 
licity man of State College, came 
into our office “all steamed up” about 
our opportunities for more feed and 
hence more livestock. 

“In renting our adjusted acres, the 
Government allows Southern farmers 
to grow their own food and feed on 
these acres and to produce livestock 
for home use,” he said. “At the same 
time, we are getting a cash rent for 
taking the acres out of production. li 
ever there was a time when the South 
has the chance to build up its soils and 
stop soil erosion and at the same time 
produce those things we have always 
needed to grow, that time is now. 


“Time and again, I have heard it 
said by good farmers that there is no 
reason why North Carolina should not 
be a good livestock section so far as 
feed production is concerned. John 
Arey tells me that in eastern North 
Carolina, milk and meat ought to be 
produced more economically than any- 
where else in the state because such a 
wonderful growth of legume hay and 
forage can be secured per acre. Corn 
and legume is the basis for livestock 
feeding and with the crops we already 
have, there is no reason why animals 
and poultry cannot be grown and fed 
in abundance.” 


What to Grow for Cows 


Following these observations we nat- 
urally called for the opinions of “that 
Arey-man, the dairy-man” at State 
College, and of W. W. Shay, the hog 
expert. So Jeter proceeded to sum- 
marize their views as to feed for cows 
and hogs in 1934, 

“Here’s Arey’s dairy feed program,” 
Jeter went on to say. “One and one- 
half tons of legume hay and three to 
four tons of silage every year for each 
cow. In addition to these, other rough- 


WHAT OUR MASTER FARMERS SAY 


N OUR March issue we published 
letters from several Virginia, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina Master 
Farmers about (1) wheat in the South, 
(2) lespedeza, (3) terracing and strip 
cropping and (4) government crop 


control. Now here are other Master 
Farmers’ opinions :— 


H. L. Bonham, Smyth County, Va.: 
“On the livestock farm, where straw 
for bedding is an essential item, you 
can afford to grow wheat at a small 
loss in order to get the straw. I like 
lespedeza as a cover crop in my or- 
chard. It is a shallow feeder which 
does not draw moisture from a great 
depth, and moisture is a most valuable 
factor in the growing and coloring of 
apples. In my pasture fields I do not 
do any terracing, but have a fertilized 
bluegrass sod on my steepest hillsides 
that our heaviest rains cannot start a 
wash on. Sometime ago I cut out a 
cubic inch of soil, washed the soil 
from the roots, which were a criss- 
cross mat, and then by use of magnify- 
ine glass counted the roots. I counted 
everything that had an end to it as a 
root and found more than 4,200 to the 
cubic inch! It would take another 
Johnstown flood to break through such 
a barricade as this!” 








age such as grass hays or corn stover 
may be fed, but these low milk-pro- 
ducing feeds should not be made the 
basis of the cow’s ration. One good 
acre of pasture is needed for each ma- 
ture cow. In addition to this roughage 
and pasture, from 1,800 to 2,000 pounds 
of grain is needed to feed one good 
cow for one year. High producing 
cows may need more grain. 


“Since under the adjustment con- 
tracts, the growing of crops for sale is 
prohibited on the rented acres, every 
farmer is going to have some land 
available for pasture, for hay, and for 
the production of extra grain. There 
is no need to argue the value of pasture. 
Let’s acknowledge at the outset that 
we don't have it but that we have the 
grasses, the lespedeza, and other clo- 
vers which produce the finest of pas- 
ture. Let’s acknowledge also that we 
can start at least in a small way this 
year and fitially have a pasture that 
will be a delight in future years. As 
to silage, the corn is easily grown and 
a trench silo is easily dug, especially 
in the foothills and Piedmont area. If 
a trench silo is not practicable for the 
Coastal Plain, on account of drainage 
conditions, there still remains a lot of 
good pine timber from which material 
for a stave silo may be cheaply sawed. 
But it would astonish you to know how 





B. N. Sykes, Hertford County, S. 
C.: “I think farmers planting only 
20 per cent of their cultivated land in 
cotton should not be required to cut 40 
per cent while others who plant 75 per 
cent of all cultivated land to cotton cut 
40 per cent which will allow them 45 
per cent.” 

S. L. Carpenter, Lincoln County, N. 
C.: “Lespedeza is all good for those 
that can’t raise red clover or alfalfa. 
Of course alfalfa takes deep plowing, 
lime, humus, and good preparation, 
but—talk about feed! On eight acres 
the first year I cut 62 tons of the fin- 
est hay you have ever seen! I sow 
cight pounds red clover seed per acre 
on small grain every March and I 
have never failed to get a stand ex- 
cept last year.” 

Charles F. Cates, Alamance County, 
N. C.: “It is as necessary to put a 
winter cover crop on lands left bare 
by row-culture as it is to house your 
wagons, plows, tools, etc. Open to the 
elements both will go to ruin, but the 
fertility of your exposed rolling soil 
will go first and faster. Now as to 
cotton and tobacco reduction you have 
touched a tender spot with me. As 
you will remember I was. vitally in- 
terested ‘n the tobacco organization 


fast Piedmont farmers are building 
trench silos. 


A Program for Feeding Hogs 


“Then about hogs. North Carolina 
farmers are stingy with their corn, 
They count the ears grudgingly to 
all livestock. Whenever we produce 
enough so that it does not hurt our 
conscience to shovel it out into the hog 
feedlot, then we have become live- 
stock-minded. W. W. Shay has pre- 
pared feed mixtures for weanling pigs, 
for 60-pound shoats, for 100-pound 
shoats, and for 150-pound hogs. He 
rather likes the idea of the self-feeder 
with plenty of shelled corn always 
available and with the other compart- 
ment containing fish scrap or meat 
meal, and a third filled with a mineral 
mixture. 

“In the central and eastern parts of 
the state, Mr. Shay says an early ma- 
turing variety of corn which will have 
a good acre yield for the section may 
be planted early and marketed in late 
September as pork. Even in this case, 
it will be well to have the self-feeder 
in the field to supply tankage and min- 
eral. This sometimes doubles profits 
on the feeding venture, Shay says. He 
does not approve of allowing hogs at 
about the market weight of between 
150 and 200 pounds to eat soybeans, 
however. The loss occasioned by selling 
oily pork at a reduced price more than 
offsets the gains made by hogging 
down the corn and beans. 

“But, if we are thinking of growing 
more hogs on the acres rented to the 
Government, the question of sales does 
not enter because hogs fed on crops 
grown on this rented acreage must be 
used for a home food supply. In this 
case, the land may be used to the best 
advantage in producing the supply of 
pork needed for the home and _ the 
tenants.” 


years ago, growing 40 to 50 acres of 
tobacco and a smaller acreage in cot- 
ton. For the past several years—I 
have produced neither tobacco nor cot- 
ton and am not eligible to sign eithera 
tobacco or cotton acreage reduction 
contract. I have already taken my to- 
bacco off a glutted market but living 
on a diversified farm I do not want 
to be forever debarred from producing 
these crops. Probably no farmer should 
be asked to reduce below some mini- 
mum amount—say three to five acres 
of cotton or tobacco.” 


S. H. Saunders, Bedford County, 
Va.: “I never plow much steep land; 
I use that for grazing and run culti- 
vated crops on it only one year at a 
time then to small grain and back to 
hay crops and grass. With this rota- 
tion and deep plowing we don’t have 
much soil washing. I liked Mr. Cok- 
er’s article, ‘The South Can Grow 
Its Own Wheat.’ I don’t think we 
should call ourselves farmers unless 
we keep almost all kinds of livestock 
and grow the grain and hay they need 
and also have plenty of pasture for 
them through the long grazing season 
we have in the South. And our graz- 
ing and hay fields are the greatest pro- 
tection against soil washing.” 
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NEW EASY WAY TO COMPARE MOTOR CARS! 


Any Dodge dealer will be glad to tell you about the new “Show- 
Down” Plan...show you how this up-to-date Plan gives you all 
the facts about the 1934 cars. It’s amazingly simple and easy to 
use. Puts complicated mechanical words into everyday English. 
Lets you compare cars for yourself. Saves “shopping around”— 
in just a few minutes you can see for yourself which car offers the 
most for the money. 















They constantly TRY 
other brands—that’s why 
they USE U. 8. TIRES 



































began using 


well-known brands. 
Tires today because 
carried on constantl 
always proved U. S. 





“We began hauling 
with one L! 
teen trucks ‘varying 


sistent use of 
R. J. MINTEER 


Fourteen years’ experience has 
shown Kauffman and Minteer 
Inc., Milk Transportation, 
Jobstown, N. J., that one way 
to be sure that milk trucks 
stay on schedule is to equip them 
with the best tires that money 
can buy. 
For elev 
Kauffman and Minteer have 
equipped their trucks with U. S. 
Tires and they have bought these 
tires for but one reason—com- 


en consecutive years 


“We buy tires on one basis—service. 


after three years of experience covering all the 


anything else we can buy. 


(Signed) R. J. MINTEER 


2-ton truck. Today we operate six- 


capacity, covering a total of 2,180 miles a 
day. Needless to say, in our business we have 
to be absolutely sure of the utmost depend- |: 
ability in every item of equipment. Our con- [po 


(Signed) C. F. KAUFFMAN 





We 
Tires eleven years ago— 
We are still using U. S. 
the experiments we have 
y with other makes have 

ires to be superior to 


milk fourteen years ago 










from two to seven tons 





‘ires speaks for itself.’’ 
C. F. KAUFFMAN 


parative tests against other brands 
in the same service on the same 
trucks, show conclusively that U. S. 
Tires give them longer, more reli- 
able performance. Trust to their 
judgment when you buy tires. 
A U. S. Tire dealer in your 
locality stands ready to provide 
you with this same EXTRA WEAR 
and RELIABLE PERFORMANCE— 
at NO EXTRA COST. Go to him 
for genuine U. S. Tires built with 
TEMPERED RUBBER. 





United States Rubber Company 


WORLD’S LARGEST CUS) 





Only U. S. builds 


PRODUCER OF RUBBER 


TIRES of 


TEMPERED RUBBER 
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You CAN HAVE ELECTRICITy 


Home Plants Provide It Successfully 


By DAN 

Agricultural Engineer 

eee ‘CTR rrent is po sible for 
every farm home. There may not 

be money available to purchase the 
equipment, but outside of that it can 
be done. The isolated farm electric 
plant is used widely and freely. It’s 
a success, as many users will testify 
The day no doubt will come when 


most farm homes will be equipped with 
electric current. 

Electric current is produced by what 
is known as a generator. This ma- 
chine needs a power unit to revolve it. 
So power in some form is 
to operate ric plant. 
units there 
er; wind, 


necessary 
For farm 





an elec 





sources of 


ind gasoline. 


are 


water, 


pow- 


The gas engin S a power unit is 
much the most used. It is easy to 
obtain, to install, to operate, and not 


The 
this type of plant 
have spent a good deal of time, mon- 
ey, and study on getting out a piece 
of equipment that will meet the needs 
of every farm. 


out of reason in cost of operation. 
manufacturers of 


Batteries for Storage 


Batteries are a costly part of these 
plants, not only first price but renew- 
als as well, so we have plants with 
and without batteries. 


Then too when we have batteries we 
want to keep the cost down as much 
as possible so we use a lower voltage 
of current. It takes a battery cell 
for every two volts of current, so if 
we used the ordinary 110 volts, such 
s the city folks do, we would need 
55 cells for the batteries. That would 
be very expensive so the practice is to 
standardize on 32 volts of current 
which calls for only 16 battery 
The 32 volt current is just as good ¢ 
the 110 volt transporting it 
through necessary to use 
larger not to too 
much of it. 


The plants which store up this elec- 
tric current in batteries are of two 
types; those that are hand controlled 
and those that are semi-automatic. 
The hand controlled plants are the ones 
which have to be started by hand and 
the plant run until the batteries are 
fully charged and then the current 
used is taken from the batteries. The 


1) 


cel 


only in 
wires it is 
lose 


ones in order 


Te 


SCOATES 

oxas A. and M. College 
ther type—the semi-automatic—starts 
automaticaly whenever a heavy load 
is thrown on—usually 200 watts. The 
small loads are taken care of with the 
battery without running the plant 
Tis type of plant is quite popular, 


Non Battery Plants 





The non battery plants also come 
in two forms: the hand controlled and 
the semi-automatic. The hand con- 
trolled is perhaps the cheapest plant 
ei can be obtained. It has no bat- 

ery but is cranked by hand aid oper- 
oe whenever current is desired. Of 
course_these plants are not con- 
venient as some others but they will 
give electric current satisfactorily if 
one is willing to put up with the in- 
convenience of attending to their op 
eration as occasion demands electric 
current. 

The semi-automatic type of. this 
same plant has a small battery at- 
tached which is used for starting the 





engine. The plant is so arranged that 
whenever there is a demand for cur- 
rent by the turning of a switch, the 
plant automatically starts and runs as 
lone as that demand exists. hen all 
the switches are turned off the plant 
stops, to start again when a switch is 


turned on. 


The advantages of this type of plant 
re that it does not have a large stor- 
age battery and it can use 110 volt 
current which is easier to transport 
from place to place. 


In a survey made of 100 isolated 
electric light plant users it was found 
that over 90 per cent used 32 volt sys- 
tems and the rest 110 volt. The aver- 
age age of these plants was over five 
years. Over 95 per cent of the own- 
ers were satisfied with these plants 
ind only 3 per cent were dissatisfied. 
That is a pretty good record, I'd say. 


The equipment that can be used with 
these plants is pretty much the same 
as can be used in the cities. The onl 
exception is that usually city or high 
power lines are 110 volts a. c. while 
the plant that uses batteries has to use 
d. c. current and is 32 volts. You 
must always purchase the equipment 
you for the current have. 
That’s very important. 


use you 


SOME HIGH COsTs OF DAIRYING 
By BEN KILGORE 


OW to lower the high costs of 
dairying is an eternal question. 


It is worthy of continual study and 
planning. What are some of the “high 


spots” in “high costs” in the South? 


First and foremost is the high cost 
of roughage. Few Southern dairy- 
men make years meet and ends meet 
in hay, silage, and pasture production. 
Putting out cash money for roughage 
is a costly luxury which Southern 
dairymen, as a whole, have not 
learned they cannot afford, 


yet 


I'd venture a 
group together 
had never boug! 
life, 


guess, that if you'd 
dairymen who 
ht a bale of hay in their 
have, with a few excep- 


thi se 


you'd 


tions, those with greatest net profits 
from their dairy herds. Plan now t0 
lower “high hay costs” by sowing ade- 
quate acreages of legume hay crops. 


High pasture costs are taking 4 
heavy toll from the meager earnings 
of Southern dairymen. Neglect % 
probably the greatest reason. Let's list 
a few pasture neglects :-— 

1. Neglect to allow pastures to gt 
a good start in the spring. In ouf 
haste to lower feed costs, on to pas 
tures go the cows before grasses get 4 
good start. The results are less gta? 
for the season and bitter flavors 
in milk from weeds and twigs eatel 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 57) 
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ON A BUSH. 











50 YEARS ‘AGO LL “TIMA BEANS GREW ON 
POLES, THEY REQUIRED MUCH GARDEN 


BEANS WERE LATE MATURING. 











SPACE, MUCH LABOR CUTTING & SETTING. amaz ing I 
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MILLIONS GROW BUSH 
LIMA BEANS. WOOD HAS 
STEADILY IMPROVED “tm. 
THEM. ALL SEASON THE| en. 
VINES BEAR HUGE CLUS-| < * ~_ 
TERS OF PODS FILLED | °/ (j 
WITH LARGER, THICKER 
BEANS. \ 








AMERICA, INDIA, CHINA 


SEEDS WERE PLANTED 
COUNTRIES. 








BUYERS FROM ALL OVER THE 
WORLD COME TO WOODS FOR 
SEED, FREQUENTLY ORDERS 
COME FROM AFRICA, AUSTRALIA 
EUROPE, SOUTH AND CENTRAL 


AND 


JAPAN, LAST YEAR WOOD's 
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IN THE FIELD AND IN THE LABORA- 
TORY, THE SEARCH FOR EARLIER MORE 
PROLIFIC, MORE DESEASE-RESISTANT 
STRAINS GOES ON. CAREFUL CHECK 
IS KEPT ON ALL NEW DISCOVERIES. 
IMPROVED METHOOS OF CLEANING, 
TESTING ARE USED. 



























‘DEVELOPED BY WOOD & SONS 


Wood’s Prolific Bush Lima Beans 
Bland’s Extra Early Corn... 
. Wood’s Earliest Prolific Squash. 
Wood’s Famous Brimmer Tomato 
Wood’s Pamunkey Ensilage Corn 
Ls Kovere Mm lat -4e)(o Mm Ozona cela) 

Wood’s Forward Wheat .... 
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TO BE SURE OF ORIGI-— 
NAL HIGH YEILDING 
STRAINS, TESTED AND 
PURE, ORDER FROM 
T. W. WOOD & SONS, 
SEEDSMEN, RICHMOND, 
VIRGINIA, WRITE FOR 
OUR SPRING CATALOGUE 
THAT BRINGS OUR 
STORE TO YOUR DOOR. 











WOODS Zated. SEEDS 
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gure Fence Cost 


DIXISTEEL Has Every 


Advantage You Want in Fence 


[D XISTEEL galya- 

nizing armor- 
plates the wires with rust-proof, 
crack-proof, peel-proof zinc. But 
what’s more—into its wires is 
blended just the right amount of 
copper to make it rust resisting 
through and through. Its four- 
wrap hinge joints can’t slip. Wavy 
tension curves make Dixisteel fence 
elastic and flexible, allowing for 
from 


expansion and_ contraction 


SEND FOR FREE 
FENCE BOOK D ADDRESS 





GALVANIZED 
STEEL WIRE 
= 


heat and cold. No fence 
can better serve your 
Genuine 
Copper-bearing Dixisteel Fence 
costs no more per roll than any good 
fence. The Dixisteel dealer’s store 
near you is Fence Headquarters. Go 
there whenever you need fence 
materials. But first, mail the 
coupon at once for valuable FREE 
information about fencing for big- 
ger farm profits. 


purpose than Dixisteel. 


by the Year 












CAXEAN 
WRORAL 


Nature created the land you farm, 
the seed you plant. To make your 
land and seed produce better crops, 
she created three natural fertilizer 
materials—potash, phosphate, and 
your old friend, Chilean Natural 
Nitrate. She stored Chilean in the 
ground to mature a million years 
until you should want it to put it 
back into the ground where you 
make your crops. 











ee 

NITROGEN * 
IODINE 
CALCIUM 
OTASSIUM 


SODIUM 
MAGNESIUM 











CHILEAN NITRATE (PERHAPS you 
CALL IT “SODA” OR’SODY’) 1S THE ONE 
AND ONLY NITRATE FERTILIZER 
CREATED BY NATURE. NATURE 
GAVE IT THOSE VITAL’IMPURITIES” 
1ODINE, CALCIUM, POTASSIUM, 
SODIUM, MAGNESIUM, BORON 
ETC., TO INCREASE ITS VALUE 
TO VOUR CROPS. ....0; 











SIX YEARS BEFORE DAVY CROCKETT 
DIED IN THE ALAMO MASSACRE (1836) 
THE FIRST SHIPLOAD OF CHILEAN 
NATURAL NITRATE CAME !NTO THE 
UNITED STATES THROUGH A VIR- 
GINIA PORT (1830) ...... 





NE of the greatest drawbacks to 

“ North Carolina agriculture is the 
neglect of rotations. Talk with any 
group of Virginia farmers about their 
farm practices, and the next week talk 
to any group of North Carolina farm- 
ers about their farm practices and (if 
your experience is like ours) you will 
find ten times as much talk about rota- 
tions in Virginia as in North Carolina. 

This lack of concern about rotation 
is bothering Dr. R. Y. Winters, direc- 
tor of the North Carolina Experiment 
Station. It bothers him because he has 
seen what great increases farmers can 
get—sometimes increases of 100 per 
cent or more—by using more and bet- 
ter rotations. These are discussed in 
five of his recent North Carolina Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station Bulletins 
—Nos. 255, 256, 261, 277, and 280. 

But a rotation to amount to any- 
thing, Dr. Winters points out, must 
not be just a rotation of one rowed 
crop with another rowed crop. Some 
broadcast crops must be brought in— 
and some of these broadcast crops 
must be plowed under for soil im- 
provement. 

In a special message to North Caro- 
lina readers of The Progressive Farm- 
er which Dr. Winters asks them to 
consider before planting their 1934 
crops, he says :— 

“First, a word to our friends in East- 
ern Carolina. It is evident that more 
land of the Coastal Plain must be 
planted to summer broadcast crops, 
and more material turned into the soil 
if we are to get an increase in organic 
matter. What do you suppose is the 
ratio of row-cultivated crops to broad- 
cast crops in our Coastal Plain area? 
[It is approximately 28 to 1. Should 
each acre of this area be rotated each 
year there would be on the average 29 
years between broadcast summer crops! 

“At the Coastal Plain Experiment 
Station the last 12 years two rotations 
have been compared. No. 1 is a two- 
year rotation consisting of corn and 
cotton. No. 2 is a four-year rotation 
which includes corn, followed by rye, 
cotton, oats and vetch hay, followed 
by soybeans broadcast. In the four- 
year rotation soybeans were planted 
broadcast in the corn and turned. The 
soybeans following oats and vetch hay 
were turned for soil improvement. 


y)VERY farmer should strive to 
have something that is the best of 
its kind in the county or community. 


It may be the finest Percheron, or 
Jersey, or Shorthorn, or Duroc, or 
Merino; the finest mule; the best silo; 
the best terraced hillside; the finest 
patch of alfalfa; the prettiest home; 
the most beautiful flowering shrubs 
or shade trees; the most fruitful or- 
chard; the best soybeans; the prettiest 
pasture or meadow. Or he may con- 
tent himself with producing the earli- 
est cotton bale each year, the finest 
butter, the most uniform sweet pota- 
toes, the highest scoring seed corn, 
the most luscious honey, or the finest 
bird dogs. 

It doesn’t matter so much which of 
your products is the best, provided 
only that you have the ambition to 














BECOME ROTATION MINDED 


Director Winters Tries to Wake Us Up 


“These two rotations were started 
on land that had been improved with 
bur clover. During the first three years 
the crops of both rotations yielded well 
Following the first three years the 
yields of cotton and corn in the two- 
year rotations have dropped rapidly, 
In the four-year rotations, on the other 
hand, the yields have gradually in- 
creased. During the past two years 
the corn in the two-year rotation (corn 
and cotton) has averaged 23.6 bushels 
per acre, while that in the diversified 
four-year rotation has yielded 47,5 
bushels—a_ little more than double. 
And cotton? The cotton yield of the 
two-year rotation has dropped to an 
average of 965 pounds of seed cotton 
for the past two years, and the four- 
year rotation has maintained an ayer- 
age of 1.350 pounds per acre. 

“And of many Piedmont 
soils show the same loss of organ- 
ic matter and severe erosion. The 
records of one Piedmont county indi- 
cated a ratio of 74 acres in row culti- 
vated crops to one acre in broadcast 
crops. On the poor Piedmont. soils 
lespedeza has béen a most valuable 
crop. It covers the ground during the 
season of most intense rainfall and 
washing, and not only checks erosion, 
but helps to replace the much needed 
organic matter.” 


course 


Of course some folks may not care 
whether they make 23.6 bushels of 
corn per acre or 47.5 bushels. But 
most Progressive Farmer readers we 
know do care. Hence we believe they 
will wish to consider the following 
four rotations recommended by Dr. 
Winters—and maybe ask for his bulle- 
tins about them :— 

Two years: (1) Corn and soybeans; 
cotton followed by vetch turned 
under. (2) Corn and soybeans; soy- 
beans for seed and stalks turned. 

Three years: Corn followed by 
vetch; corn followed by oats; lespe- 
deza or soybeans broadcast. 

Four years: Corn and soybeans; 

cotton; cotton followed by oats; lespe- 
deza or soybeans broadcast followed 
by vetch. 
Cotton followed by 
vetch or crimson clover; corn and soy- 
beans: cotton followed by oats; lespe- 
deza for soil improvement and _ reseed- 
ing; lespedeza for hay or grazing. 


Five years: 


Dm © ¢g 
HAVE THE BEST AND EXHIBIT IT 


have the best of something. For the 
desire to have the very best of any one 
thing will inevitably breed in you the 
qualities that will give you greater 
success in all other lines of effort. 
The next thing we wish to urge is 
this: Having made up your mind to 
have the best of something, arrange 
to exhibit it at your state, district, 
county, or local fair next fall. The 
decision to exhibit the product will 
help you. It will help you because tt 
will make you more careful and pet 
sistent and thoroughgoing in your 
struggle for the highest perfectiol 
Moreover, making an exhibit will 
help other people. Finding that you 
have attained a high standard of pros 
ress or achievement will inspire others 
to do likewise. 
Ask for catalogs of your state and 
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county fairs If plans have not yet 
heen made for a community fair, see 
vour county agent and agricultural 
teacher and find out if one cannot now 
be decided on and a premium list an 
nounced this spring. Then decide just 
what stat and local prizes you wiil 
personally try for next fall—aiso 
which prizes Mother and the boys 
and girls will try for. 

The whole year will be happier if 
each member of the family decides 
now to do his level best with some 
crop or animal or some form of house- 
hold production—and then exhibit the 
results at some fair next fall. If a 
prize is won this year, good and well. 
If not, the knowledge gained and 
progress made will alone be worth all 
the effort, and this experience will help 
capture prizes and blue ribbons in 


later years. 
What Does It Mean? 
ay, R. EDITOR, I’m doing more 

IVE this spring to keep my land from 
washing away than I ever have done,” 
Sam Johnson blurted out as he walked 
briskly into our office the other day, 
“but I hear there’s something called 
‘strip cropping’ I haven't learned 
about.” 

“Well, Sam,’ we answered, “you 
never saw land in its natural state 
washing much, did you—land with its 
cover of native grasses, sedges, and 
weeds?” 

“No; but I ain’t goin’ to turn out all 
my land, even if I put in pasture all 
my acres rented to the Government.” 





“That's just it, Sam; if you ‘strip 
crop’) you don’t have to. Take that 
steep field of yours back of the hog 
patches. You'd go in there and plant 
comparatively narrow strips of lespe- 
deza, alfalfa, Sudan grass, sorghum, 
or some other crop to form a thick 
matted vegetation. In between the 
strips you'd plant your corn in the 
usual way. That's strip-cropping. 

“Our agricultural research men are 
finding that this method may often be 
a better method than’ terracing fo1 
slowing down water and_ stopping 
washing, though we need more of each 
both terracing and strip cropping.” 





“Well, I'm going to try out a little 
strip cropping this year and see how 
it works,” said Sam. “And another 
thing I want to know is more about 
this ‘production credit’ you've been 
writing about.” 

“Sam, it's a part of your Uncle 
Sam's credit set-up to enable farmers 
to finance themselves in the way they 
need finances. Production credit is 
Just what it says—credit for produc- 
tion of crops and livestock. Instead of 
giving a crop mortgage or borrowing 
from a bank as we used to do, Uncle 
Sam's Farm Credit Administration pro- 
vides production credit through local 
associations of farmers. The local as- 
sociation for our county and the three 
counties around us has its headquarters 
here. You know nearly all the farmers 
on the board of directors. The interest 
rate is low, you must have adequate 
security, you must prove that you're 
Cooperating with the government in 
the reduction program, you—” 

“Hold on,” said Sam, “I can see the 
secretary and get all the fine points.” 
es wre at _invitation to “Come out 

‘ € my oats,” he was gone. 
re Ps wish to get ae 
Sh iy loans should see their 
Wtatacs — or = for the three 
big td pit = Loans, Highlight- 
for a remit, and | Organize 
South ab Flite North and 
their hee | tina farmers should _send 

luest to the Production Credit 

{a ee 

corporation . 5 she ae write the same 
at Baltimore, Md. 















Y adopting the U. S. Navy Work- 
Factor Test Sinclair can now tell 


beforehand just how long an oil will last’ 
in your tractor, truck or car— and just 
how well it will protect it from wear. 
This is the same test that the Govern- 
ment Engineering Laboratory performs on 
oils before approving them for use on 
battleships, submarines, Navy airplanes, 
tractors, trucks, cars, machine tools, 
Army tanks, etc, 


The biggest battery of work-factor 
machines ever built for any company 
has now been installed at the Sinclair 
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FWORK-FACTOR TEST machine — one of 
the battery of endurance oil-testing ma- 
:chines in Sinclair’s East Chicago Testing 
:Laboratories. By means of this test 
’Sinclair engineers can select accurately 
the lubricant that will give the most effi- 
cient service at lowest cost for any type 
of farm equipment. 





East Chicago refinery. This is an even 
more severe test than the oil will have 
to undergo in your farm equipment. 


The Sinclair man in your community sells 
only oils of high work-factor ratings. His 
line of Sinclair products includes Sinclair 
Opaline and Sinclair Pennsylvania Motor 
Oils, Sinclair Tractor Oils, Sinclair Gaso- 
line, Sinclair Super-Flame Kerosene, 
Sinclair Cup and Axle Greases, Sinclair 
P. D. Insect Spray, Sinclair Stock Spray, 
and all Sinclair Farm Oils. 





Tune in Monday evenings 40 NBC Stations — SINCLAIR MINSTRELS 





OILS GREASES 
GASOLINE KEROSENE 












. Govt Wheels «Axles ono 
Ts Set of 2 Wheels and Axle (“{i!""") $12.50, 
Set of 4 Wheels and 2 Axles (“4;!""") $24 50 
54 inch 2 Meet $14.50 — 4 Mire, $28.50 


F.0.B. Jeffersonville, Ind. 


Don’t Miss This Bargain: | CYCLONE CELLAR 
peild veut, gue cart or waco or woo for septemeuant tes] AND STORM PIT 


ernment 
are 44” and 54” high, 16 spokes o! All-steel, ventilated, waterproof, heavy 


selected hard wood. Steel tires 3’ wide and %”  thic! construction, accommodates 12 people, 
_ . Steel axles are 2x 2 inches; 
Painted 3 coats. Cost Government $75 per set. A real barga) 






Studebaker for G 
Never used. Wheels 





Stanaard tread. 
it these low prices. Fully Guaranteed. 


Build your own cart or wagon or use for replacement wheels 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC TOCL CO., Dept. 4-N, 111 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO 








Escort wagons. Brand new 


holes for bolting to bolste For description and prices, write to 


Send order today. BIRMINGHAM TANK COMPANY 
Birmingham, Alabama 



















Labor-Saving 


e Crop- Making 
Seed Planters and 
Fertilizer Distributors 


Mr. E. M. Cole, our President, is recognized as 
the greatest Inventor of Seed Planters and Fertilizer 
Distributors in the world. He has received 40 U. S. 
Patents and has spent more than 33 years inventing 
and perfecting a full line of the most durable and 
efficient Labor-Saving Seed Planters and Fertilizer 
Distributors. 
At the request of the U. S. Department of Agriculture Mr. Cole 
built for the Government the only machines in the world that 
at one trip will plant amy kimd of seed any way desired and apply 
av exact measure of fertilizer in any of 21 different placements. 
: . Cole’s genius and our Modern Factory are aemeaices ae 
pd -d to making the best possible Planters and Fertilizer Dis- 
E. M. COLE, Inventor tributors. The above facts show why Cole Implements give you 
the greatest value for your money. 


Cole Cotton and Combination Planters 


Without any exception Cole Improved No. 40 
is the best Planter ever made for Drilling Cotton Seed Ac- 
curately, any quantity desired, and also best for drop- 





















































































Pita ce ping Cotton Seed in hills almost any distance desired 
Thousands of and any number of Seed to the Hill—Guaranteed to 
Cole No. 40 never miss a hill. The No. 40 also. plants accur- 


ately corn, s, beans and similar seeds. It runs 
easily anywhere. The covering wheel presses the 


Planters in 
use giving 


the best of soil around the seed, thus insuring quick, fine 
service and stand. They are made with or without Fertilizer 
satisfaction. Attachments. Get the Cole No. 40 and you will 


be fixed for a lifetime to ya Cotton Seed any- 
way you want to plant them. 


Cole Corn, Bean, Pea & Peanut Planters 


The Plain View is the most accurate Corn Dropper on earth. 
No thinning or replanting needed. Also, it is the best 
Peanut Planter. No brush or cut-off. Gravity selection and 
drop, cannot bruise the tenderest Peanut. Drops them 
“ shelled or in the Hull. 

The Double Hopper drops corn and beans, or 
any two kinds of seed, in same row at one trip. 
Save labor, make better crops, and enrich your 
land with free nitrogen drawn from the air. Write 
for information and proof, 





nuts, Beans, 
Sorghum, 
Cucumbers, 
Okra, Peas, 
Watermelons, 
Cantaloupes, 
Pecans, etc. 


Fishes Fertilizer ae 


Cole’s 15 Different Kinds of Fertilizer Distributors make 
the best and most complete line in the world. They put out 
wake all kinds of fertilizers and are made either with 
i opening plows or covering plows or discs and with 
< Force-ieed, knocker-feed or vibrator feed. There is 
a Cole Distributor for every purpose and to suit 
the needs of every farmer. Cole distributors are 
well constructed, reliable, and efficient, 
Fertilizer costs money. Get the most good out of 
or granular your fertilizer by putting it out right. Cole Dis- 
Fertilizers. tributors will save you time and make bigger yields, 


In the lead 33 years. Over 750,000 Cole Machines Sold. 


Write for 
Circular of 
Special Dis- 
tributor for 
concentrated, 
or powdered, 


The name “Cole” on a machine guarantees none but Genuine Cole Repair Parts. 
quety and service. This guarantee has You can find machines higher priced or 
proved “Good as Gold” for 33 years. Refuse lower priced than the Cole, but considering 
imi itati ms and substitutes falsely claimed to labor-saving, qualities, durability, and satis- 
be, “just as good or better. It will surely faction Cole Machines give best value per 
pay you to get the genuine Cole and use doliar. 


REMEMBER Cole guarantees service and satisfaction and sells 
at the same low prices everywhere, freight prepaid to your atation. 


Write us for full information and name of reliable Cole Dealer near you. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co., Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 
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STAF-O-LIi LIFE 


LL-MASH 
— BATTE RY FEED 
as Pa | Growin togt Sralion fer Raens 


as well as Sn Batteries .. 
Pra gg ed 


‘Paster - fealthier Growth BLO ay Wary Ve @ fel 


MANUFACTURED BY SOLD BY 
ROYAL-STAFOLIFE MILLS © THE soutn's ceanins 
MEMPHIS - MERIDIAN FEED DEALERS 


to read every advertisement in the paper, but 
look them over. Some are sure to interest you. 
And most of them contain useful, information. 


READ THE ADS AND BE INFORMED 


HAVE YOU 
READ THE ADS pe > | 


- THIS MONTH © “ -) ‘ 
_ Don’t destroy your paper or file it away 
till you have read the ads. You may not care 











WORK FOR HUSTLING FARMERS 


Early Spring Work in the Carolinas and Virginia 


Ww. the abundance of time and 
land available as a fesult of de- 
creased cotton and tobacco acreage, 
there is literally no excuse for us not 
producing all of the roughage and 
much of the grain needed by our live- 
stock. Here is what the Tennessee 
‘Extension Service says should be 
grown on a farm where there are two 
mules or horses, two milk cows, one 
brood sow or three pigs, and 50 hens :— 


8 to 12 acres summer pasture, depending on 
quality 
12 acres corn making 240 bushels 


6 acres clover and lespedeza or bean hay 
making 6 tons 


2 acres of grass or oat hay making two 
tons 


14 acre Sudan grass for hog pasture 
44%4 acres winter pasture 


These of course should be supple- 
mented with the proper concentrates 
or commercial feeds for balancing the 
ration properly. 


Need some early hay or addi- 
tional grazing? Then broadcast 20 
to 25 pounds Sudan grass seed per 
acre on well prepared, rich ground. 
On poor ground probably better plant 
in narrow rows; fertilize and culti- 
vate a time or two. 

3. By making proper use of grazing 
crops L. V. Starkey of the South 
Carolina Experiment Station says that 
about one-third of the grain feed can 
be saved on hogs. Here is what he 
says they should graze at different 
times of the year :— 

January, February, and March—barley, 
rye, oats, and rape. 

April and May-—-Rape or alfalfa. 

June, July, and August—Soybeans or 
alfalfa. 

September—Corn and soybeans. 

October and November—Corn, alfalfa, or 
soybeans. 

December—Alfalfa, barley, rye, oats, or 
rape. 

4. Wilbur O'Byrne of V. P. I. re- 
minds us: “The best time to plant 
trees is at hand (March and April). 
The state forest service will supply 
trees of the proper species and size 
for as little as $2 per thousand. The 
planting can be done by farm labor 
before the spring rush comes. And 
once planted the trees require little 
or no attention. Why pay taxes on 
idle land ?” 


5. Pine beetle, North Carolina State 
warns us, offers a danger if there are 
many “falls” in the timber. All trees 
that are down or broken should be 
taken from the woods at once—logs, 
tops, and large limbs that are over three 
inches in diameter. 


6. For small worms, midge larvae, 
on tobacco plant beds, use naphthalene 
flakes at the rate of 1% pounds to 100 
square yards of bed, with three appli- 
cations during a period of 10 days, 
advises North Carolina State College. 


The Laredo and Virginia varie- 
ties of soybeans are two of the best 
for haymaking purposes. For graz- 
ing the Biloxi is one of the leaders and 
for general soil improving purposes 
Mammoth Yellow, Biloxi, and Mam- 
moth Brown are dependable. 


8. Tests made by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture show that when 
commercial fertilizer was placed in inch 
bands not more than 3% inches from 
the seed, on one or both sides of the 
rows of cotton, most rapid germina- 





tion and best stands of plants were 
secured. This method also resulted jn 
the highest yields of cotton 


9. An excellent silage may be made 
from a combination of soybeans and 
sorghum cane. 3y «planting rather 
thick the beans will constitute only 
about 25 per cent of the silage—aboyt 
the right proportion. A noted South- 
ern stockman plants in early May in 
3Y%-foot rows, using a combination 
planter, about 1% bushel Biloxi beans 
and 10 pounds sorghum seed per acre, 


Poultry Suggestions 


1. Commenting on young Pittman’s 
turkey article on another page, A. L, 
Dean of V. P. I. says: “The young 
man has certainly got the right idea 
in confining the turks until they are 10 
or 12 weeks old, keeping them on land 
after the third week where no poultry 
has run. In this way he has been able 
to keep them from the dreaded disease 
known as blackhead. He had better 
try to run his turkeys on high land 
and keep them off low, wet places so 
they will not come in contact with 
tapeworms. Turkeys cannot be raised 
on low, heavy soil.’ 


2. When eggs get cheap, as they no 
doubt will this spring, it is advisable 
to put down the winter supply in wa- 
terglass. By using strictly fresh eggs 
with good shells and properly putting 
up in this solution, they will keep well. 
Those not having detailed recipe should 
see the county home agent or send a 
three cent stamp to L. A. Niven, The 
Progressive Farmer. 


3. When the first signs of coccidio- 
sis is noticed in chicks give the house 
a thorough cleaning. Here is what 
the South Carolina Extension Service 
advises :— 

a. Remove all dirt and refuse from the 
tloor where the chicks are kept. 

Thoroughly disinfect the floor and 
walls with lye or a coal tar preparation. 

c. Clean the litter before the chicks are 
put in the house. 

d. Clean and disinfect the hoppers and 
fountains. 

e. Remove litter every third day for at 
least two wee 


Truck and Fruit Reminders 


1. Tests at the Virginia Experiment 
Station with Stayman apples near 
Roanoke show that May application 
of nitrogen gave greatest increase if 
pounds of fruit, with April a close 
second. Sulphate of ammonia at the 
rate of 3.2 pounds was used in the three 
year tests and was applied broadcast 
under the spread of the branches. This 
quantity of nitrogen applied in May 
increased the yield about five bushels 
per tree and in April four and 1a half 
bushels. . 


Tests at the Pee Dee Experiment 
Station in South Carolina show that 
the biggest yields of No. 1 sweet po 
tatoes are secured by setting the plants 
comparatively close together and ap 
plying 500 pounds per acre of a com 
mercial fertilizer containing 9 per cent 
potash. The close spacing and ferti- 
lizing in this way resulted in more No. 
1’s and fewer strings and jumbos than 
where more spaces and less potash was 
used. Rows 3% to four feet wide 
with the plants 6 to 10 inches apart 
seem to be the best distances. 
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. Rude Warren, Burtington, 
his tobacce grown with Robertson's Fertili: 


Belews’ Creek, N.C. 


I] have used your fertilizers for three years, and 
have never used any brand that gave me better sat- 
isfaction. 


Have not sold my best grades yet. I know the 
quality is there and will send you sales ticket when 
sold. Myself and tenants all use Robertson’s goods. 











oS 





We planted approximately 35acresin tobacco, Spring, 

33 e used considerable quantity of fertilizers, 

hence you must know our faith in your fertilizers. 
The highest price received to date was $1 per Ib. 


Yours very truly, JOHN E. WHICKER. 
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falLeETs of trawlers haul in tons of fish to be used in Robert- 
son’s Tobacco Fertilizers: Fish is one of Nature’s richest plant- a 
foods—supplies quickly available nitrogen—adds 21 other ele- 
ments to the soil that CrOPS need jn lesser quantities. 
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OTE: We use 
Muriate of Potash 
;and Sulphate of Pot- 
z ash Magnesia. Mag- 
<. nesia 1S Necessary tQ 

Ycombat fro -eye— 
\\lessen the danger 
i from Sand drown. 


= al 
Weary all the 


fertility extracted 
from the soi] by the 
cottOn Crop goes to 
make the seeg. We 








*Sulphate of Ammonia 
Nitrate of Soda 
Peruvian Guano 
Animal Tankage 


f cand tankag¢—natural 
petuen to your soil Rich in nitrogen and Phosphoric 
in cot >, sted meal ‘e : acid. Generous quantities are use Cosron-Seed Meal 
eri “— Source op i it in Robertson’s Fertilizers. Blood 
t ree mos ¥ : i Acid Phosphate 
Oe 5 0 43 Seam ROBERTSON CHEMICAL CORP. « NORFOLK, VA. Sul P 

needed plant-foods: #7 Se FACTORIES AT + NORFOLK, VA., SOUTH HILL, VA., RALEIGH, N. C oe a 

j . Muriate of Potash 


: CO 
ROBERTSONS |" FERTILIZERS 


*SILKY LEAF 3-83 *GOLD DOLLAR 3-8-5 


* 
*OLD RELIABLE 2-93 | OC) | NGREDIENTS = *GOLD STANDARD 3106 


PACKED IN COTTON BAGS 


PROVEN FORMULAS FOR EBVERY € ROO 
. AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT NOW REPRESENTED 
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Why These Brands Always Mean 
QUALITY in STEEL SHEETS 


LL Steel Sheets look very much alike. But that does not mean that 

all steel sheets will act alike when put to the tests of hard service. 
Since quality in steel sheets can’t be determined by the eye, the manufac- 
turer’s integrity should be your main consideration, Tennessee Company, 


“TENNESSEE” 


Steel Sheets, is the South’s largest steel 


manufacturers of 


producer. Weare able to maintain con- 
sistent QUALITY—reflected in sheets 
of full weight, accurate gauge, superior 
finish and long life—because we control 
every process from the mining of the 
ore straight thru to the production of 
the finished product. That’s why the 
brand name ‘“*TENNESSEE” always 


symbolizes oustanding service. 


This Instructive Booklet 
Contains Many Interest- 
ing Facts About “Steel 

Sheets and How to Lay 
Them”. It will be 
sent Free upon re- 

quest, 


We also manufacture Zinc Insulated Wire 
Fence, more widely used than any other kind. 






































HUNDREDS of FARMERS 
ov WHO USE 
BLACK DIAMOND FILES 
EVERY SPRING 


VERY SPRING hundreds of 

farmers make their ‘“‘ground 
work”’ easier by sharpening har- 
row discs, plowshares, hoes and 
spades with Black Diamond Mill 
Bastard Files. 

Shrewd judges of value, these 
farmers know Black Diamond Files 
give them more value for their 
money and get the work done in 
the quickest possible time. 

For every farm filing need, main- 
tenance and repair work, plumb- 
ing and saw filing included, there 
Ware Black Diamond Files. Get 

them from your hardware store. 
They are the best files you can buy. 


BLACK DIAMOND FILES 


— NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
ee Providence, Rhode Island, U.S. A. 
--SINCE 1863 


THE STANDARD OF QUALITY 












WHAT’S NEW IN AGRICULTURE? 


By EUGENE 


OW above 12 cents, cotton is 
bringing double what it did this 
time last year. While it has reached the 
pre-war figure, it is still below the 
parity price of 14.6 cents. Consump- 
tion for the first six months of the cot- 
ton year was the highest since 1929-30. 
Exports from August 1 to March 1 
are practically the same as last year, 
but domestic consumption is ahead for 
this period. Of the 12,667,000 bales 
of cotton used during the first six 
months of the season, 8,408,000 bales 
(56 per cent) were American cotton. 


Preparations for the new crop are 
well under way. Fertilizer sales in the 
South early in the season were double 
those for the same period last year. 
In spite of higher fertilizer prices due 
to about $2.50 per ton increase in the 
cost of materials, bags, and labor, a 
bale of cotton will buy considerably 
more bags of fertilizer than was possi- 
ble last year. In 1933 a bale of cotton 
would buy 14 200-pound bags com- 
pared to 24 bags in 1910-14. This year, 
the price of a bale will purchase 22 
bags but when you include the benefit 
payments three additional bales are 
added, making a total of 25. 


AAA Cotton Program Success 


HE AAA is going ahead with 

its cotton adjustment program that 
during 1934 will bring 130 millions 
into the South, 50 millions this 
spring. Preliminary tabulations indi- 
cate that 933,028 contracts offering 
15,120,000 acres for rental have been 
obtained. Alabama, Tennessee, and 
Virginia exceeded their quotas while 
Georgia and Louisiana were close to 
the mark. Texas with 5,333,000 acres 
fell short. The reduction amounts to 
33.8 per cent of the base acreage. 


Individual contracts are being check- 
ed by county committees and revisions 
made. After this is done, if the coun- 
ty still exceeds its quota, every grower 
in the county must take a pro rata cut 
to bring the county’s acreage in line. 

Every eligible producer is being 
given an opportunity to participate in 
the program even though he did not 
make arrangements by February 15. 


More Cash for Tobacco 


N THE flue-cured tobacco area 95 

per cent of the eligible farms have 
signed a total of 100,000 tobacco ad- 
justment contracts. The distribution of 
contracts, by states, is as follows: 
Virginia, 11,000; North Carolina, 
65,000: South Carolina, 18,000; Geor- 
gia, 12,500, and Florida, 1,000. 


Flue-cured contracts are now being 
passed upon for rental payments at 
the rate of $17.50 per acre for each 
acre taken out of tobacco production. 
Applications for price-equalizing pay- 
ments accompanied a number of these 
contracts and checks covering these 
applications will go out with the first 
payment checks. 

The price-equalizing payments are 
to be made to compensate, so far as 
possible, those producers who sold 
their tobacco before improvement in 
prices resulted from the sign-up of 
contracts and the flue-cured marketing 
agreement. These payments of approxi- 
mately $4,300,000 will be divided be- 
tween states, as follows: Florida $70,- 
000 to 800 producers; Georgia $1,030,- 
000 to 10,000 producers; South Caro- 
lina $1,165,000 to 12,000 producers, 





BUTLER 
and North Carolina $2,010,000 to be. 
tween 30,000 and 40,000 producers, 


Rules for 1934 Crop Loans 


JRESIDENT Roosevelt has taken 
his pen in hand and signed the bill 
providing for 40 millions in emer- 
gency crop loans. Any farmer can get 
these seed or crop loans again this 
year if he can show (1) that he needs 
the credit and can’t get it elsewhere 
and (2) if he is coOperating with the 
government either by signing a pro- 
duction control contract or showing 
that he does not intend to increase his 
acreage or production of basic crops, 
The loans, which carry 5% per cent 
interest and are secured by first liens 
on crops planted or to be planted, vary 
from $25 to $250 per farmer. The* 
amount that can be loaned to the ten- 
ants of one landlord cannot exceed $500, 


For a loan of $150 or more, you 
should apply first to the Production 
Credit Association serving your coun- 
ty. There are now over 600 of these 
associations in the United States with | 
a capital of $65,000,000, but they can | 
make loans only when well secured by | 
acceptable collateral. If turned down | 
there, a farmer should apply to the | 

} 





emergency crop loan committee. Ap- | 
plications for loans of $25 to $150 | 
should be made direct to the emergency | 
crop loan committee, which will be set 
up in most counties. The place where | 
farmers should apply for loans will | 
be announced in the local newspapers. | 
Where county committees are not or- 
ganized, field agents of the loan office 
will take the applications. 


Loans will be made not exceeding 
the cash cost of growing crops in 1934, 
for summer fallowing, and for winter 
wheat planted in the fall of 1934. In 
certain designated drouth and storm 
stricken sections (small areas in Texas 
and Oklahoma and possibly elsewhere 
in the South) loans will be made to 
purchase feed for livestock. 

There is a severe penalty for apply; 
ing these crop loans for debts, rents, | 
past due accounts, and other refinanc- 
ing purposes. They are to be used 
only for producing, planting, fallow- 
ing, and harvesting crops. 


Landlords must waive claims to } 
crops if a tenant secures a loan. On 
the other hand, tenants benefiting 
from a loan to a landlord must waive 
their claims to the crops if the land- 
lord is to receive a loan. 


The Wheat Situation 


HE situation in regard to wheat is 

improving. There was a reduction 
of 175,000,000 bushels in the January 1, 
1934 carry-over in the three principal 
export countries of the United States, 
Canada, and Argentina, as compared 
with the carry-over of January 1, 4 
year ago. 


Average farm wheat prices in this 
country for the last six months have 
ranged from 25 to 35 cents a bushel 
under the parity price which on Febru- 
ary 15 was $1.04 cents a bushel, but 
they have been 15 to 20 cents above 
world prices as represented by the Liv- 
erpool market. 

Where farmers have planted more 
wheat than permitted by their con- 
tracts, it is up to them to dispose of 
the excess acreage by the time the just 
before-harvest inspection is made. 
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BUSINESS NEWS FOR FARMERS 





By W. C. LASSETTER 


HE traveling eye “specialists” are 

after us again. Quitman, Georgia, 
reports that a prominent farmer nearby 
was visited by a so-called eye special- 
ist. The victim was told that a film 
was forming over his eyes and that if 
not removed this would result in total 
blindness in a very few months. The 
very operation of removing 
this film was performed for the small 
sum of $87.35. A piece of wet cigar- 
ette paper, very deftly manipulated 
and drawn across the eye, was produc- 
ed as positive proof that the film ex- 
isted and that it had been removed. 
The patient could actually see this thin 
film. This operation has been known 
to cost as high as $1,500. The price 
depends on how much cash you can 
raise quickly. If you ever have the 
“great good fortune” to have a “very 
prominent eye specialist” call on you 
and advise you that a dreaded film is 
forming over your eyes, take him to 
town if you can under the pretext of 
getting the money and turn him over 
to the sheriff. If you really have some 
eye trouble ask the advice of your 
family physician, He'll be glad to refer 
you to a real specialist. 


serious 


@ A grown man was careless. He 
When 
he quit for the day a blasting cap was 
either dropped or lost out of the box 
or not put away properly. Next day 
a five-year-old boy found this pretty 
plaything. And like any five-year-old 
he had to do a little investigating with 
a nail or a stone or whatever was most 
convenient. At any rate the child paid 
for the man’s carelessness with two 
fingers, eyesight almost ruined, and 
many days of suffering. Makers of 
explosives say that country children 
are victims of 85 per cent of the acci- 
dents of this sort. Let those of us 
who are grown-ups not let things like 
this happen to little children whose 
paths cross ours. 


had been blasting some stumps. 


@ What do you think of the cotton 
grower who buys his sugar put up in 
paper bags? You'd think he’s about 
hisown worst customer, wouldn’t you? 
America’s best sugar refiners put up 
most of their sugar in cotton bags, 
made from cotton grown on the cot- 
ton farms of the South. One large 
refiner alone last year used more than 
ten million yards of cotton cloth. When 
a cotton farmer chooses to buy sugar 
put up in cotton sacks rather than 
Paper sacks, he’s making himself one 
of his own good customers. Think of 
this next time you buy sugar. 


@ If you work horses and mules in 
small teams or large you'll want a 
copy of American Pad and Textile 
Company's new 48-page booklet, “You 
Can Make More Money with Horses 
and Mules.” This booklet runs the 
entire gamut of horse and mule man- 
agement including feeding, breeding, 
raising young stock, working, control 
Of diseases and parasites, hitches for 
large teams, and most of the ques- 
tions of interest to practical farmers. 
° get a free copy write American 
Pad and Textile Co., Dept. 93, Green- 
field, Ohio. 


® What's worse than a saw that 
went saw? What do you know about 
Saws anyway? We have found Diss- 
ton’s Saw, Tool, and File Manual a 
very complete and a most interesting 





source of information on saws and 
how to make them cut. A copy can 
be had without charge if you write 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 386 
Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 
@ Crop growing contests among 


members of the 4-H clubs and the Fu- 
ture Farmers of America will be spon- 
sored during 1934 by the Barrett 
Company, distributors of Arcadian 
nitrate of soda, according to recent 
announcements of club leaders and 
educational supervisors in several 
Southern States. Valuable prizes will 
be awarded. These contests are part 
of an elaborate program of the Ameri- 
can nitrate industry for the advance- 
ment of agriculture and the betterment 
of conditions in the rural sections of 
the country. Arrangements have al- 
ready been completed for contests in 
Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi. These activi- 
ties may -be extended into other states 
as well. Details of the contests will be 
announced later. 


YO WY LY 


Great New North Carolina 
Farm Cooperative 


LL North Carolina farmers who 

believe in rural codperation now 
have two causes for rejoicing. One is 
that a state-wide “Farmers’ Cooperative 
Exchange” has been formed with am- 
ple capital and with the full codpera- 
tion of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the State Extension 
Service, the Grange, the North Caro- 
lina Cotton Growers’ Codéperative As- 
sociation, Durham Producers Ex- 
change and the Southern States Co- 
Operative and will hereafter offer a 
medium both for codperative selling 
of farm products and codperative buy- 
ing of fertilizer and farm supplies on 
a patronage dividend basis whereby 
all profits are returned to patrons. 


The other cause for rejoicing is that 
the manager is one of the most capable 
men who could possibly have been se- 
lected—M. G. Mann, secretary-treas- 
urer of the North Carolina Cotton 
Growers’ Cooperative Association. 
Other officers whose names further in- 
sure sound and economical manage- 
ment include W. W. Eagles, president ; 
Dudley W. Bagley, vice-president ; 
Earl S. Vanatta, secretary-treasurer ; 
and the following directors: U. B. 
Blalock, C. W. Tilson, J. W. McCorkle, 
W. E. Funderburk, John T. Albritton. 


© © DY 
Water Tank Saved Work 
Y PLACING a tank at the end of 


my kitchen, and connecting the 
pump and tank with piping, then put- 
ting a sink in the kitchen, also put- 
ting a tin tub about four feet long in 
the large pantry on the end of the 
kitchen, I very greatly reduced my 
work. I connected the sink and tub 
with the piping on the outside by mak- 
ing a hole through the floor and tub 
for the drain pipe, and used a cork 
stopper in the drain. This is a crude 
arrangement, but it provides me with 
a bathtub and running water in the 
kitchen. Although the water is pump- 
ed into the kitchen by hand, it is much 
easier than carrying it into the kitchen 
by the bucketful. 

MRS. J. S. COVINGTON. 

Richmond County, N. C. 

































_.. THESE GROWERS ARE HAPPY OVER 
RESULTS WITH ORANGE TOBACCO FERTILIZER 


Here is a group of happy 
and prosperous tobacco 
growers who used S-D 
Orange and made more 
money than they would 
have with any other to- 
bacco goods. Do you blame 
them for feeling good? 
You'll be happy also if you 
y use Orange this season. 












































Well Pleased—Look at smiling W.R. Harris 
of Greenville, N.C.(above). Orange brought 
1175 pounds per acre. Against one com- 
petitive goods Orange did $50 per acre 
better; against another, $32 per acre better. 
Wouldn’t you be pleased? 

He Tested It—Mr. J. A. McCoy of Snow 
Hill, N. C. (right) says: “Three years ago 
I bought your Orange just to try it. The 
next year I bought from you exclusively. 
I have had four crops that I used Orange 
under; the cheapest brought $180 per acre, 
the best $285. I am well pleased.” 

Made Crop Healthy—At right, Mr.B.R.Har- 
rison of Trenton, N. C.,and his new Chev- 
rolet. Ishe happy? He says:‘For several years 
Ihave beentroubled with 
diseased tobacco, but 
this year, using Orange § 
for the first time, mycrop fF 
was absolutely disease 
free. Orange caused my 
tobacco to be healthy |™ 
and thus resist disease. 
One crop brought over si 
$300 per acre. Orange fe 
is worth the price. 
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: 4 
Mr. G. D. Phillips of Smith- Mr. Z.D. Batts of Elm Mr. J. O. Parker of 
field, N. C., says: “I was well City, N. C., says: “I Ahoskie,N.C.,says: 


consider Orange “With terrible storm 
damage to two barns, 
I averaged $265.67 
for my crop.” 


pleased with Orange Tobacco 
Fertilizer and expect to use it bacco Fertilizer the best 
again this year. My five acres’ in the world.” 

sold for $1,432.50.” a 





We honestly believe Orange 
Tobacco Fertilizer to be by 
far the best made. No other 
tobacco goods has eyer 
been found that will con- 
sistently produce the results 
in quality of 
leaf, or quan- 


SMITH-DOUGLASS CO. Inc. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


PLANTS AT MURFREESBORO, N.C. - NORFOLK, VA. - DANVILLE, VA. * KINSTON, N.C. 
FERTILIZERS FOR + TOBACCO - COTTON - TRUCK - PEANUTS ~* GRAIN 


tity that Orange brings. It is 
premium goods, but most 
economical in the long run. 
There is only one piece of 
goods that approaches it in 
quality and that is Jamaca, 
our standard goods, “better 
than anybody else’s best.” 



































LETTERS ON . 


are the “Best 


and Mules are the best farm power. 


be given. 


Contest Closes May 26 


—nearest post office. 


DALLAS, TEXAS Dept. P.F. 








WORTH OF PRIZES TO BE 
GIVEN FARMERS, FARM BOYS 
AND GIRLS FOR WRITING BEST 


Why HORSES and MULES 


How to win one of these many fine prizes 
Go to your local store that sells harness, your bank, or county agent, 
ask to see the circular we have mailed them, giving the simple rules 
and suggestions for writing your letter. Horses and Mules and feed 
to operate them are grown on the farm. Initial cost, upkeep, and 
depreciation is smaller. There are many other reasons why Horses 


one of the fine saddles, harness, collars and other valuable prizes to 


All letters must be mailed before mid- 


night that date. Winners will be ments and date prize 
announced first on the ‘Old Grey Mare winners will be named: 
Radio Program.” (See stations oppo- WOC-WHO 
site). Des Moines 


Go now to your store, bank, or county 
agent for full information. Mail your WEAA, Dallas 
letters or inquiries to address below KPRC, Houston 


HORSE AND MULE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Wayne Dinsmore, Secretary 


RUE onc eS ee ecpammam ro 


Farm Power 


Write a letter about them. Win 


During your favorite 
radio programs, over 
these stations, listen for 
important announce- 


WLS, Chicago 
KTSP, Sc. Paul 
WLW, Cincinnati 





WKY, Oklahoma City 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














HERE'S Classified 
WHY = Aas 
Produce Quick Results 
Our 850,000 subscribers know that only reliable 
advertisers are allowcd space in our columns. 


See classified page for rates. Mail your order 


TODAY 






BALD NO LONGER;....) 


Mr. A. S. R, of New York City write 
“| had 3 bald spots the size ofa half- 
dollar. | used Japanese Oil for 3 months 
and now my bald spots are entirely 
Covered with hair."* 

JAPANESE OIL, the antiseptic counter-irritant, is 

ased by thousands for baldness, falling hair, loose 

dandruff and scalp itch. Price 60¢. Economy size $1. 

All draggists’. 


NATIONAL REMEDY CO., 56 W. 45th St., Dept.PF.N.Y. 




















Hay Fever e e Bronchitis 


Prominent medical authority now advises colleagues — 
“There is no distressing and disabling diseased condition 
more amenable to correct handling than asthma.” This coin- 
sides with our reports of thousands of cases. Revolutionary 
discovery of European physician — regarded as exceedingly important 
contribution to Materia Medica ~ has worked wonders. No adrenalin. No 
dope, Combats toxic condition. Attacks basic cause Nothing else like it. 
Write at once for amazing details. R. M. B. Laboratories, Inc., 
1323 Securities Building. Seattle, Washington. 





CAN BE 
YOURS/ 


WOMERN!..EARN EXTRA 
MONEY AT HOME making beautiful 


hooked rugs. All the rage~everyone using them. 
No special ability needed to follow our simple yet 
fascinating method. Make money the first week! 


YOU MAKE—WE SELL! 
We have the store —the customers. All you do is 
make the rugs and send them to us for sale. No 
canvassing or soliciting! We furnish complete 
instructions, tools and materials. Our Colonial 
Kit contains everything you will need to make a 
lovely full-sized hooked rug. Don’t wait... | 


Write today... Complete details | 





sent to you... 


Hollywood 
Studio Stores, inc., Ltd. 
$334 Hollywood Bivd. f REE 
Dept. 7 
Hollywood, California 








TREAT 
LAME HORSE 
while he WORKS 


Horse keeps working while being treoted 
with old relioble Absorisine never blisters 
nor removes hoir Brings quick aid in re- 
lieving muscular soreness, swellings, other 
ailments of strain or sprain. Antiseptic to 
oid healing. of open sores galls, cuts 
Economical. Little goes far. Any druggist 
Large bottle $2.50 W. F. Young, Inc 
231 Lyman St. Springfield, Mass 


USE 


ABSORBINE 










SAY! YOU NEED 
"SPOHN’S" 
IT STOPPED MY 
COUGH ! 


2 to 1 that Spohna’s Compound relieves your horse’s 
cough in 24 hours. Results are quick and gure. A 
stimulating expectorant which acts instantly on mucous 
membranes, Makes breathing easy. Used by famous horse- 
men for 40 years. Dr. H.M. Parshall, Urbana,O.,says*‘Used 
Spohn’s for 12 years, wonderful results, recommend it.”” 


Ss co STOPS COUGHS 
SPOHN MPOUND “wi Cots 
Don’t wait until © horse ) wate sick. Get SPOHN’S 
NOW. Stop seep hr before it develops. The sure and eco- 
nomical way. Sold by Groagiets, 60c and $1.20. Send name 
of your druggist quick and get 3eday treatment FREE. 
SPOHN MEDICAL CO,, Box X.A., GOSHEN, IND. 











Belted and 
Geared Pumpers 
A wonderful engine for home and farm. 


- : 

ST xy 
Cheapest reliable power for pumping. RAY, 
sawing, Separating or similarwork. Put 













~,/ ft 
LES 
aS 
one to work and watch it pay for itself. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
2354 Oakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















You’ve heard of “Texas Longhorns” all your life: Here are some in the herd of 
. A. Schreiner. 


Is PASTURE ALONE ENOUGH? 


@ The quality and supply of pasturage is the most important factor 
in deciding the question of whether to feed grains or other concentrates 
to the livestock when on pasture. But, unfortunately a “good” pasture 
is rather an indefinite term. There are varying degrees of “goodness.” 
Dr. Butler’s article herewith helps you decide when and what to feed. 


By TAIT BUTLER 


HEN and how much grain or extra good cow to pay for any concen- 

other concentrates should be fed trates at present prices, if the pasture 
to livestock on pasture are always im- be a really good one. 
portant questions which each farmer When turning cows on pasture early 
must decide according to existing con- in the spring, after they Have been on 
ditions as to demand and prices for grain and hay, or hay and silage, one 
products and his own circumstances. should be certain that the pasture will 

There are so many factors which give the cows all the good grass they 

must be given due consideration in will eat, or grain feeding should not 
deciding these questions that no hard be suddenly and entirely stopped. 
and fast rules can be laid down that It is rare that the pastures are good 
will fit all cases. For illustration, young enough, when the cows are first turned 
growing animals should generally be on them in the spring, to enable good 
fed some concentrates, no matter how cows to produce most profitably with- 
good the pastures, if rapid growth is out some extra feed. On the other 
desirable or the animals are to be mar- hand, at the present low prices for 
keted while young. On the other hand, dairy products, compared with feed 
mature stock, or animals of poor qual- prices, the pasture will have to be rath- 
ity or low production should not be fed er poor, and the cow extra good, or 
concentrates while on good pastures. else it will not pay to feed much if any 
But high producing animals, when concentrates. 
their products are bringing a fair price, 
may give greater profits when fed con- 
centrates even though the pastures are 
very good. 


The low prices received for dairy and 
other livestock products have brought 
to the attention of many stockmen the 
fact that we have always used concen- 
trates rather extravagantly in Ameri- 
can feeding. We are therefore at this 
time hearing much about the value of 
good roughages of which good _ pas- 
turage is the best. These are valuable 
lessons we are learning from the low 
prices of this depression, which has 
affected all industries. Much emphasis 
is being placed on the quality of the 
roughage, which is one valuable lesson, 
and another is that if the roughage is 

The average person is apt to con- good and we feed plenty of it the more 
sider a pasture good if there is a suffi- expensive grains cannot be economl- 
cient quantity of grazing plants to give cally used in such large quantities as 
the animal a good fill in a reasonable we have been accustomed to using. 
length of time. That is, if there is 
enough pasturage so that the animal Grain Costs Most in the South 
may get a good mouthful as often as it ae 7 
desires. But this measurement ignores In restigation has brought out clearly 
entirely the quality or nutritive value the fact that a larger part of the South- 
of the feed obtained. The quality of ¢™ dairyman’s feed costs are for grain 
the pasturage not only depends on the than is true of any other section of 
nutritive quality of the plant or plants, this country. This is due to two facts: 
but in many ¢ases also on the stage of first, our pasturage and other rough- 
their growth. And further still, on the @¢s have not been as good, and second, 
quality of the land on which they grow. OUFr Srain prices have been higher. The 
Therefore about the best we can do in lessons are, that we should make bet- 
defining a good pasture is to state that ter pastures, produce more silage, an 
a pasture may be said to be good when 8TOW more legume hays. 1 he average 
there is an abundance of palatable, nu- dairy cow of the South will not pay 
tritive plants, in the right stage of tor any concentrate 11 furnished good 


“What Is a Good Pasture? 


Even cultivated grasses and other 
pasture plants differ in their nutritive 
values and these cultivated or tame 
plants usually have a higher feeding 
value than wild or “native” plants. 
Also the legumes usually have a higher 
feeding value than grasses, except pos- 
sibly when the grasses are young. 


their growth, on a fertile soil. pasturage or given all the good legume 
hay and silage she will eat. 
Feeding Dairy Cows on Pasture [ fancy I hear readers saying, “Well, 


after reading all this, I don’t know yet 
Good cows will usually pay for some whether I should feed my cows any 
grain or other concentrates, even when concentrates or not when they are on 
on good pastures, if the price received pasture.” Neither do I. I don’t know 
for their product is good. Low to how good or bad your pastures are 
medium producing cows will not pay nor how good or poor your cows. 
for extra feed if on a good pasture. only know that if you have good pas 
Certainly not at the present prices of tures, which most of you haven't, aM 
dairy products. In fact, it will take an average cows, which most of you hav® 
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it will probably not pay to feed any 
concentrates with dairy products at 
present prices. 

Yes, I know one other thing, that 
unless your pastures are at least fairly 
good, it will pay to feed some concen- 
trates to any cow that is worth keeping. 
And if it is just the one family milk 
cow you have in mind, it will pay to 
feed her all the grain she will eat if 
that be necessary to obtain sufficient 
milk to give each member of the family 
a proper allowance of milk—a quart a 
day for growing children and at least 
a pint for adults. 


Hogs and Sheep on Pasture 


Instead of stating that hogs should 
be fed grain while on pasture, the cor- 
rect form of statement is, that hogs 
should have good pasturage while be- 
ing fed grain. From one-quarter to 
one-third the grain feed may be saved 
by furnishing hogs suitable grazing. 


Sheep require no grain feeding if on 
good pasture, except probably when 
suckling lambs. It is generally regard- 
ed as good practice to feed lambs for 
the early market some grain, although 
if the pastures are extra good there 
may be some question of this, accord- 
ing to some experimental tests. 


It probably will not pay to feed the 
average Southern beef cattle grain or 
other concentrates while on fairly good 
pastures, at the present prices of feeds 
and cattle. With cracked cottonseed 
cake cheap it may pay to feed beef 
cattle intended to be sold off grass in 
the fall some cottonseed cake or meal 
in order to have them ready for market 
earlier, say late July or August, be- 
fore the heavy run of grass cattle get 
on the markets, and also before the pas- 
tures get dry and short. 


Sudan Grass for Pasture 


If there is one outstanding need to 
feed even the livestock we have, it is 
more and better pasturage. Our per- 
manent pastures are usually on lands 
unsuitable for cultivation and furnish 
too little feed of too low feeding value. 
Hence the greater need for temporary 
pastures. If we can’t have temporary 
pastures in a crop rotation—pasturing 
at least two years and cropping three— 
we can have a good summer pasture by 
sowing Sudan grass in the spring. 

Evidence is rapidly accumulating 
which shows that Sudan grass is the 
best summer temporary pasture crop 
We can grow over practically the entire 
South. It stands drouth better than 
most pasture crops of wide adaptation, 
grows rapidly, and if pastured at the 
right stage of growth is nutritious. If 
It 1s not needed for grazing, when in 
its best stage of growth for that use, 
it may be allowed to grow until the 
first heads begin to appear and cut 
and cured into excellent grass hay. And 
Pasturage or another crop of hay may 
then be made from the second growth. 
The best stage to begin pasturing is 
when plants are 6 to 12 inches high. 
Circular No. 44 of the Tennessee 
Experiment Station, on Sudan Grass 
for Summer Pasture, says :— 


“Good use was made of it (Sudan) 
48 pasture for beef cattle when a sum- 
mer drouth cut down the bluegrass. 

€ average gain per acre was 116 
Pounds. Later in the season the beef 
Cattle were removed, and the Sudan 
Was used as pasture for the dairy 
Cows; after which a heavy crop of 
hay was made from the surplus growth. 

An experimental area was devoted 
to Sudan during the summer of 1931. 

Wo yearling steers were turned in on 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 49) 


































HOW 


TO GET 
DEPENDABILITY 


Dependability sums up everything that’s 
desirable in a gasoline engine. For ten 
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consecutive years every major racing 
victory in the world has been won by 
men who depended upon Champion 
- Spark Plugs. Insist on Champion de- 
pendability in your car and truck 





as well as your farm engines. 


USE THE 







SPARK PLUGS 
CHAMPIONS 

USE f EXTRA-RANGE SPARK PLUGS 

Cea Have Your Dealer Test Your Spark Plugs Regularly 











QUICK DEATH TO PESTS 


..++.» Yet so Pure Gulf Salesman Gargles with It! 


7 






\ Ci 


E. E. Babers, Gulf Represent- Left to right: Johnnie Daniels, 
ative, ra _ bargain: 9 : Claude Rogers and CharlesWillmann 
in the act of gargling. of Willmann Dairy, Corsicana, Tex. 





“I Can Safely Claim 15% Increase in Production USE_THIS COUPON TO ORDER 


Since Gulf Livestotk Spray Was Put in Use,” 5 Gallon || 
Says Mr. Charles Willmann. Utility Pail 


AIRYMEN who are interested in the health of their uvesTock (me ar 
cows and in keeping milk production at a peak figure _ SPRAY gal 

will find Gulf Livestock Spray a real aid. ' a . ay Age 
en empty, is con- 


: : tainer is a handy pail to 
Made of the finest neutral base petroleum oils, Gulf Live- vsypebtyettinn: nth 


stock Spray will not burn or blister, and keeps the coat = ia 
smooth and glossy. Due to the fact that it contains as high | GulfRefining Co., 3800 Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa 
as 40% more Pyrethrum than ordinary sprays, it is a quick | Gentlemen: 


killer and a lasting repellent that need be used but once a day. | Please enter my order for the following. € enclose 














Write or phone the local Gulf representative for a FREE = - oe: eee - 0 

copy of the booklet “Why You Should Use Gulf Livestock 5 a sae ot rhe 5 ovat = 

Spray.” You'll find it interesting and instructive. 1 gal. Cans at $1.50 o 
Continuous Hand Sprayer with 

GULF REFINING COMPANY : PITTSBURGH, PA. FN acme ss go o 

ectric Power Sprayer $15.00 QO 


*Price includes steel drums. 


GULF LIVESTOCK SPRAY «-................. Peace 


Kills Flies, Lice and Ticks * Repels Stable & Horn Flies Addsess....+0seseeereesreeerserseerererseeses 
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It costs less to use horses for power. 
Also, they restore soil fertility. 








W. Kerr Scott, Mellville Jersey 
Farm, Haw River, N.C., 45 
State Master of the N.C. State 
Grange and successful owner 
and operator of a 500-acre 
dairy farm. 


“Using Collar Pads 
is good 
common sense” 


“PROTECT a mule’s shoulders and he 

will be in good working condition 
every day.’ That’s the way W. Kerr 
Scott, Mellville Jersey Farm, Haw River, 
N. C., feels about collar pads. He con- 
tinues: ‘I believe in insurance. Collar 
Pads are the best and cheapest insurance 
policies I know against loss of working 
hours in the field.” 

Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pads fill up the 
looseness in collars when the horse’s or 
mule’s neck and shoulders shrink under 
hard work. Collars fit. No rubbing. No 
chafing. Consequently, no galls, no sore 
shoulders, no lost time, and longer life 
from collars. ‘ 

Have a Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pad in 
good condition for every animal you 
work. Better still, have two pads so that 
you can alternate them. - 

It’seconomy to buy good pads, whether 
filled with regular stuffing or genuine 
deer hair. Tapatco Pads are made from 
excellent quality drill. Stuffing is special- 
ly prepared. Hooks are fas- 
tened by wire staple and felt 
washer attachment, a spe- 
cial Tapatco development. 


HORSE COLLAR PADS 


t 


FREE 


48 pages. Authoritatively 
written by experts. Con- 
tains timely, useful informa- 
tion on horses as against 
tractors; multiple hitches; 
care of horses and mules; 
utilizing land taken out of 
production; reducing costs; 
etc..Mail coupon for FREE 
copy. 





THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO. 
Dept. 93, Greenfield, Ohio. 


GENTLEMEN: — Please send me FREE copy 
of ‘‘Make More Money with Horses and Mules." 
Write name and address plainly on the margin. 











CATARRH and SINUS 
SUFFERERS, LISTEN 


GUARANTEED RELIEF OR NO PAY 


The only sensible way to treat catarrh and sinus 
trouble is to clear the blood. Build up your system 
and strengthen the lining of the nose and throat to 
fight the germs which cause catarrh. Hall’s does this. 
Don’t be embarrassed by hawking and spitting, 
catarrhal bad breath and rotten discharges. Clear 
the nasal passages. Guard against frequent colds 
and sinus trouble. Use Hall’s Catarrh Medicine. 


NEW TREATMENT CHART FREE 
Let this chart guide you to relief. Write for it 
toda A postal card brings it and our positive 
guarantee offer. Sehd now. 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Dept. 94, TOLEDO, OHIO. 
Sold by All Leading Druggists. 
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The area that will benefit directly through the TVA development. 


THE COST OF ELECTRICITY 
TVA’s Services 75c to $10 a Month 


@ Everybody was interested in last month’s “Rural Electrification in 
the South,” by George M. Rommel. “There ts many a home served by 
electricity,” he says, “where no servant ever enters the house except this 
one which comes over the wires.” And this untiring “servant that comes 
over the wires” to light the house, pump the water, provide refriger- 
ation, and run the radio, etc., the South will have hereafter at low cost. 
Mississippi says: “We'll light up on a dozen eggs a week!” 


N OUR last issue Mr. George M. 

Rommel, agricultural engineer of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority—that 
is the gigantic organization created by 
Congress and President Roosevelt to 
develop the electrical possibilities of 
Muscle Shoals and of the whole Ten- 
nessee River watershed in Tennessee, 
Alabama, Kentucky, Western North 
Carolina, etc. (see map) — answered 
six big questions for us. Now here are 
three more dealing with that most 
vital of all economic issues, “How 
much will it cost?” 


@ “About what overhead expenses 
must farmers probably incur for poles, 
wiring, and electrical equipment, and 
how can this overhead expense be fi- 
nanced? What is the new Electric 
Home and Farm Authority and how 
will it help?” 


The lines now being built are cost- 
ing an average of about $800 per mile. 
A small membership fee will give the 
associations a fund with which to make 
a down payment on the acquisition of 
the lines. Then a simple amortization 
plan will be adopted for the complete 
purchase, each member paying a flat 
amount per month, or a small addition 
to the cost of current. 


Wiring a four or five-room house 
will cost not over $25, and may be a 
great deal less. Equipment costs are 
high now because not enough equip- 
ment is sold to bring the selling mar- 
gin per unit down, and more equip- 
ment is not sold because the cost of 
electric current is high, and the cost of 
electric current is high because more 
equipment is not being used. The 
Electric Home and Farm Authority 
was organized as a branch of the TVA 
for the purpose of smashing this vi- 
cious circle. It is planned as a sort 
of codperative effort between the TVA, 
electrical manufacturers, dealers in 
electrical goods, and the power com- 
panies to reduce the cost of elec- 


Cost per 
month ° 
$0.75 Lights. 

1.00 Lights and radio. 
1.50 Lights, radio, and water pump. 


trical equipment, extend its use, in- 
crease the use of current, and hence 
bring down the cost of current per 
unit and make things better all around. 
Definite plans for the new Authority 
have not yet been announced. 


@ “How do the rural rates for elec- 
tricity suggested by the TVA compare 
with the rates charged in cities in the 
same section ?” 

There is to be no difference in rural™ 
and urban rates. Where rural users 
form an association to distribute pow- 
er, the minimum charges suggested 
are as follows: Where there are two 
to five users per mile, $1.20 per 
month; five to ten users per mile, 75 
cents ; over ten users per mile, 60 cents. 
For the first 50 kilowatt hours per 
month, 3 cents per KWH, which 
includes the minimum; for the next 
150 kilowatt hours per month, 2 cents 
per KWH;; for the next 200 kilowatt 
hours per month, 1 cent per KWH; 
for all over 400 kilowatt hours per 
month, 4 mills per KWH. 


@ “About what will be a farmer’s 
monthly bill for various forms of elec- 
tric service under TVA rates?” 

The best answer to this question is 
found in a statement made by Con- 
gressman John E. Rankin of Missis- 
sippi in a radio address delivered a 
few weeks ago. Here are his figures 
showing how Mr. and Mrs. Farmer 
can sit down and order different kinds 
of electric service at so much a month 
—anywhere from 75 cents a month to 
$10—just as they would: order meats, 
vegetables, etc., on a restaurant menu 
card. The figures given are for cur- 
rent consumed only. Of course the 
cost of the equipment or appliances is 
extra. The Electric Home and Farm 
Autherity is planned to bring equip- 
ment costs within the reach of the or- 
dinary pocketbook. Here are Mr. Ran- 
kin’s figures from which the farmer 
may make his choice :-— 


SERVICE FURNISHED FOR PRICE ON LEFT 


2.00 Lights, radio, water pump, electric iron, and percolator. 

2.50 Lights, radio, water pump, electric iron, percolator, and washing machine 

3.00 Lights, radio, water pump, electric iron, percolator, washing machine, toaster 
and waffle iron, vacuum cleaner, food mixer, and fans. 

3.50 Lights, radio, water pump, electric irom, percolator, washing machine, toaster, 
waffle iron, vacuum cleaner, food mixer, fans, and refrigerator. 

5.00 Lights, radio, water pump, electric iron, percolator, washing machine, toaster, 
waffle iron, vacuum cleaner, food mixer, fans, refrigerator, and electric range. 

6.50 Lights, radio, water pump, electric iron, percolator, washing machine, toaster, 
waffle iron, vacuum cleaner, food mixer, fans, refrigerator, electric range, 


and electric water heater. 


8.00 Lights, radio, water pump, electric iron, percolator, washing machine, toaster, 
waffle iron, vacuum cleaner, food mixer, fans, refrigerator, electric range, 
electric water heater, and operation of small motor for sawing wood, run- 
ning feed mill, ensilage cutter, and miscellaneous small power requirements. 

10.00 Lights, radio, water pump, electric iron, percolator, washing machine, toaster, 
waffle iron, vacuum cleaner, food mixer, fans, refrigerator, electric range, 
electric water heater, operation of small farm motor for sawing wood, run- 
ning feed mill, ensilage cutter and miscellaneous small power requirements, 
and light and ;ower for 30-cow dairy. 














THESE PICTURES SHOW HOY 

2% CERESAN 

IMPROVES COTTON 
STANDS 














Save replanting — reduce 
losses from damping-off or sore-shin, 
anthracnose and angular leaf spot—get 
a better cotton yield from restricted 
acreage, just by dust-treating seed with 
2% Ceresan. 

2% Ceresan saves its cost right away; 
gives uniform stands for at least 14 less 
seed. And has increased yields as much 
as 12.9%, as reported by Texas Ex. 
periment Station. Write now to the 
Bayer-Semesan (Co, 
Inc., Wilmington, 
Del., for free Cotton 
Pamphlet W-2. 

IR, 


NARCISSUS 

Use New Improved Semesan 
Jr. for corn; Improved Seme- 
san Bel for potatoes; New 
Improved Ceresan for wheat, 
oats, barley. 


—— ~ 
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Learn to Play 


Piano, Organ, Violin FREE 
Scholarships 

To introduce our im- 
proved method of teach- 
ing we offer free scholar- 
ships in this old, success- 
ful school to a limited 
number of adults orchil- 
dren in each county. The 
course is complete. You 
learn to play piano, or- 
gan or violin by studying at home. We make 
no charge for anything excepting the ordi- 
nary supplies you use and mailing. You will 
not be disappointed. Write today. American 
College of Music, 1316 Main St. Kansas City,Mo. 















E FENCE 
BARGAIN BOOK 


Barg . rown 
00k THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 


‘ain 1 y 


Dept. 5566 CLEVELAND, OHIO, MEMPHIS, TENW. 








To BUYERS of 
GALVANIZED 
ROOFING: 


@ DON'T just say 
“2 ounce-coated”— 





ra wt 





say “SEAL OF Dy ANN 
Seat ane (UE 


sheet you buy bear 
this Seal. It is the 
only way you can 
be sure of getting 
this specially made 





roofing, extra heavy-coated with full 2 ounces of zinc per sq, f 


that gives you practically a lifetime of rust-free service 
reduces your “per year’ costs to a minimum. In 


and V-crimped styles. Costs 15% more, but lasts 300% lond® 


Fill out coupon for‘‘Facts About Heavy-Coated Galvanized 
and “Directions for Laying Galvanized Roof- 
ing,”” two interesting and very valuable 


FREE BOOK S\@" 


AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE, INC. Ww 
Dpt.11A, 60 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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GLIMPSES OF MOHAIR LAND 





An Empire in the Picturesque Southwest 


By SALLIE F. HILL 


UR cover page this month calls 

attention to a farm product little 
known in the East or North, but of 
yery real importance to thousands of 
farmers and ranchmen in Texas and 
states farther west. 

“In 1910,” reads an old authority on 
the subject, “there were 1,500,000 An- 
gora goats in the United States, the 
majority being in Texas, New Mexico, 
and Arizona.” That the industry is a 
thriving one is sufficiently proved by 
the fact that “about 1,500,000” in 1910 
has increased to more than 4,000,000 in 
1930, the Southwest still having a vast 
majority. Texas alone clips around 
15,000,000 pounds of mohair annually 
from 3,500,000 goats. 


The area in Texas in which the mo- 
hair industry is most important em- 
braces an area about as large as Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, or Kentucky, and may 
be roughly outlined as lying between 
Austin and San Antonio on the east 
and Fort Stockton on the west. 


Picturesque indeed is this Mohair 
Land, drenched in a wealth of native 
beauty. Flocks and herds, grazing in 
leisurely content, cover veritable 
leagues of country. Winding cowpaths 
united into one range thoroughfare 
after years of continued use are as well 
defined as the course of a river. Now 
one sees the dust storms of an alkali 
desert, on another day lightning flashes 
like a mystic curtain on a magic stage, 
and again one encounters raging tor- 
rents in tortuous and dread array. 


Speaking by and large the northern 
and western part of this area is chiefly 
open prairie, covered alternately with 
grass and shrubbery. In the central 
portion considerable mesquite is found. 
In the southern section there is a 
goodly sprinkling of fragrant cedar, 
shin oak, post oak, and live oak. Along 
the streams lie pecan groves that will 
compare favorably with the best in 
the state. 


Pictures Always Changing 


Not that the beauty of the South- 
west is so simple as that. Over and 
over it has its big moments: flocks of 
sheep crowding into a canyon—chapar- 
rals (roadrunners or paisanos) flit- 
ting noiselessly across the trail—pur- 
Ple haze on distant hills—dusk gath- 
ering on mild evenings—a lone rider 
silhouetted against a Texas sunset— 
spring fragrance of greasewood—a 
wild deer crashing through the under- 
brush—a Mexican adobe and red flow- 
ets growing around the doorway— 
tumbleweeds careening like locoed 
Ponies—high, far-seeing places—grass 
covered mesas—winding deep-cut ar- 
Toyos—the spirit of detachment and 
Ireedom incident to a lone trip—azure, 
cloudless skies—desert willow in damp 
Places and salt cedar swaying Span- 
ish broom and its lovely yellow flow- 
‘rs—the thorny Corona de Jesus 
(crown of Jesus) in desert places—the 
charming lure of the gay blossomed 
cacti—sudden discovery of a maguey 
Plant in bloom—clumps of Mexican tea 
wood—the waxlike candelilla thickets 
of lechuguilla—pipe-like stems of the 
tubber plant—violet colored bits of 
glass and nondescript bottles after 
years in strong sunlight—sprays of 
amber-colored wild china berries—a 














lean coyote, stealthy prowler of the 
night—rabbits scuttling back and forth 
in the chaparral. 


Bluebonnets and Other Flowers 


In the matter of flowers nature is 
nothing if not lavish. Spring brings 
the brilliant flowers of the cacti, the 
prickly pear and the ocatillo in scarlet 
bloom. Florescent buckthorn and the 
manzanita are here and there among 
the chaparral bushes. 


Through thickets of plumelike mes- 
quite one passes to open slopes of 
bear grass, tufts of Spanish bayonet, 
or spiked yucca (“candles of the 
Lord”), standing like so many tapers 
before an altar. 

More than any other flower the 
Texas bluebonnet portrays the beauty 
of springtime, so charmingly present- 
ed on the June, 1933, cover page of 
The Progressive Farmer. In mass it 
covers the earth like an exquisite cloak 
of sapphire. 


The Southwesterner Himself 


The native Southwesterner himself 
is genuine, lovable, gracious, careless 
—but careless only in the matter of 
non-essentials. ‘There is nothing of 
the extreme and cold reserve that 
marks the more populous centers. He 
has a justifiable pride in his country, 
its beauty, its history, romance, and 
traditions. 


The plaintive haunting melody of 
the current popular song, “The Last 
Round-up,” is only one of the songs 
which spring from the heart of the 
people of this section. John A. Lo- 
max as the result of long labors has 
a distinguished and varied collection 
of original cowboy songs and music. 


In his little poem, “Roll a Rock 
Down,” H. H. Knibbs has well ex- 
pressed a typical Southwest philoso- 
phy of life :— 

“I’ve sung you my song and 

I've told you my story 

And all that I ask when I’m done with 
the show 

Is—Roll a rock down 

When I slide into glory, 


And say that I went like a _ ranger 
should go.” 
As Progressive Farmer readers 


from other parts of the South find 
opportunity, they should indeed make 
every effort to visit and see for them- 
selves “Mohair Land—In the Pictur- 
esque Southwest.” 


Candidates for Home Garden 


: wicked work in the home garden 

may be encouraged and made 
more interesting, we give below a list 
of uncommon kinds with the hope that 
some of our friends may try a part of 
them. Here is the list :— 


SOME UNCOMMON VEGETABLES 


Borage Leek Escarole 
Broccoli Martynia Scorzorera 
Celeriac Chervil Shallot 
Fetticus Chicory Sorrel 


Romaine lettuce 


SWEET, POT, AND MEDICINAL HERBS 


Brussels sprouts 


Anise Sweet fennel Rosemary 

Sweet basil Hop Sage 

Borage Horehound Savory 

Caraway Hyssop Tansy 

Catnip Lavender Thyme 

feriander Marjoram Wormwood 
i 











SR aetna tar 




























Dirty or Worn SPARK PLUGS 
waste 1 GALLON of GAS in10 


STOP THIS LOSS by having OXIDE COATING 
CLEANED from ALL YOUR PLUGS 


It is unnecessary to let dirty or worn spark plugs waste gasoline 
—and rob you of new-car performance—when spark plug clean- 
Most 


motorists don’t realize that their engines are missing intermit- 


ing by the new AC method is so quick and thorough. 


tently—in acceleration, at high speed, or going uphill. Blame 
dirty or worn spark plugs for that—also for eating up one gallon 
of gas in every ten. Badly worn electrodes, or oxide coating, 


forming on the insulator of every plug, cause this waste and loss. 


HAVE YOUR SPARK PLUGS CLEANED NOW 


and the spark gap adjusted, in a few minutes, and at low cost, 
by any AC spark plug cleaning station. Motorists who have 
their plugs attended to two or three times a year stop waste, 


save far more than cleaning costs and enjoy new-car performance. 


NEW AC METHOD CLEANS 
SPARK PLUGS LIKE NEW 


Nearly every garage and service station is now 
equipped with the new AC cleaner which removes 
all oxide coating, soot or carbon in quick time. 
The AC method cleans all plugs like new—and 
no plug can escape oxide coating. Go today and 
have your plugs cleaned—stop waste of gasoline 
and loss of power—regain good performance and 


satisfaction. 


Have badly worn plugs replaced. 





After Cleaning 


New AC cleaning method re- 
moves all oxide coating, soot 
and carbon. Insulator is 
clean as new, spark gap cor- 
rectly adjusted, saving gas, 
renewing performance. This 
photograph is unretouched. 


AC SPARK PLUG COMPANY 
Flint, Michigan St. Catharines, Ontario 


FREE 


EVERY WEEK 
NEW CHEVROLET 
FORD OR PLYMOUTH 


Before Cleaning 
After a few thousand miles, 
oxide film, soot or carbon 
coats spark plug insulators, 
wasting gas, impairing per- 
formance. This plug is worn, 
its spark gap too wide. 
Thisis an unretouched photo. 






A. 


THE QUALITY SPARK PLUG 





While you are having your spark plugs cleaned, get an official entry 
blank entitling you to try for the new Plymouth, Chevrolet or Ford 
which AC is giving away each week. Laugh at Raymond Knight 
and the Cuckoos in the new AC Spark Plug Derby—NBC Network. 


See your newspaper for local station. Win a new car for yourself. 
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Easy to See Why Millions 
Have Switched to 


LEE JELT DENIM 


OVERALLS! 


HEN you need overalls, don’t 
forget that Lees alone give you 


genuine JELT Denim—the greatest 
economy feature in any overall! Think 
of it—1716 extra feet of yarn in every 
pair! That means lasting body—a 
vastly stronger fabric — far greater 
resistance to snags, rips and tears— 
shrinkage reduced to a record low 
point—MONTHS LONGER WEAR! 


Don’t forget either, the many extra 


features like those pointed out above 
which add so much in comfort—con- 
venience—longer wear! No wonder 
millions call Lees the world’s biggest 
bargain in overalls! 

Remember these facts—next time 
ask for Lees! 
GUARANTEE JR2emsonotfind Lee 
wearing you have ever worn, you can get anew pair 
free or your money back. 


DEALERS: Write for simple plan 
® through which your 
overall department benefits your entire 
business. sands of merchants have 
found it amazingly effective. 
FREE! Mail the coupon below for 
your sample of Jelt Denim 
and the nameof your nearest LEE dealer. 


The H.D. LEE Merc.Company 
D-150 


Kansas City. °. Trenton, N. J. 
South Bend,Ind. Minnea is, Minn. 
San Francisco, Cal. lina, Kan. 


Lee * 
OVERALLS 


UNION-ALLS .. SHIRTS . . PANTS . . PLAY SUITS 
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near you? 
hairbreath escapes of the hero of some 


book ? 
tirely different ? 


interesting 
folks, that we want to print more of 
them. 
the extra month in this contest. Be- 
fore all your stories reach us we'll 
have opportunity to use more of the 
fine letters we now have. 


THE YOUNG FOLKS 


WHAT is the 
greatest thrill 
you ever had? 
Scoring the win- 
ning run in a 
tense baseball 
game? Winner 
in a closely con- 
tested 4-H club 
contest ? Success- 
ful completion of 
a hard assign- 
ment in school, or 
at home? Learn- 
ing toswim? An 
adventure with 
spooks? An un- 
usual discovery 
in flowers or In- 
dian relics, or 
old heirlooms 
Living over with him the 


Or was it something else en- 


Tell the other young folks about it, 


vividly and in as few words as you 
can. We expect to print a number of 
the letters and shall award prizes of 
$3, $2, and $1 to the three best. You 
have until May 15 to mail your letter 
to Young Folks Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


We have been receiving so many 
letters from the young 


That’s why we're giving you 


Sincerely yours, 
UNCLE P. F. 
Signs of April Showers 


HEN the clouds appear like 
rocks and towers, the earth’s re- 


freshed by frequent showers.—Vivian 
Gilley, Karnes County, Texas. 


The new moon on its back, of rain 


there’ll be lack.—Lillian Finnell, Tus- 
caloosa County, Alabama. 


When the rain crow hollers, it will 
rain within two days.—J. W. S. 

When a tin bucket of water sweats 
on the outside, it will rain soon.—C. 
L. L., Sequatchie County, Tennessee. 


If there is a circle around the sun 
late in the afternoon there will be 
rain in a few days.—Joseph C. Dow- 
dell, Sumter County, Georgia. 

If the leaves on a bay tree turn 
bottom up so they look white, it is a 
good sign of rain—F. E. Selph, Ham- 
ilton County, Florida. 

Three days’ rain will empty almost 
any sky.—Bunk Cain, Sumter County, 
South Carolina. 


How Many Do You Know? 


AN you name these twenty Ameri- 

can cities, mostly Southern cities? 
Re-arrange the letters and you have 
them. ,Add no letter and leave out 
none. Score five for each correct an- 
swer. The first, So Pale, is El Paso. 
The complete list of answers will be 
found elsewhere in the department. 


1. SO PALE 11. RUDE CAT 

2. BOIL ME 12. WING HEEL 

3 A COW 13. HALE RIG 

4. NOT DAY 14. WAY FOR TEN 
5 REAL NEWSON 15. NO SPEAK 

6. TAN GLOVES 16. LIVE LAND 

7. NERO 17. CHANTS ROLE 
8. SAFE TAN 18. AN OIL SPAN 
9. SUN COT 19. MAIN RIDE 

10. HAD RUM 20. NO ARK. 


VICTOR HAMNER. 
Fannin County, Texas. 


*High Spots in Farm History 


OW many of those dates in our 
March issue surprised you? 

Did you know that iron and steel 
plows, canning, agricultural colleges, 
mowing machines, were unknown less 
than a hundred or little more than a 
hundred years ago? Now, before you 
read these important dates, how long 
do you think experiment stations, club 
work, R. F. D. routes, boll weevils, 
and coOperative marketing have been 
known in this country? 

Next month we shall travel from 
the development of 4-H club work to 








Rabbi Wise’s Rules for Success 


@ Weare delighted to present as the author of this month’s “Success 
Talk for Farm Boys” Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of New York City. We 
are glad to do this not only because of the fine thoughts in his message 
but also because we should like for all our boys to repel, wherever 
found, all intolerant prejudice against the race that gave us such men 
as Moses, David, Isaiah, Paul, Jesus, and His apostles. 


OU ask me to give the boys or 

young men who read The 

Progressive Farmer some rules 
for success. 

I have only one answer to make. 
No man can do anything worth 
while who does not believe in him- 
self, in his fellow men, in his job, 
in God. 

First of all, a man must believe 
in his power of doing things. He 
may disappoint himself. He may 
at times sternly disapprove of 
himself. But he must go on and 
have faith that he can and ought 
to do the thing he has set out to do. 

Second, if he is to succeed in any 
worth while sense, a man must have 
faith in his fellow men. The great- 
est of men are they who trust other 
men. The litthke man meanly dis- 
trusts his fellows. The great man 
nobly trusts them. Of course, at 
times one meets with disappoint- 
ment and disillusion in dealing with 
others. And yet, a man must not 
falter in his faith in humankind, 


which after all is the best thing we 
know, and will grow better exactly 
in the measure in which we trust it. 

And a man must believe in his 
work, if he is to do anything in the 
world. “Chuck” your job if you 
must but don’t loaf at it; and don’t 
think all the time of its difficulties. 
All jobs are difficult. Think of the 
challenge of it, claim the joy of do- 
ing what other men say cannot be 
done, what you yourself may be 
half-afraid to undertake! 

And, over and above all, have 
faith in God—God the Father, God 
the friend of man, God who loves 
us, by putting it into our hearts to 
respect ourselves, to love one an- 
other, to believe in the work which 
is given us to do. Look up to Him 
as the all-wise, merciful, loving, 
Helper, Refuge, Friend. 




















Among Baby Chicks 


Danger of Infection | 


Success in raising baby chicks is dependent 
upon proper care and management. Read. 
ers are. warned to exercise every Sanitary 
precaution and beware of infection in the 


drinking water. 
a generous supply of pure water. 


3aby chicks must have 
Drinking 


vessels harbor germs and ordinary drink. 
ing water often becomes infected with 


disease germs and may 


spread disease 


through your entire flock and cause the 


loss of half or two-thirds your hatch be. | 
Don’t wait until you 
Preventive 


fore you are aware. 


lose half your chicks. Use 


methods. Give Walko Tablets in all drink. 
ing water from the time the chicks are oyt 


of the shell. 





REMARKABLE SUCCESS 


In Raising Baby Chicks 


“Dear Sir: 


I see reports of so many 


losing their little chicks, so thought I would 


tell my experience. 


I used to lose a great 


many of the little downy fellows from 
bowel troubles, tried many remedies and 
was about discouraged. As a last resort I 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 290, 
Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko Tablets 
for use in the drinking water of baby chicks, 
I used two 50c packages, raised 300 White 
Wyandottes and never lost one or had one 
sick after using the Tablets and my chick- 
ens are larger and healthier than ever be- 


fore. 


I have found this Company thor- 


oughly reliable and always get the remedy 





by return mail.” 
Beaconsfield, Iowa. 





YOU RUN NO RISK 


Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, 


We will send Walko Tablets entirely at 
our risk—postage prepaid—so you can see 


for yourself what a 


wonder-working 


remedy it is when used in the drinking 


water for baby chicks. 


So you can satisfy 


yourself as have thousands of others who 
depend on Walko Tablets year after year 


in raising their little chicks. 


Send 50c (or 


$1.00) for a package of Walko Tablets— 
give it in all drinking water and watch re- 


sults. 


You run no risk. We guarantee to 


refund your money promptly if you don't 
find it the greatest little chick saver you 


ever used. 


The Waterloo Savings Bank, 


the oldest and strongest bank in Waterloo, 


Iowa, stands back of our guarantee. 


WALKER REMEDY COMPANY 


Dept. 290 
Waterloo, Iowa 


For Sale by all Leading Druggists and 


Poultry Supply Dealers. 














lar boils, cracked hoofs, bruises. At 


SAMPLE 
FRE 


BRUISED UDDER, 


SORE TEATS, 


~~ Quickly Start to Heal 
Acts quickly—because it strikes in. CORONA 
is compounded from sheep’s wool oil—most 
penetrating! Clean, safe, pleasant—used 25 
years byleadingdairymen.Cannottaint milk. 
For sore, cracked or chapped teats, caked, in- 
flamedorbruised udder. Effectivefor HORSES, 
too—barbed wire cuts, sore shoulders, oe 
ru 
stores—or order from us, 60c and $1.20 sizes. 
Money back guarantee. Just 
send 3c stamp to cover post 
age; mention dealer’s name 
and get valuable booklet. 
CORONA MFG, CO., 303 Corona Bidg., Kenton, 0. 


















New occupation. Pays big mo 
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ake Money Calling on Stores 
ney at 
without investment. Introduce —_ 
tional new line 5c and 10c meek 
sities to stores. Self seliet 
Permanent repeat D 
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write 
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the era in American agriculture that 

began about 1921. 

1862—Land Grant or Morrill Act pass- 
ed by Congress, providing funds for 
teaching agriculture in colleges. The 
Act was the foundation of our agri- 
cultural colleges of today. 

1862—First cooperative marketing as- 


sociation of farmers established at 
Bainhiridge, Ohio. 
1967—National Grange organized. 
1873—Oliver perfected the chilled plow. 





———<<<$—— 


“Ambition in Life” 


HE ambition of a silly fel- 

low will be to have a fine 
equipage, a fine horse, and fine 
clothes; things which anybody 
that has as much money may 
have as well as he, for they are 
all to be bought; but the ambi- 
tion of a man of sense and honor 
is to be distinguished by a char- 
acter and reputation of knowl- 
edge, truth, and virtue—things 
which are not to be bought, and 
that can only be acquired by a 
good head and a strong heart.— 
Lord Chesterfield. 











SS 


1874-75—Farmers’ Alliance organized 
in the state of Texas. 

1875—-First agricultural experiment 
station founded at Middletown, Con- 
necticut. 

1877—DeLaval invented the modern 
cream separator. 

1879—John Appleby invented the twine 
binder for grain harvesters. 

1880—U. S. took first rank agricul- 
turally among nations. 

1887—Congress passed Hatch Act for 
establishing agricultural experiment 
stations in various states. 

1890—Babcock announced his method 
of testing for butterfat. 

1892—Boll weevil crossed Rio Grande 
River into Texas. 

189%6—First R. F. D. route in U. S. 
established in West Virginia. 


1899—Club work got its first start ia 
Macoupin County, Illinois. 


Recreation in Our Community 


HE community in which I now live 

contains a large number of young 
people. They were tired of parties 
and plays so we organized a Ma Tu 
musical club. We have club officers 
consisting of president, vice-president, 
secretary-treasurer, and a program 
committee. 


Anyone who can play any kind of a 
musical instrument, sing, or give read- 
ings is eligible for membership. We 
work on the same principles as an or- 
chestra, meeting every Tuesday night. 
We practice new pieces, discuss busi- 
ness, and after everyone is present we 
Sve curselves a pro- 
gram. Once a month, 
“we select our very 
best Pieces and then 
‘Invite the public to 
our community hall 
and give a musical 
recital, and if the 
Weather permits we 
have a picnic, or 
weiner roast. 

On the birthday of 
‘very member the 
other members give 
Mme piece of sheet 
Music, first playing 

selection. This 





helps to build up eur 











music cabinets, as well as giving us 
something to look forward to. 

We are also asked to play for school 
programs, games, churches, and Sun- 
day schools. This is something new 
and gives the young people something 
to do for recreation. Starting with 
seven members, we now have thirty. 

1 believe that music is a combination 
of sounds that moves the heart to holier 
emotions, quickens the brain to brighter 
thoughts, and moves the whole man 
to nobler deeds. There is great need 
of music. We have too much noise, 
but very little real music. I also be- 
lieve that music builds character, and 
what more do we need? 

FORREST LOWMAN. 


Cross County, Arkansas. 


Favorite Riddles 

N WHAT side of a church does 

an elm tree grow? 2. Why is a 
nobleman like a book? 3. What flow- 
ers are always under one’s nose? 4. 
What eats and eats and never gets 
full? 5. Why does tying a slow horse 
to a post improve his pace? 

ADICE CALLIS. 
Hertford County, N. C. 


1. Outside. 2. Because he has a title. 
3. Tulips. 4. A meat grinder. 5. It makes 
him fast. 





Country Voices 


ET me brush the echoes of the 
city’s noises 
From my brain, 
And sitting here in dusky eventide 
Hear soft April rain. 


How soothing are the homely sounds 
Falling on my ear, 

The cows’ soft lowing and their 
Bells tinkling clear. 


The muted songs of field hands 
coming home 
Through fresh turned rows, 
“All God’s Children Got a Home,” 
they croon, 
The voices fade—Ah, what 
repose. 


—LUTA SCRUGGS, (Age 13). 
Montgomery County, Arkansas. 











Rearranged Cities 


1.. El Paso . 11, Decatur 

2. Mobile 12. Wheeling 

3. Waco 13. Raleigh 

4. Dayton 14. Fort Wayne 
5. New Orleans 15. Spokane 

6. Galveston 16. Danville 

7. Reno 17. Charleston 
8. Santa Fe 18. Annapolis 

9. Tucson 19. Meridian 

10. Durham 20. Akron 


The Master Key 
4 OUR-H club work is a master key. 
It opens the door to leadership, 
the door of most importance in life. 

It opens the door to social activities. 
It opens the door to friendship. It 
opens the door to life itself, with all 
its puzzles and winding mazes. 

Life is a problem of eating, exercis- 


ing, dressing, associating, earning, 
spending, learning. The 4-H key 


opens doors that lead to knowledge 


in all these processes. 
PROF. GEORGE H. ELLIOTT. 


Next Month 
EXT month will 


bring the prize 
letters on “My Li- 
brary: How I Built 
It and WhatI Have 
in It.” Then the 
month following will 
come the _ winning 
letters from _ those 
telling how they im- 
proved their rooms 
to make them places 
of real comfort, con- 
venience, and attrac- 
tiveness. 


The 


HOG PROCESSING 
TAX 


Just as a season's yield of farm crops is not an accurate measure of a 
fertilizer’s worth, so the price of hogs at the time of sale is not the full 
amount the producer will receive for his hogs under the Government's corn 
and hog adjustment program. The Government proposes to refund cash 
benefits derived from the hog processing tax to those producers who agree 
to restrict their production of corn and hogs. These cash payments to the 
producer are an addition to the price of hogs at the time of sale. 


The price the producer receives for his hogs 
at the time of sale is determined by 


What the meat packing industry can 
get for the pork and by-products 





| | i 
Average price 
__| {921-33 inclusive __| 


Ac: shown as ICO. 
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This graph shows thot the price of live hogs, during the last thirteen yeors, followed very closely 
the prices of pork.. 


What the packing industry can get for pork and 
by-products depends upon three factors:— 


T.—the supply of hogs on the market 







45,245,000 :: 47,226,000 
An increase 


of 1,981,000 / _—. y) 


The nearly 2,000,000 more hogs slaughtered in 1933 than in 1932 was one 
of the principal depressing factors of hog prices during the past year. These 
figures are for hogs slaughtered under federal inspection only. They 
do not include hogs slaughtered by local packers, butchers and on farms. 




















y= competition with beef, lamb, veal, and other foods 


POULTRY - «+ EGGS + + SEAFOOD «+ + MILK + + CHEESE + FRUIT AND VEGETABLES - CEREALS 





Many foods besides other meats compete with pork. When pork prices rise 
beyond what the consumer will pay, he refuses to buy pork, turning instead 
to other foods which may be proportionately cheaper. 


3.—the amount of money the consumer has with 
which tebuyfee@ . . «+ 3s te te te 8 


U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 


— Bureau of Agr Economics 


40 
20 
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This chart shows the close relationship between city payrolls and prices the pro- 
ducer receives for his hogs, indicating that a higher income for the hog producer 
depends largely upon fuller employment and greater earning power in cities. 





The same “ factors’’ determine the price of 
cattle, beef, and live and dressed lambs. 











Swift & Company 


Over o period of years, our net profit from all sources has averaged 
only a fraction of o cent per pound of meat and other products, 


(963-D) 


OTTON’S 


A. UH. DAY, of Trenton, 
South Carolina, says: 


‘“‘Last year I top-dressed 

all of my cotton with NV 

High-grade (20%) Kainit 

and produced the best crop 

I have ever made, but 

plowed up 40% of it in the 

acreage reduction cam- 

paign. In one field I used 

200 pounds of 20% Kainit 

‘ ; as a top-dresser and picked 

2,102 pounds of seed cotton from 14 rows where it 

took 17 rows to make an acre. The extra Kainit 
opened my eyes. 

**In 1932 I had a small plot where Rust was so bad 
that I picked practically no cotton at all. Last year 
I used an equivalent of 500 pounds of 20% Kainit 
per acre and picked about a bale per acre. I thought 
this land was practically worthless for cotton. 

**20% Kainit increased the size of the bolls on my 


See eid 


for. 
1881 


Also in 1881, a Lenoir County, North 
Carolina,farmer, whose cotton had suffered 
with Rust, top-dressed with 200 pounds of 
Kainit per acre. He stated: ‘‘Soon after this 
was applied it changed color and com- 
menced growing and made a fine weed, well 
filled with cotton. Without the Kainit it 
would not have made one-half the cotton 
that is now matured.’’ 


crop, made it pick much easier and improved the 
staple. It paid me all over the farm both where I 
had Rust and where I didn’t have it. It absolutely 
prevents Rust. I run four farms and a dairy. I gave 
one acre of asparagus 2,000 pounds of 20% Kainit 
because we find that asparagus responds to very 
large amounts. 

‘‘Leguminous cover crops and the use of 20% 
Kainit as a top-dresser, along with nitrogen, in 
addition to plenty of potash at planting, has 
greatly improved my production of better cotton.”’ 


J.E. DAVIDSON, of Fort ‘For several years I 
Valiey, Georgia, says: noted small Rust spots 
in my cotton fields. I tested extra potash and it 
paid me so well that I applied NV High-grade (20%) 
Kainit and Muriate of Potash to all of my cotton. 
Last year after the plow-up campaign I had 378 
acres left and produced 322 bales averaging 500 
pounds. ° 

‘*My experience proves that 20% Kainit, used as 
a top-dresser with nitrogen, makes cotton mature 
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better and hold its 
fruit longer, pro- 
ducing larger bolls 
with better staple. 

‘“*‘Where I left off 
potash top-dressing 
on cornand soybeans 
you could tell it to 
the row. I grow con- 
siderable corn selling 
as much as 5,000 
bushels some years. 
I have also top- 
dressed small grains 
with 20% Kainit 
and it gives larger, 
plumper grains with 
a bright golden color, and keeps wheat fromifil 
down. 


‘20% Kainit has paid me so well that I aa 
creasing my application this year on my grain¢ 
and also on my cotton.”’ 


J. E. DAVIDSON 


OUTHERN FARMERS are swinging back to theft 
S old-fashioned practice of giving cotton ple 
of Kainit. They know that Kainit prevents 
helps control Wilt, and produces vigorous, heal 
plants with less shedding, larger bolls that are@ 
to pick and better yieldsof uniform, high-quality 
You probably have fewer acres in cotton this! 


N.V. POTASH EXPORT MY., Inc: 


USE 200 POUNDS: 
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46 BALES 
| ON 
40 ACRES 


BEN JOHNSON, cf McDuffie 
County, Georgia, says: 

“NV High-grade (20%) Kainit has con- 
trolled Rust in iy cotton up to the 
very row where it was applied. The 
Kainit balanced my fertilizer. I pro- 
duced 46 bales on 40 acres last year.”’ 



































H. H. MILAM, of Charleston, R. E. SHORT, of Wheatley, A. J. WALLS, of Eng- 
Mississippi, says: Arkansas, says: land, Arkansas, says: 
“On my 250-acre farm I “There is not an acre of “On my 500-acrefarm 
usually grow 109 to 150 acres ground on my 1,800-acre farm for 20 years I have used 
of cotton. I use 200 pounds of that I would plant to cotton Kainit tocontrol cotton 
20% Kainit per acre. On land without using at least 200 Rust and it does a per- 
that rusts badly I use 300 pounds of 20% Kainit per fect job. 200 pounds of 
pounds. This consistently acre. 200 to 300 pounds of this 20% Kainit per acre will 
doubles and in many cases Kainit doubles and in many control Rust practically 
triples the yield. cases more than doubles 100%. Picking is easier 
° “A few years ago one of yields. I will not allow my and we get it done 
my neighbors did not apply tenants to grow cotton with- am quicker. If Kainit did 
Kainit on four acres. It gave out before he was out it. Cotton not fertilized with potash produces only this it would pay { 
through. At picking time he let up a howl. He said smali, knotty bolls that pickers avoid as long as for itself, as pickers can ; 
it would have been worth the cost of the Kainit Kainit-fertilized cotton is available for picking.”’ pick athird morecotton 
VIDSO just to have made picking easier. where Kainit is used. ; 
2 “Kainit makes a better staple. At 10 cents per “Then too, 200 pounds of 20% Kainit per acre in- 
at from {IRE pound 1 figure that cotton allowed to rust will pro- T. H. MASTERSON, of ‘My tenants say ‘Kainit creases my yields at least 25% and improves the 
duce staple that would sell for about one cent per Kennett, Missouri, says: pays off!’ I used 50 tons quality of the staple to where it will sell for much 
that I a pound less than if Rust was controlled. Kainit helps in 1933 and found results uniformly satisfactory. more per pound. Kainit- fertilized cotton has larger 
ny graint@ cotton to hold its bolls and mature the top ones. It 20% Kainit increases yields from two to three times bolls that open wider. Where Rust or Wilt is present 
aids in securing a better stand.” on our potash-deficient soils.”’ there is no sense in trying to grow cotton without it.” 
to thes@™# Plan now to make every acre pay its best! With your Dr. R. L. LANE, of Milstead, Alabama, has 
s produced as high as 30 bales on 15 acres. In 
ton pli tegular fertilizer at planting or as a top-dressing addition to his other fertilizer he uses 150 pounds 
of Muriate of Potash per acre (the equivalent of 
ents Ra When you chop out — use at least 200 pounds of NV 375 pounds of 20% Kainit). Dr. Lane. says: “I 
H nae ° couldn’t afford not to use potash. All the in- 
AS, heal High-grade Kainit per acre. Use more if Rust was crease from the use of potash is not due to Rust 


Yery severe last season. But remember, Kainit not control.” 


f ‘ : J. A. DAVIS, of Slocomb, “Last year I used 
only prevents Rust; it also helps you get bigger yields Shabenie: Baer ” aot ie aaa 


of better } Sone a h! High-grade (20%) Kainit per acre as a top- 
quality. Extra Kainit pays Extra Cash! dresser and made 10 bales on 14 acres. They 


were all big bales though and would have made 
eleven 500-pound bales. I had no Rust on those 


'., Atlanta, Ga., Lampton Bidg., Jackson, Miss. 14 acres.” ae ee 


HIGH-GRADE (20%) KAINIT PER ACRE 
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A.H. DAY, of Trenton, 
South Carolina, says: 





“Last year I top-dressed 
all of my cotton with NV 
High-grade (20%) Kainit 
and produced the best crop 
I have ever made, but 
plowed up 40% of it in the 
acreage reduction cam- 
paign. In one field I used 
200 pounds of 20% Kainit 
as a top-dresser and picked 
2,102 pounds of seed cotton from 14 rows where it 
took 17 rows to make an acre. The extra Kainit 
opened my eyes. 

‘In 1932 I had a small plot where Rust was so bad 
that I picked practically no cotton at all. Last year 
I used an equivalent of 500 pounds of 20% Kainit 
per acre and picked about a bale per acre. I thought 
this land was practically worthless for cotton. 

20% Kainit increased the size of the bolls on my 
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Aliso in 1881, a Lenoir County, North 
Carolina,farmer, whose cotten had suffered 
with Rust, top-dressed with 200 pounds of 
Kainit per acre. He stated: *‘Soon after this 
was applied it changed color and com- 
menced growing and made a fine weed, well 
filled with cotton. Without the Kainit it 
would not have made one-half tke cotton 
that is now matured.”’ 


crop, made it pick much easier and improved the 
staple. It paid me all over the farm both where [ 
had Rust and where I didn’t have it. It absolutely 
prevents Rust. I run four farms and a dairy. I gave 
one acre of asparagus 2,000 pounds of 20% Kainit 
because we find that asparagus responds to very 
large amounts. 

‘“‘Leguminous cover crops and the use of 20% 
Kainit as a top-dresser, along with nitrogen, in 
addition to plenty of potash at plantings, has 


greatly improved my production of better cotten.”’ 
J. E. DAVIDSON, cf Fort ‘For several years I 
Vatiey, Georgia, says: noted small Rust spots 
in my cotton fields. I tested extra potash and it 
paid me so well that I applied NV High-grade (207%) 
Kainit and Muriate of Potash to all of my cotton. 
Last year after the plow-up campaign I had 37 
acres left and produced 322 bales averaging 509 
pounds. ° 

‘*My experience proves that 20% Kainit, used as 
a top-dresser with nitrogen, makes cotton mature 
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better and hold its 
fruit longer, pro- 
ducing larger bolls 
with better staple. 
‘“‘Where I left off 
potash top-dressing 
on cornand soybeans 
you could tell it to 
the row. I grow con- 
siderable corn seliing 
as much as 5,990 
bushels some years. 
I have also top- 
dressed small grains 
with 20% Kainit 
and it gives larger, 
plumper grains with 


a bright golden color, and keeps wheat fromfil 


down. 


‘20% Kainit has paid me so well that Iam 
creasing my application this year on my grain¢ 
and also on my cotton.”’ 
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J. E. DAVIDSON 


OUTHERN FARMERS are swinging back to thes Plan 
S old-fashioned practice of giving cotton pli tegul 
of Kainit. They know that Kainit prevents R4J when 
helps control Wilt, and produces vigorous, heal High 
plants with less shedding, larger bolls that aree™ 
to pick and better yieldsof uniform, high-quality! 
You probably have fewer acres in cotton this} 
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46 BALES 


ON 


40 ACRES 


SEN JOHNSON, of McDuffie 

County, Georgia, says: 

‘NY High-grade (20%) Kainit has con- 

trolled Rust in my cotton up to the 

very row where it was applied. The 
tinit balanced my fertilizer. I pro- 

ced 46 bales on 49 acres last year.’’ 







H. H. MILAM, of Charleston, 
Mississippi, says: 

“On my 250-acre farm [I 
usually grow 109 to 150 acres 
of cotton. I use 200 pounds of 
290% Kainit per acre. On land 
that rusts badly I use 309 
pounds. This consistently 
doubles and in many cases 
triples the yield. 

* “A few years ago one of 

my neighbors did not apply 
Kainit on four acres. It gave out before he was 
through. At picking time he let up a howl. He said 
itwould have been worth the cost of the Kainit 
just to have made picking easier. 

“Kainit makes a better staple. At 10 cents per 
pound I figure that cotton allowed to rust will pro- 
duce staple that would sell for about one cent per 
hat I mG pound less than if Rust was controlled. Kainit helps 
y grain totton to hold its bolls and mature the top ones. It 

aids in securing a better stand.” 
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- from fall 


R. E. SHORT, of Wheatley, 
Arkansas, says: 
‘There is not an acre of 
ground on my 1,800-acre farm 
that I would plant to cotton 
without using at least 2060 
pounds of 20% Kainit per 
acre. 209 to 300 pounds of this 
Kainit doubles and in many 
cases more than doubles 
yields. I will not allow my 
tenants to grow cotton with- , 
out it. Cotton not fertilized with potash produces 
smali, knotty bolis that pickers avoid as long as 
Kainit-fertilized cotton is available for picking.”’ 





T. H. MASTERSON, of ‘‘My tenants say ‘Kainit 
Kennett, Missouri, says: pays off!’ I used 50 tons 
in 1933 and found results uniformly satisfactory. 
20% Kainit increases yields from two to three times 
on our potash-deficient soils.’’ 


A. J. WALLS, of Eng- 
land, Arkansas, says: 
‘“*Onmy500-acrefarm 
for 20 years I have used 
Kainit tocontrol cotton 
Rust and it does a per- 
fect job. 200 pounds of 
20% Kainit per acre will 
control Rust practically 
190%. Picking is easier 
and we get it done 
quicker. If Kainit did 
only this it would pay 
for itself, as pickers can 
pick athird morecotton 
where Kainit is used. - 
‘“‘Then too, 200 pounds of 20% Kainit per acre in- 
creases my yields at least 25% and improves the 
quality of the staple to where it will sell for much 
more per pound. Kainit-fertilized cotton has larger 
bolls that open wider. Where Rust or Wilt is present 
there is no sense in trying to grow cotton without it.”” 





Dr. R. L. LANE, of Milstead, Alabama, has 
produced as high as 30 bales on 15 acres. In 
addition to his other fertilizer he uses 150 pounds 
of Muriate of Potash per acre (the equivalent of 
375 pounds of 20% Kainit). Dr. Lane. says: “I 
couldn’t afford not to use potash. All the in- 
crease from the use of potash is not due to Rust 
control.’’ 


o thes Plan now to make every acre pay its best! With your 










on pki tegular fertilizer at planting or as a top-dressing 
nts RG When you chop out — use at least 200 pounds of NV 
s, heli High-grade Kainit per acre. Use more if Rust was 
are emi Yery severe last season. But remember, Kainit not 
salityl@@ only prevents Rust; it also helps you get bigger yields 
this J 


J. A. DAVIS, of Slocomb, ‘‘Last year I used an 
Alabama, says: extra 200 pounds of 
High-grade (20%) Kainit per acre as a top- 
dresser and made 10 bales on 14 acres. They 
were all big bales though and would have made 
eleven 500-pound bales. [ had no Rust on those 
14 acres.”’ 


of better quality. Extra Kainit pays Extra Cash! 
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whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 

are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; 
if there be any virtue and if there be any praise, think on 
these things.”—Philippians 4:8. 


oe sence brethren, whatsoever things are true, 














































This compelling message from St. Paul to the Philip- 
pians is not only a classic in letter writing but it is an 
exhortation to think on the beauty of spiritual things. 
~~ The extent to which beauty and order contribute to 
the serenity of a home contributes also to the beauty of 
spiritual life in the home. Thus do we justify ourselves 
in emphasizing the growing of flowers in the home gar- 
den, an opportunity for acquiring “lovely things” which 
is open to everybody whether in cabin or castle. Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Roosevelt in this cause are contributing 
their personalities and influence in the White House 
Gardens—with what splendid results a feature article 
next month will tell. 


For Southern Flower Lovers 


rig crape myrtle trees throughout the town 
of Houma and beautifying the picturesque Bayou 
Teche, home demonstration clubs and the Terrebonne 
Garden clubs predict a colorful pageant of Louisiana 
flora for future flower pilgrimages. 

“Opening the Azalea Trail,” is a charming flower 
ceremony in Mobile, Ala. Azaleas, it seems, are the 
first flowers to bloom in the spring—justification enough 
for the flower lovers to gather in Bienville Square and 
with adequate ceremonies duly open the Azalea Trail. 
As the name indicates, it is a flower lined route of chang- 
ing vistas through Mobile’s residential and suburban 
sections on which 38,000 azalea plants, varying in size 
from small ones to bushes 80 feet in circumference, dis- 
play their brilliant and gorgeous colors. When great 
masses of scarlet, crimson, pink, and magenta shine in 
brilliance against their natural settings of dark green 
live oaks and magnolias, the effect is dazzling and es- 
thetically stimulating. 

In Winchester, Va., the annual apple blossom fes- 
tival delights thousands of visitors every spring. Hosts 
of others see the gardens of Charleston, S. C., and 
Savannah, Ga. Asheville, N. C., has a rhododendron 
festival. Georgia has its peach festivals. Other sec- 
tions of the South might well feature flowers of pecu- 
liar beauty in their sections. 

Flower trails and garden shows offer adequate op- 
portunity for every community and village to open up 
its well kept lawns and homes and to exhibit beautiful 
flower specimens. Spring and fall shows have proved 
successful. And as added interest a quilt show or a 
needlework show is most fitting in “whatsoever things 
are lovely.” 

Speaking of gardens, do you know the “All American 
Selections for 1934”—the outstanding worthy new intro- 



























By SALLIE F. HILL 


Editor, Home Department 


ductions of flowers and vegetables commonly propagated 
by seeds? Of course you will want to know and grow 
these new vegetables and flowers. 

Wouldn’t you just know it? Mrs. Fitzgerald, the 
author of our lovely poem, “Rendezvous” has a lovely 
flower garden of her own. 


For Improving Farm Homes 


XOMETHING unprecedented came to my desk last 
week—a bulletin entitled The Country Home of Good 
Taste, by Lillian Keller of the Tennessee Extension 
Service. As the author herself says in the foreword: 
“Gradually out of these ten years of observation and 
constructive criticism, there has emerged a house which 
seemed to embody the best of many farm homes, al- 
though it is a portrait of none.” Dr. Louise Stanley, 
chief of the Home Economics Department of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, has also had the engineering 
departments of our Southern agricultural colleges pre- 
paring designs for attractive small farm homes especi- 
ally suited to our section and some superb results have 
been achieved of which our readers will hear more. 
Has it ever struck you as significant that Christ was 
a carpenter in his chosen everyday work? To me, it 
has never seemed an accident that his great compassion- 
ate heart should minister in this manner to the material 
comfort of suffering humanity. We know that he 





RENDEZVOUS 


OR just a brief while every day 
steal away from Duty 
And leave the indoor tasks undone, 

To drench my soul in Beauty. 

Bird-song and lily-bells, 

Music thin and sweet; 

Sun-gold and starry blooms 

Lavished at my feet; 

Cool mist, with crystal beads 

Gleaming everywhere; 

Wild plum and pink thorn 

Hanging on the air. 


Swiftly, then, I can return 

To tread the rounds of Duty, 

Since for one fleet half-breath I stood 
Hand in hand with Beauty. 


—MARY SCOTT FITZGERALD. 











builded his houses well on “rock”—a Master Craftsman 
who saw beyond the house he was building. For all 
who build or plant, here is a heartening message from 
the writer, Ralph Waldo Emerson: “He who digs a 
well, constructs a stone fountain, plants a grove of 
trees by the roadside, plants an orchard, builds a durable 
house, reclaims a swamp, or so much as puts a 





Home of Mary Washington, mother of George Washington, Fredericksburg, Va. 


stone seat by the wayside, makes the land so far lovely 
and desirable, makes a fortune which he cannot carry 
away with him, but which is useful to his country long 
afterwards.” 


Organization and Civic Work for Women 


{ VERY home demonstration club in the state will 

start on a long-time program of work for Virginia 

club women adopted at the recent state meeting of home- 
makers in Blacksburg. It is a four-point plan :— 

1. A Course In Citizenship—with practical lessons 
for Virginia citizens; 

2. Highway Beautification—by dogwood planting, 
beautifying farms along the roadside, and supporting a 
bill which proposes to tax outdoor advertising ; 

3. Three Public Services for Every County—a home 
agent, a farm agent, and county public library service; 

4. Health Program—physical examinations at stated 
intervals for all women over thirty and demonstra- 
tions in the care of the sick in the home, all health work 
to be done in codperation with the State Board of Health. 

“Nearly 2,000 schools in 24 states failed to open last 
fall,” said Dean C. P. Blackwell, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College. There is one thing we can all do for the 
schools—vote in all elections that affect their welfare. 


For Workers in Handicrafts, Etc. 

EFERRING to the revival of handicraft art in 

America, Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt recently wrote 
this timely article :— 

“Obviously, all those working in their own homes 
cannot have equally good patterns and good taste; there- 
fore, though some things would be salable, some would 
not, and the poor individual whose time and effort had 
gone into the making of the articles would be at a loss 
as to why his particular bit of work had not sold as 
well as that of his neighbor. This point has presented 
a difficulty and another problem has been the developing 
of a steady market. In every state the extension home 
economic courses, which radiate from the colleges 
through the farm organizations, as a rule, are giving 
support to developing handiwork primarily for use ™ 
the home.” : 

In this connection it is well to note that those women 
and girls who work under the direct supervision of home 
demonstration agents and home industries specialists 
have higher standards as to quality products: these 
demonstrators usually have no trouble disposing of their 
products. In support of this I have recently observed: 
split baskets of intricate design and beautiful work- 
manship from Arkansas ; artistic shuck work from Te 
nessee ; hooked mats exquisite in every detail, Georg’: 
pine needlework, unrivalled anywhere, Mississippi; 0” 
hundred hooked rugs of original design and workmat- 
ship, Texas and Oklahoma; cakes and sausage of high- 
est quality—and other states are doing similar things 
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It hasn’t happened since the old 
days of motoring that men sit down 
and gossip about their cars. The 
Ford V-8 has brought it back. 


THESE men can talk about prize cattle 
and the prize car in the same tone of 
pride. It’s pride in the breed. They know 
the pedigree of prize stock and they know 
the pedigree of the Ford V-8—from away 
back in Model T days, some of them even 
earlier. Says he—“‘Take the way it uses 
its fuel—no waste, all power. That’s the 
V-8 engine and the down-draft carbu- 
retor and the new intake manifold—the 
digestive apparatus of the car.” 

But they are mechanics too. It’s many 
years now since they exchanged the reins 
of the fast-stepping three-year-old for the 
steering wheel of the snappy Ford. The 
farm has become mechanized. They know 
a good machine from a scrub one—they 
still believe in good stock, whether in 
crop, animal, man or motor. They knew 
the grandfather of the present Ford— 
the breed is dependable—it never 
let them down. 

We want you to know this Thorough- 
bred—the New Ford V-8. Go over its 
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points the way you would a prize Here- 
ford or Angus. Notice its conformation. 
Remember its pedigree. Drive it and try 
its speed, power, and pick-up. Note the 
way it eases over the bumps and rides 
along the country roads. The way to 
really know a Ford V-8 is to drive it. 


RD V:8 


33 


They're swapping stories about 
the New Ford V:8 


a 





FEATURES OF THE NEW FORD V-8 


Only car under $2000 with a V-type eight-cylinder 
engine. Delivers more horsepower per gallon of fuel 
than any Ford engine ever built. Aluminum cylinder 
heads. Aluminum pistons. One-piece casting of cylinder 
blocks, exhaust passages and crankcase. Dual carbu- 
retor and dual intake manifold. Waterline thermostats. 
Twin water pumps. Torque-tube drive. Three-quarter 
floating rear axle. All-steel body. Safety glass. Power- 
ful, effective brakes, with unusually large brake area. 
Easy riding on all four wheels and on all roads because 
of flexible Ford transverse springs, newly designed 
spring leaves, hydraulic shock absorbers, deeper seat 
springs and more luxurious seat cushions. More interior 
room—front and rear— than any other low - price car. 
Clear-vision ventilation prevents drafts and gives 
greater safety in driving because it has no exterior 
parts to obstruct vision. 






























































yim ’s MOTH ER 
ASKED ME 
HOW | GET 
MY CAKES 

SO VELVETY | 








SO I TOLD HER ITS JUST CALUMET!” 
YOU_SEE, CALUMET IS REALLY 
TWO:BAKING POWDERS IN-ONE! 
A.QUICK’ONE FOR THE MIXING 





BOWL,ITS ACTION SET’ 
FREE BY LIQUID —— 





FIRST ACTION—in the mixing bowl 
















VELVETY TEXTURE ! 

















— AND ASLOWER ONE FOR THE |¢ 
OVEN, ITS ACTION SET FREE BY HEAT. | 

1TS THAT DOUBLE-ACTION THAT 
GIVES CALUMET CAKES SUCH 


SECOND ACTION —in the oven heat 


OULDN’T YOU LIKE to give your 
own cakes that wonderfully fine 
velvety texture? It isn’t just skill—or 
luck! It’s perfect rising—Calumet’s Dou- 
ble-Action in mixing-bowl and oven. 
Remember—you don’t need to use as 
much Calumet as of most other baking 
powders. Double-Action makes it go far- 
ther. One level teaspoon to a cup of 
sifted flour is all you need in most recipes! 
This recipe will give you an idea of the 
lovely quality Calumet gives to baking! 


Just Out!—“The Calumet Book 
of Oven Triumphs” — FREE! 
Delightful new recipes— with Calumet’s 
thrifty proportion—for hot breads, cakes, 
cookies, pastries, puddings, waffles, pan- 


cakes. A helpful book, full of appetizing 


illustrations. Mail the coupon today! 


CALUMET 


A product of General Foods 


Burnt Sugar Cake... 
3 cups sifted Swans Down Cake Flour 
3 teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder 
V/, teaspoon salt 
\Z cup butter or other shortening 
1'4 cups sugar 

3 egg yolks, well beaten 

1 cup water 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

2 tablespoons caramelized sugar syrup* 

3 egg whites, stiffly beaten 
Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and 
salt, and sift together three times. Cream butter 
thoroughly, add sugar gradually, and cream to- 
gether until light and fluffy. Add egg yolks and 
beat well. Add flour, alternately with water, a 
small amount at a time. Beat after each addi- 
tion until smooth. Add vanilla. Add 2 table- 
spoons caramelized sugar syrup and blend. Fold 
in egg whites. Bake in two greased 9-inch layer 
pans in moderate oven (375° F.) 25 to 30 min- 
utes, or until done. Spread boiled frosting, fla- 
vored with remaining caramelized sugar syrup, 
between layers and on top and sides of cake. 

*To make caramelized sugar syrup, place '/2 
cup sugar in skillet over medium flame and 
stir constantly until melted and quite dark. 
Remove from fire, add '/, cup hot water, an 
stir until dissolved. Cool. 
(All measurements are level.) 


The Double-Acting 
Baking Powder 























Name 





Frances LEE BARTON, 
General Foods, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Please send me... FREE.. -your new Calumet baking book ‘‘The Calu- 
met Book of Oven Triumphs.” 


Prog.F. 4-34 








Street. 








City 


State. 











Print name and address plainly. This offer expires Dec. 31, 1934 











Chicken a la Maryland, a favorite Southern recipe. 


RICE—A FRIENDLY FOOD 


By N. ETHEL OWEN 


@ Rice isa far traveled food—a veritable “globe trotter” so to speak. 
And it is certainly a favorite with Southerners. 
gumbo or Turkish pilau or Spanish rice or rice jambalaya or Chinese 
chop suey—but then, that would be telling where you are from! 


N THE whole food family there is 

probably no one food quite so 
friendly as rice. It combines well with 
vegetables such as carrots, tomatoes, 
green peppers, and spinach; with 
fruits, fresh and dried; with meats, 
fresh and canned; with cheese, and 
with milk. 

But no matter how it may be com- 
bined with other foods rice keeps its 
own “personality”; it stands apart 
from the crowd. 


Proper cooking may be accomplish- 
ed by more than one method. Each 
grain should be separate and distinct. 
Overcooking causes the grain to lose 
its identity and an unattractive prod- 
uct results. 


To obtain the best results, three main 
points should be observed: wash the 
rice thoroughly, avoid overcooking, 
and rinse off starch after cooking. 
Washing is done by rubbing the rice 
between the hands, in several changes 
of water, using first cold and then 
warm water, washing until the water 
is practically clear. The purpose of 
the washing is to remove the tale and 
glucose that is used in coating rice. 


The rice should be thoroughly cook- 
ed, but not overcooked. Like other 
cereals, it should be started in boiling 
water. When properly cooked a grain, 
pressed between the thumb and fore- 
finger, is soft and there is no hard un- 
cooked portion in the center. The av- 
erage cooking time is approximately 
20 minutes. The short grain and 
slender grain varieties require less time. 
However, the observant housewife 
soon learns the desirable cooking period 
of the product available from her gro- 
cery shelf. Usually, printed instruc- 
tions are placed inside the carton. One 
of the brands recently placed on the 
market in convenient size containers 
may be satisfactorily cooked in eight 
minutes after it has been soaked for 
three hours. 


The third principle of importance, 
washing off the surplus starch after 
the rice is thoroughly cooked, is done 
by pouring hot water over it and 
draining. The rice water may be used 
in making sauces, gravies, and soups, 
or for starching very delicate fabrics. 


Brown rice bears the same relation 
to white or polished rice that Graham 
flour does to white flour. Naturally 
then, brown rice .is more nutritious 
than white rice, being high in minerals 
and vitamins, especially in vitamin B 
content. However, it requires from 
two to three times as long for cooking 
and does not keep as well as polished 



















—Courtesy Corning. 


One may prefer Creole 


rice during the summer months. Brown 
rice may be used in any rice recipe, 
and it makes a savory combination for 
meats and vegetables. 

Boiled rice is the basis for most of 
the innumerable rice dishes. . It is used 
in soups and salads; in combinations 
with eggs, meat, and cheese as a main 
dish; for desserts, and also as break- 
fast cereal. 

Rice waffles, pancakes, and muffins 
made with brown or polished rice are 
popular breakfast dishes. 

RICE WAFFLES 


13% cups flour 2 tablespoons sugar 

24 cup cooked rice. 1 egg 

1% cups sweet milk 1 tablespoon butter 
Y% teaspoon salt 


Mix like other waffles and bake. 

Rice waffles are good with pork 
sausage and syrup. 

Chicken a la Maryland with rice is 
a favorite combination. Here is a 
recommended recipe :— 


CHICKEN A LA MARYLAND 
1 three pound chicken 2 tablespoons 


or young fowl butter 
1 egg Garnish—4 slices 
2 teaspoons salt bacon 


2 cups bread 
crumbs ‘ 


Sprigs of parsley 


Clean and cut the chicken in pieces 
suitable for serving. Beat egg and salt 
together in large bowl; add chicken 
and stir until all parts of chicken have 
become covered with egg mixture. Roll 
each separate piece of chicken in bread 
crumbs. » Place in well buttered bak- 
ing dish and dot with bits of butter. 
Bake an hour and 15 minutes at 425 
degrees Fahrenheit. When ready to 
serve garnish with crisp bacon and 
parsley, and serve in the baking dish. 
This insures hot servings. This makes 
six servings. 

RICE PILAU 


2 thin slices salt pork, 2 cups tomato 
finely diced juice and pulp 
¥% cups uncooked 4 tablespoons 


rice minced parsley 
3 cups hot water Salt 
2 medium sized Pepper 

onions, cut fine Paprika 


Fry the salt pork until slightly 
browned. Add the rice, which has been 
washed and drained, and stir until the 
rice is a golden brown, adding the on- 
ions meantime. Add the hot water 
gradually, cover, and cook. When the 
rice is tender, add the remaining if- 
gredients, place in a greased baking 
dish, and bake 30 minutes in a moder- 
ate oven (350 to 370 degrees F.). 


RICE SALAD 


1% cups cooked rice 1 cup chopped 
1 cup grated carrots 
1 cup chopped celery 


Combine the ingredients and mix 


apple 
1 teaspoon salt 
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“In a stove, I demand perform- 
ance, convenience and economy. 
That’s why I like my new Perfec- 
tion with High-Power burners. 
Speed that boils two quarts of 
water in eight minutes! Clean, 


economical heat!’ 





\\a\ 
pos S, ( 
i 


*T’'veused a lot of different stoves 
in my day. This is the only one 
Ican regulate for canning in the 
pressure cooker without lifting 
the heavy cooker back and forth 
to maintain correct pressure.” 





“T save money every month, too. 
Kerosene is such an economical 
fuel, and Perfection High-Power 
burners start to cook the min- 
ute you licht them, saving fuel.” 


PERFECTION 
Oil Burning STOVES 


7620.8 Platt Avenue * Cleveland, Ohio 

















SPRING MENU SUGGESTION: 


Tomato cocktail 
Chicken a la Maryland and steamed rice 
Hot biscuits 
Congealed vegetable salad 
Cereal pudding 
Coffee 














well with mayonnaise, cheese, or 
French dressing. Keep mayonnaise 
made up and vary it by adding chop- 
ped pickles and relish, or add cream 
for a fruit salad. 


CHEESE DRESSING 


2 teaspoons butter 1% cup milk 
2 tablespoons flour ¥% cup grated 
1 teaspoon salt cheese 


\% teaspoon cayenne 

pepper 

Melt the fat; add the flour, salt, 
pepper, and milk. Cook the mixture 
slowly until it is smooth, then let it 
cool. Add the grated cheese, bring the 
mixture slowly to the boiling point, 
stirring constantly, and add the lemon 
juice. Serve either hot or cold. 


RICE CROQUETTES WITH CHEESE 
SAUCE 


2 tablespoons 
lemon juice 


\Y% cup rice 4 teaspoon salt 
Y% cup boiling water 1 egg 
1 cup scalded milk 1 teaspoon butter 
Wash the rice and cook in the milk 
in top of a double boiler, until the rice 
is tender. Remove and add the other 
ingredients. Spread on a shallow pan 
to cool. Shape, roll in beaten egg, 
then in crumbs, and fry in deep hot fat. 


CHEESE SAUCE 

2 tablespoons flour YZ teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons short- 1% cup grated 

ening cheese 
2 cups milk 

Blend the flour and shortening, and 
add the hot milk, stirring constantly 
until smooth and thick. Add the cheese 
and salt and heat over hot water beat- 
ing the mixture until it is smooth. 


JAMBALAYA 


Cut a piece of fresh beef, veal, lamb, 
or pork (a pound) into pieces an inch 
square and chop two or three onions 
fine. Put a tablespoonful of fat into 
a deep saucepan. ‘When hot add the 
chopped meat with the onions and let 
brown, stirring for five minutes, then 
add about the same quantity of chop- 
ped ham as you have of pork, and a 
quarter pound of homemade sausage. 
Next add the herbs, a bay leaf, a little 
parsley, two cloves with a saltspoon 
of salt, and brown a few minutes 
longer as desired. 


When all ingredients are browned 
add two quarts of hot soup stock or 
hot water. Let it cook about ten min- 
utes; when boiling add a cup of rice 
washed and dried. Let boil until the 
rice is tender, stirring frequently to 
keep from burning. Season with salt, 
cayenne, chili powder, and tabasco or 
chili sauce. Serve very hot in bowls 
or on plates. 


SPINACH, RICE, AND CARROTS 


14 cup boiled rice 2 teaspoons flour 

14 cup strained spin- 1 teaspoon lemon 
ach or other greens juice 

2 teaspoons butter Y% teaspoon salt 
or melted short- 1 small carrot 
ening 


Melt butter, add flour, and stir until 
smooth. Add spinach gradually, stir- 
ring constantly. Add lemon juice 
and salt, and mix. Put the rice into 
custard cups, making depressions in 
the center, into which put the spinach 
mixture. Grate carrot over the top 
of the contents of the cup. Egg yolk 
may be used instead of carrot. 


GLORIFIED RICE 
2 boxes of gelatine 1 cup cream whip- 
1 can pineapple ped : 
grated Y% cup candied 
2 cups cold boiled cherries or 
i other candied 


rice | 
1 cup chopped nuts or stewed fruit 


Dissolve two boxes of gelatine in 1 
pint of boiling water; cool and whip 
to the consistency of cream. Add the 
rice, pineapple (drained), nuts, and 
fruits, fold in the whipped cream. 
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High-Power 
Perfection 
Range No. R-559 


myprove your kathen with 


HIGH-POWER PERFECTION 


NE PURCHASE will give you a cooler, 
more convenient kitchen. ONE PUR- 


CHASE will make your work easier, quicker 
—more economical of both time and 


strength. This same purchase will enable 
you to keep all your cooking and baking 
up to your highest standards. When you 
buy a new High-Power Perfection oil- 


burning stove, all these kitchen improve- 


ments are yours—and, in addition, a notice- 
able saving on fuel costs. 














SUPERFEX OIL- 
BURNING 
REFRIGERATOR 


Chills foods economi- 
cally and makes ice 
cubes all year. A few 
cents’ worth of kerosene 
makes the cold. No elec- 
tricity or other connec- 
tions required. Write 
today for free booklet. 


The new Perfection stoves are designed 
for practical utility. Everything is open 
and easy to get at... burners have tilting 
drums for easy lighting ... ovens are at 
convenient height ... fuel reservoirs can 
be tilted and removed for filling ... and 
every stove has broom-high space beneath. 


Finishes are porcelain and baked enamel 
and lacquer in a choice of color combi- 
nations to bring new beauty to any kitchen. 
Ask your dealer to show you the new 
Perfection ranges, also the stoves designed 
for use with separate ovens. Enjoy High- 
Power cleanliness and speed in your kitchen 


this week. Send for booklet. Perfection 











Stove Company, 7820-B Platt 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 





“IT’S THE QUICKEST, CLEANEST STOVE 
1 EVER USED—AND SO ECONOMICAL!”’ 
“I’ve done a lot of cooking 
in my 40 years of homemak- 
ing. I know all the kitchen 
troubles of the days before the 
development of modern oil- 
burning stoves. That’s why I’m 
so enthusiastic about my new 
Perfection range with fast, 
clean High-Power burners. It’s 
the best value I ever bought!” 
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Speed THAT SAVES TIME & Clantines THAT SAVES WORK @& uel Economy THAT SAVES MONEY 
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No. 769— Little puffs shirred 
into the dropped shoulder add a 
dainty effect to this dress for the 
subdeb. A printed cotton in red and 
white carried out the original dress, 
with trimming of white. Sizes 8, 
10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 requires 
2 yards of 39-inch material with % 
yard of 35-inch contrasting. 




















No. 850—Fascinating in a gay 
plaid gingham is the model pictured. 
The white pique collar is accented 
by a crepe silk tie that tones with 
the leather belt. Sizes 8, 10, 12, and 
14 years. Size 8 requires 134 yards 
of 39-inch material with % yard of 
35-inch contrasting and 1% yards 
of 44-inch ribbon for bow. 











No. 464—Here’s a real snappy ~—2712 

sports suit for wee lads of 2, 4, an 

6 years. The front closing blouse 

has cap sleeves and a rever collar. 

Linen, pique, cotton broadcloth, and 
khaki cloth are nice for sturdy wear. Size 4 requires 
1% yards of 35-inch material with 3 yard of 35-inch 
lining. 


No. 2712—It’s dainty and so youthfully flattering with 
its Victorian drop-shoulder. The pattern also provides 
for the pin tucked sleeve as in small view. It is smart 
made as the original in Martini-green crepe silk. Sizes 
12, 14, 16, 18, 20 years; 36 and 38 inches bust. Size 16 
requires 354 yards of 39-inch material. 


. No. 2550—Fashion has promised us much popularity 
for the shirtwaist dress, so you can’t have too many. 
Striped pique as illustrated will prove a smart addition 
to your summer wardrobe. The yoke, collar, pockets, 
belt, and-cuffs are cut with the stripes running in oppo- 
site direction. Sizes 14, 16, 18 years; 36, 38, and 40 
inches bust. 


No, 2591—Very smart and simple, isn’t it? If there’s 
one costume you'll want to fairly live in this spring, it’s 
this! Navy blue and white patterned crepe silk is illus- 
trated. The bone buttons were bright red. The belt can 
be of self-material or leather. Sizes 11, 13, 15, 17, and 
19 years. 


No. 2586—Make your own blouses. The pattern includes both of these chic styles. 
Printed or plain wash silk and necktie silk are excellent for the model on the 
right. Handkerchief linen prints, plaid wash silks, and organdie are smart for the 
one on the left. Sizes 14, 16, 18 years; 36, 38, and 40 inches bust. 


No. 2587—Trim and youthful for home wear. The butcher apron buttons on to 
the dress. A cotton broadcloth print made the dress, while the apron and dress collar 
were of plain broadcloth. Sizes 16, 18 years: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust. 
Size 36 requires 354 yards of 39-inch material with 154 yards of 35-inch contrasting 
and 2% yards of plaiting. 


NS 


No. 2610—An attractive home frock that can be made in a jiffy, too. The wrapped 
arrangement flatters the slim figure and it has a very slenderizing effect for the larger 
woman. It is gay and cheerful carried out in cotton print. Sizes 16, 18 years; 36, 38, 
40, 42, and 44 inches bust. Size 36 requires 354 yards of 39-inch material with 
¥%, yard of 36-inch contrasting. 


No. 2559—Something attractive for the junior and youthful woman for cruise 
or beach wear. Note the smart shirtwaist bodice. Carry it out as illustrated in 
striped seersucker in nautical blue and white, blue bone buttons, and blue pique tie. 
Sizes 11, 13, 15, 17, and 19 years. 
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Order patterns giving size and number, from Pattern Department, Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Company, Birmingham, Alabama. Price 10 cents each, ape 
coin (coin preferred). For other designs send 10 cents for our Spring Fashion Magazine, containing sewing hints and patterns for clothes for che whole famty- 
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“tN THE spring a young man’s fancy 

lightly turns to thoughts of love’ — 
and any woman's turns not so lightly 
to thoughts of clothes. 

An announcement of a style show 
or a talk by a beauty expert always 
draws a crowd of women. High school 
girls, college co-eds, married women, 
and even grandmothers are interested 
in Dame Fashion and what possible 
new things she has up her sleeve—and 
by the way there are many new things 
up the sleeve this spring. 


The interest is well toward the wrist, 
with elbow fullness. Full leg o’ mutton 
sleeves, which make little women look 
dumpy and plump women look plump- 
er, are retiring again to the “gay nine- 
ties.” Three-quarter or elbow length 
sleeves are very good with drop shoul- 
ders and deep armholes. Pocket sleeves 
or sleeves with a cowl effect dropping 
from the shoulder halfway to the el- 
bow are new this spring. 


New Neck Lines 


However, the point of interest in the 
1934 dresses is the neck line, which 
shows every indication of dropping 
down to a modified V-line, oval, or 
square neck, with convertible features. 
In fact, it’s the collar that dates you. 
One of the new frilly collars will make 
any tired dress take on new pep. The 
jabot of organdy pleatings, striped 
taffeta, or soft ruffles and lace is the 
season’s sign Of chic. If the high neck 
line is worn, it is of softer and more 
becoming material than the stiff, harsh, 
metallic cloth or rough woolen worn 
during the winter. 


There are variations of the cowl col- 
lars, bibs with ruffles, soft scarf col- 
lars, perky bows tied under the left 
ear and showing above the collar of 
the popular suit, or there are frilly 
white ruffles high above the neck. 
Soft, more flattering neck lines are 
being used, sometimes with a bow at 
the nape of the neck for back interest. 


There is much enthusiasm over the 
suits, in a great variety of styles and 
fabrics for spring and summer. The 
tailored suit is in good style, whether 
single or double breasted. The coat 
may be short, tunic length, or full 
length with a skirt of matching mate- 
nial. The long coat can be worn with 
silk prints of harmonizing colors. 


The materials used in these suits are 
tweeds, homespuns, novelty woolens, 
Scotch plaids, or hound’s tooth checks. 
The dark navy blue suit has a vari- 
colored scarf tied underneath the col- 
lar. As warm weather comes there will 
be suits in peasant linen, novelty cot- 
ton, and informal silk. Because of the 
Popularity of linen, cotton, and silk 
Jacket suits in the warmer weather, 
the spring suit business should not suf- 
fer the usual handicap of a short season. 


Intriguing New Blouses 


Every woman and girl wants one of 
the new blouses which go with these 
spring suits. These blouses are made 
. candy striped silk, plaid taffeta, 
corre dimity, handkerchief linen, or 

sheerest lingerie. There is the old- 
ashioned yet new shirtwaist buttoned 
“ x front and with a turnover col- 
* Which may be left carelessly un- 
luttoned for sports wear. 


rhe Way to get rid of a temptation,” 
1 rs re 
Oscar W ilde, “is to succumb to 


Thi . 

ae charming little dress (pattern No. 
The 1s attractive in prints or solids. 
Pattern for the rabbit is included. 





mily. 








The dress comes in sizes 4, 6, 8, and 
10 years, 


SPRING STYLE TRENDS 


LILLIAN 


Household Management Specialist, Tennessee Extension Service 


L. KELLER 


it." This is to be recommended only 
in the case of clothes. If you are 
tempted to buy a new suit and blouse, 
follow Oscar Wilde’s advice. When 
the blouse begins to wilt around the 
neck, parts company with the skirt at 
the waist, and is crushed to a mass of 
wrinkles in the back, you may get rid 
of the temptation—until the next time 
you see one of those fascinating blouses 
in the store window. 


The separate waist and skirt seem 
to be back for a while, at least. Even 
in dinner dresses this effect is given. 


Fabrics Are All Important 


Never in our time have fabrics been 
as interesting and important as they 
are this spring. There are old fashion- 
ed challis, luscious printed satins and 
crepes, tulle over rustling taffeta, 
printed organdy, linens, and non-crush- 
able voiles. Pre-shrunk and sanfor- 
ized cottons are good buys for tub dress- 
es. Hand knitted and crocheted suits 
and dresses are still good. In every 
large department store one sees groups 
of women learning to knit and crochet. 
Even at club meetings and social gath- 
erings the knitting bag is in evidence. 
Knitted dresses never crush, are easy 
to slip into, and pack well. If you once 
own a knitted dress you will never be 
without one, but if you are very thin 
or very fat and bulgy—beware—the 
knitted dress is not for you. 


Green, in all possible shades and de- 
grees, seems to be the popular color 
for spring clothes. Bud green, moss 
green, and mint green will be worn 
with brown accessories. In the eve- 
ning there is a lot of white, black and 
white, and pottery blues, with the love- 
ly Wedgeworth blue outstanding. Coral 
and mimosa yellow, blue gray, and all 
the flax, string, and natural shades are 
to be worn later in the summer. Navy 
blue is always good for spring. 


Spring clothes, like the new cars, 
are streamline, and in just as many 
different colors as the 1934 automobiles. 

















THE TWO GREAT NAMES IN THREAD 


For more than five generations, women who sew have 





sewing both a pleasure and a lasting beauty! Good thread 


today, as in years gone by, means either Coats or Clark’s. 


J.& P. COATS ¢ CLARK’S O.N.T. 


Gor more than a century — as today 


THE TWO GREAT NAMES IN THREAD 


















Wary tellb why 
the looks NOUNGER 





















Mary, whatonearth have 
you done to yourself? 


What's the matter, 
darling? 























Why, 
you look so much 


my dear, 


younger. 


































Your skin is heav- 


enly, Mary. It's just 
like peaches and 
cream. What is this 


new face powder? 


Don't forget your 
gloves. Why all the 
rush? 





Name 







iddress 





City 










Nearest 
Rexall Store 













MINIS. sipeckecctasinntibicte 


Jane, I've finally found 
a powder that really 
matches my complexion. 





Well, if you must know, 
Jane, it's JONTEEL. 
There's a shade for every 
complexion and it clings 
for hours and hours. 








I'm going to the Rexall 
Store for JONTEEL—I've 
got a date tonight. 


OU, TOO, can look younger and 
YY half of what you now spend to 
be beautiful. All Jonteel Toiletries are 
bought direct from their famous maker 
and sold to you exclusively by the 16,- 
000 Rexall Drug Stores... without the 
in-between profits. The saving is yours. 

Ask your nearest Rexall Drug Store 
for Jonteel Face Powder 





two sizes, 25c 


and 50c...and the other Jonteel Toilet- 
ries, too. Liggett and Owl Stores are also 
Rexall Drug Stores. 

FREE—FULL SIZE 25¢ BOX 
Jonteel, 43 Leon St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send certificate good for FREE FULL SIZE 
b. 25¢ box of Jonteel Face Powder. 
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OUT* MISS _DIXIE'S_BANDBOX. 


By SALLY 


CARTER 


April Loveliness of Figure 


IGNS along the beauty highway 

seem to have changed from “Dan- 
gerous Curves Ahead,” to “This Way 
to New Curves”! Perhaps they should 
read “Take Curves Carefully,” for 
you need only to try on the new Easter 
frocks to realize that wearing them 
requires April slimness of figure. Be- 
cause they give the appearance of 


plumpness, they make no allowances 
for an already stout woman: there is 
no room in them for fat! 

So if you are a mite past “pleasing- 
class yourself as 
Spring 


ly plump,” don’t 
“stylishly stout.” Madame 
Fashion would say, like 
the small boy at the zoo, 
“There ain't no sich 
animule.” Curves? Yes! 
Fat? No! 

Then, of course over- 
weight is a health lia- 
bility as well as a beauty 
disadvantage. Insurance 
companies rate you bet- 
ter if you are a trifle un- 
derweight when you are 
thirty-five or so. Find 
out what normal weight 
is for your height and age 
and keep your weight 
pretty close to this figure! 





Spring is a grand time to reduce 
if you need to do so! All outdoors 
in our beautiful Southland —beck- 
ons you to take long walks. Spring 
gardens and orchards invite you to 
leave off heavy winter foods and par- 
take of the fresh things growing there. 
And after all is said and done, exercise 
and dict offer the only safe and sane 
methods of reducing flesh. 


Don’t Reduce Hastily 


Don’t let anyone tempt you to fool- 
ish or quick reducing stunts. Don’t 
take anything internally to reduce flesh 
except under the direction of your 
family physician. Don't overexercise 
when you are not used to it. Don’t 
exercise frantically for a few days and 
work up such an appetite that you undo 
the good effects of exercise and diet. 


The only exercise that gets results 
is exercise that is regularly and faith- 
fully done, preferably in the open air. 
Walking, swimming, rowing, horse- 
back riding, tennis, and golf are fine. 
Their indoor substitutes — sweeping, 
bed-making, stair-climbing, etc.—can 
be made into beauty exercises if rhyth- 
mically done. A _ special set of in- 
door exercises can easily be worked 
out—any exercises that will pull hard 
on the muscles, such as bending, twist- 
ing, stretching, kicking. Your nearest 
Y. W. C. A. health director will prob- 
ably be glad to help you with these if 
you pay the entrance fee. 


Exercise without attention to diet 





will accomplish little. But dieting does 
not mean freak dieting that leaves your 
system starved for certain necessary 
food elements. 


Two Diet Plans 


There are two perfectly sane diet 
systems which any person in normal 
health may feel safe in trying. One 
consists in cutting down on the total 
quantity of food consumed during the 
day—one helping instead of two, one- 
half instead of a whole portion, two 
biscuits instead of four. This is really 
the easier method as one may then eat 
any article of food eaten 
by the others at the table, 
but less of it. 


The other method con- 
sists in cutting down— 
almost out—the _ rich, 
heavy foods that cause 
excess fat, and substitut- 
ing for them milk (skim- 
med), vegetables, and 
fruits, which may be cook- 
ed or raw, canned, dried, 
or fresh. The leafy vege- 
tables and all the green 
and yellow ones are es- 
pecially valuable as they 
give vitamins and miner- 
als as well as provide bulk for the diet. 

In this form of dieting you may 
eat lean meat, fish, and eggs but 
little fat meat or pork; take your 
starches in the form of rough cereals 
(with bran left in) rather than in the 
form of “light bread” and biscuits; 
eat almost no sweets for a while dur- 
ing which time your stored-up-in-the- 
body sugar will suffice; eat no fried 
foods or other dishes swimming in 
butter or rich sauces and gravies, and 
no rich creamy deserts such as most fat 
people “adore.” 

You'll be surprised how many de- 
licious things this diet does not deprive 
you of—fruit and vegetable juices and 
cocktails and salads; leafy green spring 
vegetables; milk and eggs; chicken 
(not fried), fish, ete. It is by no means 
a “starvation diet”! 

Such a diet assists materially in the 
processes of elimination which are also 
important in reducing. Keep the bow- 
els open! Drinking plenty of water 
will help in this matter, too. 

Skipping a meal once a week or so 
even skipping a whole day’s 
meals—and taking nothing but fruit 
juices, will speed up reduction a bit 
and is a good spring cleaning for a 
winter-weary system that is otherwise 
healthy. 

Hard? Not so very ‘f you bring a 
little will power to bear upon the mat- 
ter! Worth while? Try it and see 
what a radiant reflection your May- 
day mirror will show you a month 
from now! 


—Oor 











A NEW BEAUTY BOOKLET 


HERE’S a new Sally Carter leaflet available now on selecting make-up. 


Would you like a copy? 
boeklets listed below. 
Ruralist, Birmingham, Alabama. 


[) Select Your Make-up Carefully 

Be Yourself—Beautifully 

[) Real Foes of Beauty 

(1 Tricks in the Art of Applying Make-up 
O Why Have Wrinkles? 


(Name) 


You may have it for the asking—or any five of the 
Send your request to Sally Carter, Progressive Farmer- 


Fashion Spotlights Your Coiffure 

It’s Fun To Give Yourself a Manicure 
Giving and Using Perfumes 

Beauty Hints for Summer 

What to Do About Pimples 


oOooo00 














SIMPLIFIED 
AUTOMATIC 
CAN SEALER 
WITH THE 
a tiiee Fool. 
CAN SAVER proof 


Reflanges cans with a flange 
as good as factory job, and 
with only one turn of crank, 
Uses same principle as used 
in can factories. 


Sturdy 
Simple 

















it will pay you to 
investigate Dixie 
SIMPLIFIED 
AUTOMATIC 
Sealers and Dixie 
IMPROVED 
Pressure Cookers 
before purchas- 
ing other brands 


DIXIE 
CANNER 
co. 


Little Rock, Ark. 
Athens, Ga. 
Dept. H 


LOW PRICE 
AND 


INTERESTING 


DESCRIPTIVE 
MATTER 
UPON 
REQUEST 


‘These WINDOW SHADE 
FOR 15¢ EACH?” 








eat 


“YOU'RE JOKING!” He Insisted 


Bet when I finally convinced my husband, he 
wanted new Clopays for every room... New 
improved Clopays are biggest shade bargail yet 
Full size fibre shades that won't crack, fade & 
pinhole. Heavier and stronger than ever before. 
Wooden slat included. And now you need tt 
only one side to fit narrower windows. Easily 
put up, too—no tacks or tools. Plain colors a 
chintz designs. Send 3c stamp for color sample 
Clopay Corp., 1286 York St., Cincinnatl 
Ohio. NOTE TO THE SOUTH 
Insects such as crickets, “‘silver-fish’’ and roaches at- 
tack the starch in cloth shades—destroy them. 
there is no starch in the tough Clopay fibre—henct 
Clopays wear better, report entomologists at south 
universities. 


At All 5c and 10¢ Stores 


=== 0 Vis Remnant 












EY SUST send us your name = 
address — no money — and * 
will send you, postage paid, 
ards of Gret quality piece goods 
or only $1.98. Bundle com 
= \ tains such materials a8 
H eS brays, voiles, printed pereales 
i ginghams, printed lawns, S 
: He enes, curtain material, = 
| muslin sheeting, in three be ry 







ard lengths. 32 to 36 inches 
Each bundle is dltterent “You eannot make J! 
own selection of goods. All bundles guaran! 
be worth at least $3.00, o 
DON’T SEND ONE PENNY... Jost, write, 
ing that you want this 20-yard bundle and wwe'lh send 
it to you. Pay postman $1.98 plus 12c C. 0. D. 
which the government charges. If you are not sali: 
fied we will refund your money. Order by N® 
WALTER FIELD CO., Dept. K 1039 CHICAGO 
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«My FAVORITE FLOWERS” 


Here Are Winning Contest Letters 


@ My! How the letters did pour 
in from flower lovers upon our 
contest announcement last month! 
We are printing here two winning 
letters from the Carolinas and Vir- 
ginta. The South-wide prize win- 
ner will be announced next month. 


The Poinsettia 

(Carolinas-Virginia Prize Letter) 

HE poinsettia is my favorite flow- 

er because it requires so little at- 
tention and adds such a nice splash of 
color and note of cheer to the living 
room in winter. 

My friends marvel at the size and 
beauty of my poinsettias. They grow 
almost as tall as the ceiling and are 
covered with blooms, some of which 
are as large as dinner plates. They 
are often in bloom by Thanksgiving 
and last until late January or the mid- 
dle of February. After the blooms 
fade I put the plants in a dark corner 
to sleep until the middle of April or 
thereabouts, when I cut them down 
very low in order to make them branch 
out and prevent from growing too 
tall. When the weather is mild enough 
they are put out of doors where they 
can get the sun and rain. These plants 
grow very fast, and by fall have grown 
several feet. 

In order to prevent leaves from 
dropping off after they are brought in, 
do not leave outside in the fall until 
the temperature drops below sixty de- 
grees. After being put in the window 
they should not be turned, as this, too 
will cause the leaves to fall. 


To root these plants, break off young 


sprouts, plant in moist earth, and cover 
with a glass jar until rooted. 


MRS. J. M. HEARON. 


Bedford County, Virginia. 


A Garden of Continuous Bloom 


Y OWN procedure is to sit down 
early in the spring with paper, 
pencils, and crayons, and make a little 
plan for my beds and borders. It is 
well to take this plan into the garden 
at planting time. 
I have no favorite flower, but would 
like to plant some of all kinds. 


For a garden of continuous bloom, 
T find perennials the best basis for a 
color scheme. They should be started 
from seed in February and March, 
then transplanted into the garden. The 
soil should be richly manured and 
raked fine, so the plants will get a good 
early start. 

I prefer planting flowers that will 
last until autumn. In early spring I 
have a bed of tulips, hyacinths, jon- 
quils, and other bulbs. Throughout 
the spring I have bearded iris. This 
makes a splendid flower for cutting. 


For midsummer blossoms I plant 
phlox, poppies, zinnias, marigolds, and 
petunias. These take very little culti- 
vation, and add much beauty in the 
home as well as outside. 

My garden is lovely until frost with 
chrysanthemums, asters, dahlias, and 
cosmos. 

I keep plenty of water for my flow- 
ers, keep them fertilized and well cul- 
tivated. MRS. J. I. BRADLEY. 

Edgecombe County, North Carolina. 


© 2 QD 
A SOUTHERN HOMEMAKER SAYS— 


E HAVE a setting of red oaks, 

as our home has been a home- 
stead for years. We have out Amoor 
River hedge around our light house, 
wash house, and garage. 


In front of the corner hedge we have 
three honeysuckles, pinched back to 
make them bunch. Other plants in the 
back yard are a sweet bay, one gray- 
beard, one dogwood, one mimosa, a 
Sweet myrtle, wistaria, and sea myrtle. 


These improvements have not been 
expensive. I have had given to me, 
by my friends, two pomegranates, 
Spirea, evergreen honeysuckle, trailing 
forsythia, blue hydrangea, mountain 
hydrangea, Spanish yucca, golden bells, 
breath of spring, flowering almond, 
umbrella palm, cedars, other plants, 
and humerous cuttings. Among these 
cuttings I have successfully rooted were 
tine euonymus, six ligustrums, one 
Eleagnus, two pyracanthus, many 
abelia, three weigela, and two butter- 

y bushes, 

We exchanged pork for some of the 
plants we bought, and paid for some 
With money my 16-year-old son gave 
me from his puppy sale. Plants bought 
Were four tall arbor vitae, four ligus- 
trum, a sweet olive, a japonica, and 
two dwarf abor vitae. 

A friend gave me cement and rock 
vd my walks, and my husband and a 

ired man made them. The labor 
fost about $2. We have bought a porch 
Set with two tables for flower stands. 


I painted my flower pots green to 
match the porch set. My father-in- 
law gave me a calf, which, when grown 
to a cow, I sold, and built a brick 
flower house costing $50. From potato 
sales, I have built a picket fence of 
cypress to keep out stock. 

Last, but best, we have installed a 
windmill, put running water in the 
house, wash house, front yard, poultry 


yard, barnyard, and garden. I am plan- 


ning a rose garden, for which we will 
clear away a wood yard. We will 
plant a large canna bed, and in April 
will build and plant a rock garden, and 
also fertilize all flowers by side-dress- 
ing. A lily pool is planned for May, 
for June an outdoor living room, for 
July, hoe and cultivate, spray, etc., and 
in August, hoe and pinch back buds 
when needed, spray, and cultivate. 


In September I will be, ~ading to- 
bacco, and will enjoy my flowers when 
I can. October, we will paint the 
buildings out-of-doors, as many as we 
can, and in November set out more 
flowers. MRS. TROY ATKINSON. 

Marion County, South Carolina. 

Planting in the Moon 
ORNELL repeats this advice from 
Bob Adams to old timers :— 

If you believe the moon cel*stial 
Can govern growth of plants terrestial,— 


And many folks believe it strong— 
I can’t convince you—but you’re wrong! 
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PREFER KERR 
JARS and CAPS 


The happy experience of millions of home- 
makers over the past 31 years has shown that 
KERR Jars and Caps not only lighten the 
labor of home canning, but enable them to 
put up ALL fruits, vegetables and meats 
without waste or worry. 


Use KERR Jars and KERR gold lacquered 
Caps containing the natural gray sealing com- 
position for ALL methods of canning— 
Pressure Cooker, Steam Cooker, Oven, Hot 
Water Bath or Open Kettle. 












AS® 


Lo Gee Nye 





This year don’t buy just “fruit jars”—buy 


KERR Jars. Look for the name on all KERR 
Jars and KERR Caps. Remember, too, that 
you can enjoy the advantages of the KERR 
principle of sealing by modernizing any mason 
jars with KERR Mason Caps. — SIMPLE, 
SAFE and SURE. 


With KERR Caps you can 
TEST the seal and know your 
jars are sealed air-tight before 
you store them away. The 
musical note tells the story. 


Get YOUR Copy of “Modern Methods 


of Home Canning” 


Just send name and address on penny postcard for this 

valuable new booklet, containing latest information on 

canning all foods by all methods—or sign name on this 

ad and mail today. Address: Kerr Glass Mfg. Corp., 
321 Main St., Sand Springs, Oklahoma. 
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JARS and CAPS Aga? 
‘in 


SELF SEALING BRAND (Trade Mark Reg.) PATENTED 


Standard for Over 30 Years 


IT TURNS AS 
AS AN EGG-BEATER 
NOW, JOHN? WHAT 
EVER DID YOU 

DO TO IT? 




















NOTHING BUT 
OIL IT WITH_THE 

















in-One cleans, lubricates and prevents rust to 
keep things running smoothly. Useful every day 
on any farm. Get some—use it regularly! 


IN NEW HaANby CANS AND BOTTLES 





© REMEMBER THIS @ | EAD OUR ADVERTISING COL- 


JIMNS f y yer- 
JAPANESE OIL has been the dependable farm liniment | U Ss or new offers by our adver 


for 50 years. Use wherever a reliable counter-irritant is | tisers. their 
indicated for man, beast, fowl. Send for free circular. 
NATIONAL REMEDY CO., Dept 10, 56 W. 45 St., N. Y. 


Then write for catalogs. 
You'll save money by it. 








AM ANNIKA 











SAU 


ranulated 
nah Sugar 

















Not only 
delicious 
but there’s 
lots of 
ENERGY 
VALUE in 


KARO 


The energy necessary to do 
daily hard work is derived 
from the number of calories in 
the food eaten. Karo, besides 
being delicious and wholesome, 
is an easily digested food, which 
makes it a source of quick 
energy. Karo has almost twice 
the energy value of eggs and 
lean beef — weight for weight 
(there are 120 calories per 
ounce in Karo). 

By serving plenty of Karo to 
the entire family —especially the 
children—they will be contin- 
ually well supplied with a 
quick energy food. 

Karo Syrups are essentially 
Dextrins, Maltose and Dextrose, 
with a small percentage of 
Sucrose added for flavor—all 
recommended for 
ease of digestion 
and energy value. 





The ‘Accepted’ Seal denotes that Karo 
and advertisements for it are accept- 
able to the Committee on Foods 
of the American Medical Association. 












MADE FROM 


AMERICAN 
CORN 
which is 

PURCHASED FOR 


CASH 


REPLENISH THE JAM CUPBOARD 


NTO MATTER how adequate the 

pantry shelves may have been 
this winter, April finds them rather in 
need of reinforcements. Particularly 
is this true in the case of jams, mar- 
malades, conserves, etc. 


To secure variety in the “jam cup- 
board” one may use in different com- 
binations fruits and vegetables—can- 
ned, stored, dried, and fresh. 


CARROT MARMALADE 


2 oranges 3 cups carrots 
3 lemons Y% teaspoon salt 
1 cup water 4 cups sugar 
1 small piece root ginger 

After washing and peeling oranges, 
either grind peelings in food chopper 
or cut in fine strips with a pair of 
scissors, then boil in water untii tender. 
Wash and scrape carrots and grind in 
food chopper. Steam or boil carrots 
until tender, then drain well. Add su- 
gar to hot carrots, mix, then add 
ginger, orange pulp cut fine, orange 
peeling, and lemon juice. To vary the 
flavor, one may substitute rhubarb, 
prunes, or three slices of pineapple 
for the orange. Cook until fruit is 
clear and syrup thick. 


ONE-TWO-THREE MARMALADE 


Use 1 large grapefruit, 1 orange, and 
1 lemon. Select large thick skinned 











SUNDAY NIGHT SUPPER 


Quick bran loaf 
Jam or marmalade 
Coffee 
Raw spring vegetable salad 
Strawberry shortcake 


FOR THE SMALL CHILDREN 


Milk, dry cereal, cream, and raisins 











varieties, smooth skinned fruit free 
from blemishes. After washing fruit, 
remove peel and slice thin. Cover peel 
with 1 quart cold water and cook 5 
minutes. Do this three times, discard- 
ing the water each time. 

Remove seeds and “rag” and cut fruit 
pulp in thin slices. Add pulp to par- 
boiled skins. Measure combined fruit 
and peel and add 3 times its own meas- 
ure of water, boil for 40 to 45 minutes. 
Add equal measure of sugar and boil 
20 to 25 minutes—until fruit is sus- 
pended in a jelly. Pack into sterilized 
jelly glasses or small jars, and seal. 
This quantity will make about 12 jelly 
glasses or 5 pints of marmalade. 


STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE 


2 cups sifted flou 

Y% teaspoon bak- 
ing soda 

% cup shortening 

¥Y teaspoon salt 


¥% cup buttermilk or 
sour milk (about) 

2 quarts fresh straw- 
berries 


Sift flour once, measure baking soda 
and salt, and sift again. Cut in short- 
ening. Add enough milk to form a 
soft dough. Spread one half of dough 
in 8-inch layer pan. Brush with melt- 
ed butter. Place other half of dough 


Immaculately cool and refreshing 
to the eye is this lovely openwork 


crocheted dress with the tiny puff- f 


ed sleeves and white collar and é 
cuffs. You will find it doing duty 

on any ber of i It is 
crocheted of knitting and crochet 
cotton whic 
gives it a firm- 
ness and non- 
stretc ha bleness 
that is belied by 
its fragile ap- 
pearance. For di- 
rections to make 
the crochet dress, 
send 3c, with 
your request, to 
Home Depart- 
ment, Progres- 
sive Farmer- 
Ruralist, Bir - 
mingham, Ala. 





on top of first and pat down evenly. 
Brush with melted butter. Bake in 
hot oven (500 degrees F.) 20 minutes. 
Wash and hull strawberries. Crush 
and sweeten to taste. Reserve a few 
whole berries for garnish. Split short- 
cake, spread with butter, and put 
crushed berries between and on top of 
layers. Garnish with whipped cream 
and whole berries. Serves 6. 


RHUBARB MARMALADE 


Put through the food chopper, one 
orange and 1 lemon. Cut small 4 pounds 
of rhubarb and 1 pound seedless rais- 
ins. Add 5 pounds sugar (10 cups), 
let stand 40 minutes, and boil about one 
hour, stirring carefully. Pack in steri- 
lized jars. 


PEACH CONSERVE 


2 quarts canned Y% pound walnuts 
peaches 1% cups dark corn 
2 small oranges syrup 
(rind and juice) 4 cup seeded raisins 
lcup prunes cut small 


To peaches and juice add syrup, 
raisins, finely chopped oranges, and 
prunes. Cook slowly for about one 
hour or until the consistency of mar- 
malade. Add nuts five minutes before 
removing from the fire. 


QUICK BRAN LOAF 


2 teaspoons baking 
powder 

1 teaspoon salt 

Y% cup chopped 
pecans or walnuts 

1 cup chopped raisins 

1% cups milk 


1 egg 

Y% cup brown sugar 

Y% cup corn syrup 

1 tablespoon melted 
shortening 

1 cup bran 

2% cups flour 

% teaspoon soda 


Beat egg, add sugar, syrup, and 
melted shortening. Mix well. Add 
bran. Sift flour with soda, baking 
powder, and salt. Add pecans, or wal- 
nuts, and raisins to flour mixture. Add 
dry ingredients alternately with milk. 
Bake in greased pan in a moderate 
oven for about 1 hour and 15 minutes. 


COFFEE 


Use 1 level tablespoon ground cof- 
fee to every cup boiling water (some 
prefer to use 2 level tablespoons cof- 
fee). Serve coffee as soon as it is 
ready. If it is necessary that coffee 
stand for a short time, keep tightly 
covered and stop the spout. 





























CLABBER GIRL ever since! 











“Clabber Girl. 
changed my 
ideas about 
baking powder” 


7 4 
: 





i used to think that I must pay at least 
twenty-five cents to get high-quality baking 
powder. 

“One day I noticed a display of CLApp 
Girt Baking Powder at the store, and my 
eye caught the Goop HOUSEKEEPING seal 
of approval. 

“Much to my surprise, the price was only 
ten cents for a big can. 


“T bought a can—and I 


results—and the saving buys all the in- 
gredients for many an extra dinner cake!” 
HULMAN & COMPANY 
Founded 1848 — Terre Haute, Indiana 
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It’s Easy and Simple 
to Fill Your Own Quilts with 


MOUNTAIN, MIST 


REG.U.S. PAT OFF 


QUILTING COTTON 


ALREADY spread, uniform in thickness, and if 
one piece, full quilt size, it’s as simple to we 
Mountain Mist Quilting Cotton as shaking out a 
piece of flannel. Glazene finish. No lint. No pul 
No bunching. Result: perfect smoothness, evel 
puffiness, easy washing. Needle-easy too, beca 
of the soft, lacy web of the Glazene. An bp 
quality batt that costs no more. At dry goods all 
department stores. 

FREE Pattern With Every Roll 
Inside every Mountain Mist wrapper is a complete 
Mountain Mist Quilt Pattern, also a coupon oF 
enables you to buy any of the other 4 
prize-winning Mountain Mist Patterns!0f 
20c. If you want to buy Mountain Mist, 
write us for your dealer's name. Coupes 
below and 20c is good only for “Mor 
ing Glory"’ Pattern pictured above. _ 


THE STEARNS & FOSTER COMP? NY 7 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio. he 

Enclosed is 20 cents (coins preferred) for which 
me the ‘‘Morning Glory’* Mountain Mist Patter 
(Print name and address plainly in margin) 
Copyright 1934 The 
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WHAT A RECORD VIRGINIA 
FARM WOMEN MADE! 


By MAUDE E. 


VALLACE 


Virgima State Home Demonstration Agent 


OME demonstration work in Vir- 

ginia for 1933 was conducted 
with two distinct aims in view: (1) 
a strong educational program directed 
toward a more satisfying rural life, 
and (2) special relief or emergency 
activities to assist in meeting the pres- 
ent situation in our national life. 

Home demonstration work was car- 
ried on in 50 counties and entered 756 
communities. In 1933 there were 522 
home demonstration clubs organized 
to carry on adult home demonstration 
work with 13,683 rural women as 
members. In addition to the adult 
work the program for the 4-H club 
girls in 514 communities reached 13,534 
girls. A total of 33,903 homes were 
reached through the work. 

The home demonstration agents re- 
port that there were 27,390 relief gar- 
dens grown in their counties and they, 
with their leaders, assisted with 18,860. 
They trained 1,396 volunteer leaders 
to assist with this garden program. 
From these gardens 1,036,160 quarts 
of food were canned and 161,805 pounds 
dried for winter use. 

Help with clothing problems was 
given to 5,636 families, with a total 
of 5152 garments remodeled and 
10.836 new garments made from feed 
bags. In clothing relief work the 
home demonstration agents laid em- 
phasis on teaching the women methods 
of construction and remodeling that 
they might be better able to help them- 
selves in the future. In the regular 
program continued emphasis was laid 
on “living at home,” resulting in 12,000, 
better fed families at a much lower 
cost. Records show that this many 
rural families in Virginia produced all 
their own food in 1933. 


Canning Budgets Popular 


Virginia homemakers, nearly 7,000 
of them, discovered in 1933 that just 
as money is more wisely spent when 
budgeted, so canning is more wisely 
done when a chart is made of the ex- 
act plan of what each family will need. 
In 1933 over 514 million quarts of food 
Were canned, representing a money 
value of over $1,000,000. In addition 
to this report on canning there were 
237,000 pounds of fruits and about 
239,000 pounds of vegetables dried. 


The rural women of Virginia have 
been much interested in income add- 
ing features. In 17 counties 354 
different women learned _ better 
standards through the marketing of 
their surplus products. The _ total 
amount of income in 1933 for these 
354 women was $62,000 or about $187 
for each home represented. 

The clothing program stressed bet- 
ter Planning and buying with more 
Cleaning and dyeing at home. The 
chief intere st centered in clothing clin- 
its, ‘These were held in 23 counties 
and 309 garments were treated in such 
away that through these demonstra- 
tions women learned much about re- 
Modeling other garments. Clothing 
was the most popular project with the 

girls, as shown by the fact that 
counties selected clothing as the 
major Project. There were 3,994 girls 
‘specially interested in this study. 





As to.home improvement, a larger 
number of homemakers in more com- 
munities in more counties have been 
reached than in any previous year. 
Women engaged in home management 
work in 1933 numbered 5,415, as com- 
pared with 918 women in 1930. A to- 
tal of 856 kitchens were improved; 
102 kitchen sinks installed, and 79 
kitchens supplied with water. Each 
of these demonstrations has wide- 
spread influence in its own community ; 
thus we have great hope for additional 
conveniences in the future rural homes. 


Beautifying Homes 


As the farm homes cut the produc- 
tion activities there may be expected 
more interest in beautification of home 
grounds. In 1933 special help was 
given in this line in 27 of the counties 
having home demonstration agents. 
Reports show that 1,345 home grounds 
were improved and served as demon- 
strations in their own communities. 


Farm women have long looked on 
poultry as not only an important source 
of food supply but also as a means of 
supplementing the cash income for the 
family. The combined reports of adults 
and juniors show that profit on birds 
was a little over $40,000 and profit on 
eggs was a little over $10,000. 

Since vegetable gardening is stressed 
for its health value for the farm fami- 
ly, the vegetable gardens are planned 
to provide a year round supply of 
vegetables of sufficient variety to make 
possible a wholesome and adequate 
diet. Reports show, however, that in 
addition to the health value of these 
gardens, a distinct economic contribu- 
tion was made. The estimated value 
of vegetables grown in home demon- 
stration gardens was over $536,000 
with sales of vegetables from gardens 
mounting up to nearly $25,000. 


It has become evident that social 
and recreational activities are of in- 
creasing importance in both the adult 
and junior work. In 426 communities 
in 35 counties definite recreation pro- 
grams are being developed and 27 
community centers for such activities 
have been established. 

Achievement Days have been a so- 
cial as well as educational development 
of our program for the past few years. 
In 1933, 97 achievement days were held 
in Virginia with an attendance of over 
71,000. These meetings do much to 
develop community pride and also ex- 
tend the acquaintance of the rural 
people beyond the community borders. 


© © D 
What She Likes 


ISS Dixie’s Bandbox and the pat- 
tern department are especially in- 
teresting to feminine members of our 
household. The patterns are chic, but 
inexpensive, and Miss Dixie helps the 
modern farm miss to keep looking fit. 
My favorite pastime is reading, and 
I anticipate more than ever the arri- 
val of the magazine when there is a 
serial story. NORMA MADDEN. 
Pickens County, S. C. 








“pio you say OIL HEAT 
MAKES THE COLD AND 


u“ 
FREEZES ICE CUBES ? 
















“YES AND THE 
BURNERS ARE LIT 
ONLY A SHORT TIME 
EACH DAY’ 





























































A DELIGHT TO ALL 
Think of the lasting satisfaction 
Superfex will bring to the whole fam- 
ily. For the man, it means no more 
hauling of ice. For the homemaker, 
no more tiresome steps to makeshifts 
for food cooling. For every member 
of the family, more appetizing foods, 
delicious chilled salads and desserts; 
ice cubes for cooling drinks. 


THOUSANDS IN USE 


Introduced six years ago, thousands 
already are in use all over the world, 
saving food, time and labor. And 
saving money through economical 





PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 


NAME 


Enclosed kerosene 
burners operate only 
a short time daily 
—NO ELECTRICITY 


UPERFEX, the marvelous oil-burning refrigerator 

which extends modern refrigeration beyond 
electric lines, is more than a convenience; it is an economy, 
especially in homes that are far away from markets. It does 
not require outside connections—just the heat from a little 
kerosene*. No machinery to get out of order. : 
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|UPERFEX 


THE Ocl-burning. REFRIGERATOR 


Ge PRODUCT OF PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY SxS 


Refrigeration Div., 7900-A Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send booklets about Superfex Oil-Burning Refrigerators and what users say; also frozen dessert recipes. 
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operation. In many cases EARNING 
money, by keeping dairy products 
and other foods cold, fresh and 
marketable. 

A quality product, sturdily built of 
durable sheet steel, for years of ser- 
vice; beautifully finished; porcelain 
enameled interior. Wide choice of 
sizes. Easy terms. 


Send the coupon for complete in- 
formation. Learn what users say. 
No obligation. 


* Also made with burners for gas. 


PERFECTION STOVE CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
Makers of Perfection Oil Cook Stoves 
World Leaders for More Than 40 Years 


A few franchises still available in 
some territories. Write for details. 
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You can’t “Kill” colds 
.. but you may 


CONTROL them 


ae” 
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ON’T run risks with so-called “cold-killing” reme- 

dies. It’s so easy to upset the system with unwise 
internal dosing—which often lowers vitality just when 
it is most needed to resist disease. 

Play safe with your family’s health! Follow Vicks 
Plan for better Control of Colds. In thousands of clinical 
tests, supervised by physicians, it has greatly reduced 
the number, duration and dangers of colds. (Details of 
the Plan come in each Vicks package.) 7 


* VICKS NOSE DROPS ° 





SIT Ne) ae 


At that first nasal irritation or stuff- 
ness, apply the new aid in preventing 
colds, Vicks Nose & Throat Drops. 
The Drops are especially designed to 
stimulate the functions which Nature 
has provided—in the nose—to throw 


VICKS ‘ss CONTROL OF COLDS: 


Rez ding adv ertisements is the easiest way (¢ 
to decide what anything you need is worth. ~ 
Only goods which the public has accepted 
as worth their price can be persistently 
advertised. If you see a product con- 
tinuously advertised, you can rest as- 
sured that it has the public’s approval. 


If a cold has developed, just rub on 
Vicks VapoRub, the modern method 
of treating colds. Its poultice action 
“draws out” tightness. At the same 
time, its soothing medicated vapors 
carry relief direct to irritated air- 
Passages. 


PLAN FOR | 
BETTER 
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SAFE, ECONOMICAL POULTRY SANITATION! 
The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture and leading Agricultural Colleges advocate lye in 
proper solution for poultry sanitation—in poultry-houses, incubators and poultry 
runs—to prevent and kill coccidiosis, bacillary white diarrhea, brooder pneumonia, 
etc. For details, write for free booklet — “Lye—Its Uses About Home and Farm.“ 
Here are a few of the many uses you will find for Red Devil or Star Lye: 

ON THE FARM: Forcleaning IN THE HOME: For clearing 

hog houses and farrowing cloggeddrains; general house- 

pens; home-canning; steril- cleaning and disinfecting; 

izing milking machines; deodorizing and cleaning 

economical sanitation in all kitchen utensils except 

barn and dairy; cattle-dip; aluminum, removing old 

disinfecting outhouses, etc. paint, soap-making, etc. 

Inc., 386—4th Avenue, New York 


B. T. BABBITT, 





Buy a supply of RED DEVIL or STAR LYE today. INSIST on a BABBITT BRAND of LYE 
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YOUR NEI 
By J 


i YOu 


you delighted in 


remember how as a child, 


about China—about the amazing pecu- 
liarities of the “ Do 
remember with 
which greeting a 
stranger a his 
hand; that at funerals everyone wore 
white instead black; that he paid 
his doctor to keep him well, and if he 
fell sick he didn’t pay the physician 
anything at all, and only recommenced 
his payments when he was cured? 

I know that in later years some 
scoffers have attempted to cast doubt 
upon this last story, and have pointed 
out that until recently China had no 
doctors at all worthy the name. 
Nevertheless, we must give the Chi- 
nese credit for originating many things 
we call modern. In the dim light of 
the dawn of history, while our ances- 


hearing stories 
heathen Chinese” ? 
the amusement 
heard that in 
Chinese shook own 


you 
you 


of 


of 


tors in England and France and the 
rest of Europe were but savages 
inhabiting huts and caves, in China 


men were printing from movable type, 
were using gunpowder, had invented 


the compass and a whole army of 
other devices that were not to pene- 
trate into Europe for ten centuries. 


Certainly the idea that it is moré 
logical to pay for health than to pay 
for sickness is typical Oriental wisdom. 


@ Even we on the other side of the 
world are beginning to see the sound- 
ness of this principle. Growing more 
and more popular is the idea of the 
periodic health examination, whereby 
a man goes to his physician once 
twice a year, at stated periods, for a 
physical examination; not 
that his illnesses be cured, but that his 
zood health be continued. So too, each 
year more and more of the people of 
our country enjoy the advantages of 
organized health protection by full- 
time departments of health. 


or 


a 


GHBOR’S HEALTH 


D. DOWLING, M. D. 


Such an organized effort to fight 
disease is vitally necessary in oy 
modern, interdependent world. In this 
day when an aeroplane may bring jp. 
fected yellow fever mosquitoes from 


the jungles of Central America jn a 
few hours—when fast liners may bring 
plague infected rats from the further- 
most parts of the earth—in this day 
when each one of us depends on sg 
many other people in so many differ- 
ent places, for the food we eat, for 
the clothes we wear, even sometimes 


for the water we drink, public health 
protection is vitally necessary. 


@ Good health is good business, both 
to an individual and to a community, 
Community health is an asset or a lia- 
bility shared by all cf us, not only phy- 


sically but financially. The connec- 
tion between the public health and the 
price of real estate and the produc- 
tivity of land is much closer than 
might be expected. There are vast 
areas of the world today wliere the 
expenditure of a few cents per acre in 
an efficient public health service would 
result in increased land value a hun- 
dred fold. 

In these days of growing protest 
over taxes we must not lose sight of 


the fact that certain governmental du- 


ties must be performed if we are to 
remain civilized. Just as the civiliza- 
tions of antiquity collapsed under the 
pressure of igen into the darkness 


n time 
lemics, 


of the Middle 
will close in even 


Aces, so our <¢ 


greater | 
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TWo ORIGINAL 


( UR quilt patterns this month were 
* designed by 

and are dedicated to 
the Southwest. 


Farmer 
Mohair Land in 


Progressive 


Our own grandmothers demonstrat- 
ing the fact that beautiful quilt designs 
could be made from familiar everyday 
objects employed motifs such as tur- 
key track, tulip, churn dash, etc. By 
the same token from time to time we 
hope to give you quilt designs that re- 
flect familiar objects in some part of 
our Southland. 

In making quilts of enduring value 
some principles should be considered. 
First consider the use and size of the 
quilt. All purposes considered, size 81 
by 96 or bedspread size is most de- 
sirable. Uniform thickness of the bat 
enables one not only to make quilting 
stitches uniformly small and even but 
it obviates thick and thin spots in the 
quilt. Exercising due care in regard 














if we relax our striving for the pub- 
lic health. But disease broke in upon 
Greece and Rome because ignor- 
ance. We have found the 1 ledge 
with which success is possib! It is 
inconceivable that we shall not succeed 
—that on a not far tomorrow conta- 
gious disease shall be banished from 
the earth. 

QUILT DESIGNS 

to the above enables one to wash quilts 
satisfactorily. 

In selecting a design think first of 
materials available. Shall you use pieces 
from your scrapbag, or new materials? 
Then is the design interesting? Is it 
simple ? 

Press materials neatly before cut- 
ting and use a sandpaper or cardboard 


Left: 
tiful red and white quilted border and 2 
inch blades of blue and white to form the 


pattern. 

After all, your quilt is like a pic- 
ture and should be well proportioned, 
longer than it is wide, and never 
square. The border should be propor- 
tioned in accordance with the pattern 
and size of the quilt and should be re- 
lated in color to the colors in the quilt 
design. 

If you desire full directions and pat- 
tern for the Goatshead and cacti de- 
signs, send 10 cents to the Home De- 
partment, Progressive Farme’, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


The “goatshead” quilt has a beau- 


design inside. 
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The cactus quilt is cream or 
white with green bands and 
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appliqued green cactus plants 
in 6-inch squares. 











The cactus design is completed in the quilted corners. | 
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@ If you have 


JOU will probably have 2,600 wash 
\ days before you celebrate your 
golden wedding ! 

The laundry problem confronts us 
every week—the better part of two 
days at that—and 52 weeks in the year. 
And vet, for some unaccountable rea- 
son home laundering processes and 
equipment have not had the attention 
they warrant. 

What can we do? First, let us plan 
now to include a definite plan for a 
home laundry in building a new home 
or remodeling the old. Part of the 
back porch may be screened off, or a 
special room built on. . 

Collect equipment in 
a place protected from 
sun and wind. Adjust 
the height of wash 
bench and tubs so that 
one may work easily 
without bending the 
back (bend at the hips 
only). A furnace will 
use fuel more satisfac- 
torily and will be safer 
than an open fire. 
Three portable gal- 
vanized tubs will be 
necessary. Use a rubber hose to siphon 
out water and prevent lifting. 


More satisfactory than washboards 
isa funnel-shaped cup with stick at- 
tached. This device helps to agitate 
clothes in hot soapy water and saves 
one’s hands. 

Of great importance is the soap; it 
is available in the bar, cake, chip, pow- 
der, or globular form. A _ vegetable 
grater or grinder may be used to re- 
duce the bar which can then be dis- 
solved in hot water and kept in a fruit 
jar for ready use. 

Starch should be made prior to rins- 
ing: for hot starch, use 1 tablespoon 
starch to 1 cup cold water. Stir, then 
add 1 cup of boiling water. For cold 
starch, use 1 tablespoon starch to 1 
cup cold water. Stir well and keep 
stirring as you use it. Study instruc- 
tions on package and make starch ac- 
cordingly. If water is hard, 1 to 2 table- 
spoons of lye to a tub of water will 
soften it like rainwater. Other water 
softeners and disinfectants are avail- 
able at moderate prices. 


Useful Devices 


Small laundry accessories, but use- 
ful ones, include a non-rusting clothes- 
line, clothespin apron, laundry basket, 
and a 10-cent sprinkler attached to a 
bottle, for sprinkling clothes. 


Clothes should be carefully sorted. 
White clothes need not soak overnight. 

Prelininary plunge in lukewarm 
water will suffice. 


Thorough rinsing is necessary to re- 
move soap; otherwise, iron in the blu- 
mg May combine with the soap and 
form rust spots. 


_ Por ironing, if possible have an ad- 
lustable ironing board and removable 
Covers. Low ironing boards cause 
backache and high ones cause general 
fatioue. : 

The detachable handle type is quite 
" Improvement over the old sadiron. 
‘ kerosene, and electric irons 
oa pr le. One type of electric iron 

1€ Current automatically when 


a 
( 








Se necessary heat is reached. 


LAUNDERING THE EASIER WAY 


By SALLIE F. HILL 


heen responsible for the laundering 


you have 

quarter of a 

for cheaper electric current wash day may 
2 cents an hour, and ironing may 


ho 





been a homemaker 30 years and have a family of five 


of some 250,000, or a 


million garments! But with the development of facilities 


be reduced to two hours at 


done (sitting down) at 8 cents. 


Of course before you buy any kind 
of electric equipment you must make 
sure that it can be used on the kind 
of current you are getting,” cautions 
the Bureau of Home Economics of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


Washing Machines 


‘When buying a washing machine,” 
continues this bureau, “the manufac- 
turer’s directions for use should be 
clear, and there should be a definite 
guarantee as to what the machine will 
do. You want a machine with a sturdy, 
rigid, well-built frame, 
of simple construction, 
of a size suited to your 
household needs. The 
mechanism should be 
properly covered as a 
safety precaution and 
to keep dust away 
from the motor and 
the belt if there is one. 
You probably want 
the machine on casters 
to roll about. 

“If you expect to 
keep it in the kitchen 
or on a porch you want it compact. If 
the top is flat, you can use it like a 
table when not washing. Find out 
where and how often the machine 
should be oiled, and notice whether it 
is noisy when in operation. Look at 
the water outlet, which should be a 
faucet, and the arrangement for drain- 
ing the machine. Some machines now 
have a drain pump to convey waste 
water to the sink or tubs when there 
is no floor drain. This does away with 
lifting water out by bucketfuls, and is 
a very good feature. 


Che type of wringer or drier that 
comes with the machine should be in- 
vestigated. Special attention should be 
given to the safety device provided. 
“All washing machines are designed 
on the theory that soapy water forced 
through and through clothes by agi- 
tating or moving the clothes and the 
water about for a given length of time, 
will displace the dirt. The agitator 
type is a development of the ‘dolly’ 
principle, now mostly seen in hand- 
power machines. This type has a de- 
vice called an agitator, that revolves 
in the tub, reverses its direction peri- 
odically, and carries the clothes first 
in one direction and then in the other. 
Some of the new machines have corru- 
gations on the inside of the tub, and 
these act somewhat like a washboard, 
washing by friction. Many agitator 
machines are very efficient for wash- 
ing heavy clothes such as overalls. 


“The vacuum cup type of machine 
grew out of the funnel-on-a-stick 
washing device. An inverted funnel, 
often called a vacuum cup or cone, is 
plunged down on the clothes, forcing 
the water through them on the down- 
ward stroke. As it lifts, the suction 
formed pulls the water back through 
the clothes. Some machines have two, 
three, or four cups. Several makes of 
machines of this type also have a 
spinner type drier. In some of them 
the clothes are raised to the top of the 
tub and then the spinner whirls them 
around, so that the operator does not 
have to put her hands in hot water. 
Others have the spinner at the side as 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 44) 
























































1 BE HAPPY !” 


Lovely kitchenware that lightens work— makes wives happy —arouses 
their enthusiasm for cooking ! 

Sensible, far-sighted husbands can make themselves mighty popular 
—and assure themselves glorious new dishes by presenting their wives 
the NESCO 9-Piece Garden Girl Kitchen Set. These practical containers 
and accessories include a Drop Door Bread Box with Shelf—4-Piece Pan- 
try Set—Cake Cover and Board Set—Salt and Pepper Set— Match Box. 


Every woman who cooks should investigate this offer —-NOW— , 


Pieces Celebrated Garden Girl 
Kitchen Ware 






only during 
NATION-WIDE 


NESCO WEEK 


May 7th to 19th Inclusive 


This is the greatess NESCO WEEK offer ever made. The special price is limited to 
NESCO WEEK only. Don’t miss this opportunity, available to every purchaser 
of a NESCO Kerosene Stove or Range. Your dealer’s supply is limited. 


SEE YOUR DEALER 
—at once—let him show you these wonderful utensils and the new 1934 line of 


NESCO Kerosene Stoves and Ranges. IF YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS OF OFFER 


We'll send you beautiful colorful literature illustrating and describing the amazing 

NESCO Garden Girl Ensemble and 1934 model NESCO Kerosene Stoves. You'll 

be astonished at the many improvements, which make cooking faster, easter, less costly. 
NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING COMPANY 

266 North Twelfth Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
















The 323-33 offers NESCO 
Royal beauty and utility— 
with three burners—suit- 
able for medium and small 
families. 
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The NESCO Royal 365— 
generally acknowledged to 
be the finest kerosene range 
built. Five burners —extra 
large capacity. 


The NESCO DeLuxe 750 
—equipped with five burn- 
ers—provides speed and 
cooking capacity for the 

large family. 
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@ When a Crark Grave Vault has been chosen, no 
more can be . Itis the last beautif bute of earthly 
reverence and love. Every CLArk is made of i1 perme- 
able metal, s tifically treated to resist rust and 
guarded by the invincible Ci kK Air-Seal. Procurable 


Our 
do when a friend 


through leading funeral directors everywhere. 
booklet, **My Duty,’” tells what t« 
calls upon you to ‘*t 
need. 
Crark Custodian—the most enduring and most beau- 
tiful vault in existence. ‘The book is FREE. Address 
the Clark Grave Vault Company, Columbus, Ohio. 


ke charge’ in the hour of great 


Also describes our new Grecian design — the 










USTODIAN 


GRAVE £9 -& 3 








WHAT EVERY 
BABY DOCTOR KNOWS 





Castor oil and syrup laxa- 
tives that are suitable for 
older children are too 
drastic for babies and 
often do more harm than 
when given in reduced 


good, even 


doses. 

Mother, select baby’s laxative care. 
fully. Nothing is more important for 
his health and well being. Teethina is 
a laxative and stomach corrective made 
especially for babies. It is gentle, safe 
and effective. Your physician will tell 
you it contains no opiates—no harm- 
ful drugs. At all druggists—30ce. 
FREE « Write Dept. P2, Moffett Medi. 

* cine Co., Columbus, Ga., for 
new Baby Bogk, containing latest infor- 
mation on care and feeding of infants. 
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No breaks—no knots — smoothly 
and eveniy this soft 
“Thread of Quality’ Hows on 
and on. Write for free 20 yard 


lustrous 


sample and booklet cn how te 
eau haeders way: Like le 
Shelby, North Carolina. » » » 


LILY 
MERCER! 
SEWING THREAD 





Free Oe Adicon 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so terrible 
you choke and gasp for breath, if restful sleep 
is impossible because of the struggle to breathe, 
if you feel the disease is slowly wearing your 
life away, don’t fail to send at once to the 
Frontier Asthma Co., for a free trial of a re- 


markable method. No matter where you live 
or whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free trial. If you 
have suffered a lifetime and tried everything 
you could learn of without relief; even if you 
are utterly discouraged, do not abandon, hope 


but send today for this free trial. It 

you nothing. Address 

Frontier Asthma Co., 331-T Frontier Bldg., 
462 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


will cost 


Avoid Embarrassment of 


FALSE TEETH 


Dropping or Slipping 


Don’t be embarrassed again by having your 
false teeth slip or drop when you eat, talk, 
laugh or sneeze. Just sprinkle a_ little 
FASTEETH on your plates. This new, extreme- 
ly fine powder gives a wonderful sense of com- 
fort and security. No gummy, gooey taste or 
feeling. Get FASTEETH today at any drug 
store. Send 10c for pocket dispenser and trial size, 
to Dept. P, Fasteeth, Inc., Binghamton, N. Y. 


AGENTS... Ssrash Go Prices! 


Santos Coffee 12c Th. 4-0z. Vanilla 8%c. $1:00 size Tonic 
\4c, Razor Blades 5 for 8%c. 100 sticks Chewing Gum 
12c. 150 other bargains. Experience unnecessary. Write 








MOCCASINS MADE AT HOME 


Sheepskins Furnish the Material 


- + Lo Be 
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Next time you 
buy calomel. 
ASK FOR 























The purified and refined 
calomel compound tablets 
that are nausealess, safe, 
and sure, 
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Details of the moccasin pattern, and the finished moccasin, 


By ETTA W. RINGGOLD 


MAX” useful and attractive arti- 
a 


cles are now being made from 
home tanned sheepskins. 

Mrs. ©. G. Babcock has found pleas- 
ure in from her 
home dyed and tanned pelts. The men- 
tion of dyeing and tanning may seem 


making moccasins 


backward to many but that is the 
actual progression. 

Pelts which have been fisted from 
the carcasses are preferred because 


there are fewer cuts and less meat and 
fat to be removed from the flesh side 
before tanning is begun. 

When the pelts are properly fleeced 
and clean on the flesh side they must 
be washed to remove all grease from 
the wool. To wash, prepare three 
tubs with good heavy suds made from 
a good mild soap flake, such as would 
be suitable for washing fine flannels, 
using soft water if possible. If this is 
not possible add about one tablespoon 
of sal soda to each tub of water, and 
have the temperature of the water 
about 115 degrees F. The skin should 
not stay in the water any longer than 
absolutely necessary to get it thor- 
oughly clean. It takes about five min- 
utes constant working in the first heavy 
suds, then work rapidly through the 
other two tubs with a lesser quantity 
of suds and finally through a clear 
rinse water of 110 degrees F. 

The fleece is now ready for dyeing. 
Dye will not take on a greasy pelt. A 
good wool dye should be used and pre- 
pared by directions on the package. It 
usually takes about four gallons of 
water to float a medium sized sheep 
pelt. Strain dye into rest of water, 
keeping the temperature at 110 degrees 
F., put in pelt, and work with the hands 
(use rubber gloves) till dye is evenly 
distributed. Care must be taken to 
not get dye too deep at first as the 
tanning sets the color and also bright- 
ens it. Here one must do a little ex- 
perimenting for oneself. 


For tanning, use any good fur tan- 


ning formula. Several of the state 
colleges have bulletins on home tan- 


ning, as does the Department of Agri- 
culture of Washington, D. C. 

After tanning, if the method used 
gives a white skin it may be dyed on 
the flesh side with a good spirit dye or 
may be soaked for a day in walnut. or 
sumac bark solution. These latter 
methods, however, will affect the color 
of the wool and the spirit dye may be 
preferred. ; 

To make your own moccasin pattern, 
place your foot on a large piece of 
paper and draw around it closely, then 
make a point 2%4 to 3 inches beyond 
the point of the toe and 2% inches on 
each side of the foot. (See drawing.) 
Two-thirds back from toe extend side 
1%4 inches to allow for turn-over trim, 


extend 1 inch beyond heel, and make 
heel flap 144 inches wide. Curve backs 
of pattern to make better fitting heel. 
Join heel section with baseball stitch, 
turn up heel flap, and stitch with either 
the stab-stitch or a button-hole stitch. 
Pin egg-shaped tongue in place and 
gather from notch around toe with a 
buttonhole stitch. The tongue of the 
moccasin may be beaded or embroid- 
ered as fancy dictates. If wool is too 
thick it may be sheared if care is taken 
to keep it perfectly even. This is some- 
times especially needed in children’s 
moccasins. 
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Laundering the Easier Way 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 

a separate unit operated by the same 
motor. This method of drying is espe- 
cially good for blankets, making them 
fluffy and avoiding ‘feltiness.’ 

“The cylinder washers usually have 
a perforated cylinder of metal or wood 
for the clothes, which revolves in an 
outer container holding the soap and 
water. The cylinder has projections 
or baffles on the inner surface which 
carry the clothes along as it revolves 
and then drops them back into the 


water when they reach their highest 
point. The direction in which the cyl- 
inder is rotating is reversed period- 
ically. This type of washer is not un- 


duly hard on the clothes and is adapted 
to many kinds of articles. The ma- 
chine is apt to be large and take up a 
good deal of space. 


“The oscillating machines have a 
metal or wooden tub which rocks or 
tilts back and forth, tossing the clothes 
from one end of the container to the 
other, while the water moves in the 
direction of a figure 8 or some vari- 
ation of this type.” 


© © LY 
Especially for Girl Graduates 


4 OLLOWING our announcement 
in the March issue concerning the 
graduation costume contest, we make 
these further suggestions. The picture 
should be accompanied by a story of 
not over 300 words, telling how and 
why the dress was designed and made, 
the materials used, color, pattern, cost, 
etc. The story and picture should reach 
the Home Department not later than 
May 10. 

Readers will remember that the con- 
test is for high school and college girls 
who are graduating this year and 
whose parents are Progressive Farmer 
readers living on the farm. The prizes 
($25, $10, and three $5 prizes) will go 
to the girls who make with their own 
hands the prettiest graduation dresses, 
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Write for our big FREE 
OFFER and Catalog of over 
150 daily necessities. Make 
big money — selling your 
friends and neighbors. 





WE DO OUR PART 











CLYDE COLLINS CHEMICAL CO., Ine. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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“Splitting” Headaches 
eg she learned why she was always mise 
Until able—and found out about NR Tab 
lets (Nature’s Remedy). Now she getsalong fine with 
everybody. This safe, dependable, all-vegetable lax 
ative brought quick relief and quiet nerves because it 
cleared her system of poisonous wastes—made bowel 
action easy and revular. Thousands take NR daily. 
It’s such a sure, pleasant corrective. Mild, non-habit- 
bine} forming. No bad after-effects 
FREE! Ney eegekice | At your druggist’s—25c. 
Thermometer — 8 


TO-NIGHT 
TOMORROW ALRIGHT 
i id. indigestion 
—) 7? Quick relief for acid digeat te 
“TUMS Quitstomach, heartburn. 
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FREE campie toox FREE 
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Over Sixty actual Samples. 5c to 27% 
per single roll. 


Also Features Paints, Tires, and 
Furniture. 


Sterchi Bros. Stores, Inc. 





WRITE} Charlotte, N. C. | WRITE 
FOR 3} : ’ FOR 
IT Knoxville, Tenn. a 

Ct ep ae 


Age 18 to 50, to qualify for steady VU. S. Government 3% 
Commence $105-$175 month. Short hours, common Q 
education. List of jobs and valuable information 

Free. Write Today. 


INSTRUCTION BUREAU, 225-B, ST. LOUIS, mo. 


T WRITER Bargains 


Sersd No Mor 


Genuine Underwoods, Royals, etc., refinished $10) office midis 
8 mfg’ "I price, 10 day 4 

greatly wogused te aes eo. Pres 4 Ye 

international Typewriter Exch., 463, 
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inary study of the farm 





HE pre 
housing survey 
ty, Virginia, was based upon the fcc 
port contained in that section of the 
survey in vhich 
expression 


in Fauquier Coun- 


farm people gave 
what they would do by 
way of improving their homes if they 
had $500 for the sole purpose of spend- 
homes, says Miss Sara 
P. Ellis, state superintendent of the 
Farm Housing Survey. Interest was 
shown in improvement of the interior 
walls, ceilings, and floors, the installa- 
tion of a water system, the exterior 
walls, porches, repairs to the house 
roofs, doors, screens, windows, land- 
scaping, additional rooms for the 
house, lighting systems, house furnish- 
The own- 


ing upon their 





ing, and sanitary facilities. 
ers show a great desire for power 
lines within usable distance of their 
homes. Farmers also desired heating 
systems, lau kitchen 
facilities, built-in equipment, and home 





dry facilities, 


electric plants. 
Exit Blue Monday 

= ba PRAISE of Wash Day” could 

be the,title of the original playlet 
presented recently by the Yeatesville, 
South Carolina, home demonstration 
club at a meeting of the Beaufort 
County Federation of Home Demon- 
stration clubs. 

The playlet was written by Mrs. J. 
P. Bragg, and presented the home 
demonstration method by which she 
lifts the wash day problem from dull 
routine to skillful operation. Violet 
Alexander is the home demonstration 
agent in this county. 


Get Practical Experience 


 ogenl the sponsorship of Miss 
Rachel H. Colwell, head of the 
department of home economics of the 
West Virginia College of Agriculture, 
a program of talks and exhibits was 
held by st members and alumnae 
for the benefit of students enrolled in 
the department. The aim of the pro- 
gram was to offer to the students a 
wider knowledge and appreciation of 
the variety of courses offered by the 
department 
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“Successful Home Living” was the 
subject of Miss Elizabeth Hagy of the 
home economics staff in describing the 
home* management house maintained 
by the department for the training of 
home economics seniors. For several 


ILBUR O'BYRNE, V. P. I. 

extension forester, publishes once 
4 quarter current prices on timber and 
lumber in Virginia. He has just is- 
sued the following late quotations :— 


WOOD PRICES PER CORD, F. O. B. CARS 


Pulpwood: Price peeled, $5.50; unpeeled, 
T Poplar, $5.50. Excelsior wood, $6. 
} hae Materials: Chestnut, $3.20 to $3.80; 
Si sent and black oak bark, $8; sumac, 
= to $12. Handle Stock: Dogwood, hick- 

Y, oak, and ash, $7 to $8; higher prices 


fo ° . a] 
i F good hickory. Insulator Pin Stock: 
cust, $12; oak, $7 


LOGS AND LUMBER PER 1,000 FEET 


Saw 

to eo: P ne (8 in. at small end) $11.59 

maple, $12 Popiar, ash, cypress, oak, and 

a on os to $15. Reasonably well located 

vy, on the stump, $5. 

to oir, hows: Sweet gum, $15 for No, 1 

Pine $12. 0, 2. Black gum, $9 to $13.50; 
A oak, $22 for No. 1 to $10, No. 2. 


Po 1 
eplar, $18 to $22, No. 1; $10 to $12, No. 2. 


) 


“HOME Ec” LEADERS SAY— 


weeks a group of five senior girls live 


in the house, each of them learning 





1 


the five duties of housekeeper, food 
manager, dining room manager, host 
ess, and nurse for the baby. Each 


year, Miss Hagy explained, a different 
baby is obtained so that the different 
groups of students may learn how to 
care for a very young child. Five ba- 
bies have thus been cared for, each 
for a period of nine months. In this 
house, completely furnished, the girls 
have occasion to put into practice what 
they have learned of home making in 
their home economic courses. 


Better Homes Wanted 


V ISS Helen Estabrook, extens:on 
+ specialist at State College in 
charge of the Rural Farm Housing 
Survey in North Carolina, reports: 
‘New furnaccs, new homes, new rooms 
or porches, repairs, electrical devices, 
labor-saving machinery—all are in- 
cluded among improvements that are 
being contemplated.” 

The twelve North Carolina counties 
in which the survey is being made are: 
Alamance, Avery, Cleveland, Curri- 
tuck, Camden, Duplin, Edgecombe, 
Henderson, Iredell, Moore, Pasquo- 
tank, and Robeson. 


Minimum Canning Budget 


y\ROM a report prepared by Miss 

Minnie M. Floyd, nutritionist of 

the South Carolina Extension Service, 
comes this significant plan :— 

A canned food budget is provided 
to help care for the 26 weeks when 
fresh vegetables are not always plenti- 
ful. The budget for a family of five 
consists of 110 quarts of tomatoes, and 
80 quarts of other vegetables such as 
peas, snapbeans, corn, beets, carrots, 
and soup mixture, and fruits, such as 
berries, figs, plums, or grapes, 80 quarts 
for the family. This collection al- 
lows tomatoes to be served five times 
a week, other vegetables 4 times a 
week, and fruits 4 times a week. 

The planting plan calls for a gar- 
den which includes 1-10 acre of pota 
toes, 4 acre of tomatoes, and 4 acre 
of other vegetables. This canning 
budget and planting plan was worked 
out by Miss Jane Ketchin, extension 
economist, assisted by the food produc- 
tion specialists of South Carolina and 
the national government. 
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WHaT LUMBER IS BRINGING 


7 $27; sound wormy chestnut, $12 to 
14. 


Lumber: Pine $12 to $15 for mill run, up 
to $27.50 for surfaced upper grades. Oak, 
$17 for No. 3 common to $27 for No. 1, aver- 
age about $20. Poplar, $18 to $20. Most 
operators expect prices to hold steady or 


increase. 
CROSSTIES 


No. 1 all way from 15 to 40 cents each; 
most purchasers pay 25 to 30. No. 5 oak 
ties, 75 to 85 cents with “off woods’’ same 
size, 50 cents. Pine ties, where salable, 10 
to 15 cents under oak, 


Watch Horses’ Shoulders 


NE of the best preventive meas- 

ures of sore shoulders during 

the early days of spring work is ‘to 

wash the shoulders once or twice daily 

—at noon and night—with a salt water 

solution, according to Professor Caine 
of Iowa. 





t : : 
roby furniture territory white oak prime 
% 1 veneer logs, $30 to $35. Hard 
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OWS may present you with 

“something for nothing,” 
but a merchant—in the gaso- 
line business or any other—is 
pretty apt to give you just 
what you pay for. 

Your better judgment tells 
you: No one is selling Ethyl 
quality at regular-gas price. 

If you want to make the 
most of your car investment 
—whether it was $500 or 
$5000—you will find that 
theon/y way to get Ethyl 
performance is to put 
Ethyl Gasoline in the tank. 


bf 


NEXT TIME GET 


The price of Ethyl is now 


down to only 2¢ a gallon over 
regular. The average car owner 
uses about: 8 gallons of gaso- 
line a week. Maybe you use 
slightly more or slightly less. 
But figure it up. Then— 
Listen to your better judg- 
ment next time you start to 
drive past—or stop short 
of—the Ethyl pump. Listen 
to the sound economy 
Ethyl 


Corporation, 






of the facts. 
Gasoline 


Eythl contains sfficient lead (tetraethyl) to make it the world’s quality motor fuel 


ETHYL 








‘You got him! 


Due to the Long Range 
Killing Power of 


Heston 
SuperX -22’: 


“That ’chuck was 100 yards away at least. 
But you got him. Now you know what 
Super-X long range .22’s will do!” 

Super-X cartridges have greater killing 
power at the longer ranges. Your bullet 
CRASHES into its mark with 50% more 
power, made possible by Western’s 
patented Double Action powder. Mail 
the Coupon for interesting free folder. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
445 Adams Street, East Alton, Ill. 


5 REASONS WHY, 
SUPER-X .22's ARE | 
BETTER CARTRIDGES % 


1. Double Action Powder 
2. Non-Corrosive Priming 
3. Greaseless Lubaloy Coated 
Bullet 
4. Bullet Expands After 
Striking 
5. Nickel Plated Case 








: Western Cartrince Company i 
t 445 Adams St., East Alton, Hl. t 
® Gentlemen: Send free Super-X long range .22 leaflet [. | 
t Other ammunition leaflets 2D. ' 
€ ! 
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THIS 
BOOK 


How ‘- FREE 
Set and File a Saw 


You can keep your saws sharp by following 
the instructions Disston gives in this Free 
Manual. Plain talk, with pictures and dia- 
grams, tells you exactly what to do, step by 
step, in jointing a saw, shaping the teeth, 
setting and filing. It pays to keep your saws 
sharp. Get this Disston Saw Manual! 

Also ANOTHER VALUABLE BOOK, FREE—if 


checked on coupon. ‘‘Disston Pruning Guide’”’, for 
garden, orchard, vineyard. 





Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. a 
486 Tacony, Philadelphia ty 


Send me toe e [] Saw Manual. [) Pruning Guide. 
Check one or both, as Wanted) 


Name sidaicandanis sakus heed ids ta DAARaEAAp noah kddbananehiaaehaddinaassssteavin 


Address ee 


EFINISHES AUTOS 
Like NEW/ 


Pl AGENTS $3 $30 a Day 
KAR- NU refinishes any color au- 
tomobile easily, quickly, 
and economically without polishing, 
waxing, rubbing, or painting, Just wipe 
it on with a cloth! Magic-like fluid cov- 
ers old paint with tough, elastic coat. 
Absolutely transparent,  self-leveling, 
self-polishing. Guaranteed. Lasts 8 to 
12 months. Equal in beauty to repaint 
job costing $25.00 to $75.00. Write 
for Free Sample to prove our claims and Territory offer. 
KAR-NU CO., Dept. T-49, Oakley Station, Cincinnati, 
























ONE THOUSAND PER CENT 
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(CONT ED 


because he had become attached to the 
young couple, was tempted, and his ex- 
cuses were only half-heartedly made. 
The result was that he had an excel- 
lent meal uptown with Jimmy and 
Marcia Doran. 


T THE corner of Main and Union 
they reluctantly separated. 

“Young man,” said the Colonel, 
warmly shaking Jimmy's hand, “I 
hope you'll make a million dollars, with 
that grocery store, but take care of this 
young lady; that’s where your real 
treasure lies.” 

“Thank you, sir, and we wish you 
success and happiness. If you stay in 
Memphis any length of time you must 
come to see us.” 

“We've enjoyed having you,” Marcia 
told him, “and we want you t take 
this little souvenir to remember us by. 
And she handed him the folded en- 
velope he had noticed in her hand at 
the store. 





“T need nothing to remember you 
by,” he assured her, “such charm and 
sweetness never leaves me and I’m 
afraid I can’t accept—” 

“Nonsense,” she scolded him, “you 
don’t even know what's in the envelope. 
Please,” she patted his shoulder af- 
fectionately, “keep it, and open it after 
we are gone.” 

“Well, if you insist, and thank you.” 
The Colonel bowed. 


After the crowd had swallowed 
Jimmy and Marcia he strolled slowly 
northward on Main Street until he 
came to Court Square, that park-like 
block that stands in the center of up- 
town Memphis. The Colonel rested on 
a bench and watched the squirrels and 
pigeons. 

He had not been in Memphis for 
many years and he idly recalled the 
days when majestic steamboats, loaded 
with cotton bales and carrying the 
aristocracy of the Delta, had tied up 
at this water front. 

The Colonel picked up a cast-off 
copy of the Commercial Appeal from 
the bench. In glancing through the 
paper his eye caught the race entries 
and idly he checked the horses running 
at the different tracks. 

An item held his attention: a name 
famous in’ the annals of Kentucky 
Thoroughbreds. As he read he rose 
from the seat in excitement :— 

“Hawthorne Track, 3d race. Purse, 

2,000, 3-year-olds and up, claiming, 
mile and one-sixteenth. Leonidas-111, 
Glory Boy-112, Steppinup-110, Wan- 
derer-110, Western Star-112, Frank- 
lin’s Ford-110, Alexis the Fourth-114.” 


LEXIS the Fourth! How the 

name deluged him with a flood of 
memories. Memories of an old Ken- 
tucky track and Major Dalton’s Alexis 
the First, running like an ebony streak 
to win the Handicap. He recalled how 
the horse and his descendants, Alexis 
the Second and Alexis the Third, had 
swept everything before them on their 
tours of the Grand Circuit. Horses 
bred not only for speed, but for stami- 
na; glamorous defenders of glorious 
Bluegrass traditions. 


“So,” he mused, “my old friend, the 
Major, after all these years of poverty, 
is at last able to bring another of the 
famous breed to the tracks. I wish I 
had something to wager that he wins. 


ith $2,000 claiming, he must have a 
good horse.” 
le glanced at the date of the paper 
and was startled. 

“Why, they are running this very 

ernoon; may be at the post right 
now. I must find some bookmaker’s 
stall and hear the results.” 

Then he remembered Marcia’s little 
white envelope. With feverish fingers 
he tore the flap away. As he had ex- 
pected, a greenback peered out at him 
—a five-dollar bill. 


tlory-be ! exclaimed the Colonel. 





he hesitated, “what an 

f . 1 S is , 

11 fool I would be to risk my 

last money on a thing as uncertain as 

a horse race after that sweet girl had 

n it to me from their little stake.” 
e 
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But he hesitated only a moment for 
he bronze figure in the fountain, 
pouring water into the pool, must have 

ssumed the form of Lady Fortune in 
his eyes and beckoned invitingly. 

At a fruit stand on the corner the 
Colonel furtively inquired about “a 
ace where a gentleman could place 
1 little bet on a race.” 








He was directed to a doorway on an 
alley between Main and Front streets. 
The front was camouflaged with a soit 
drink stand, but through the rear door 
he could hear the droning voice of a 
caller. 

“Morson wins it. Black Sambo’s sec- 
ond and Chockoloskee was third. 
They’re at the post at Saratoga, boys, 
get your bets down. Ah, they’re off !” 


N THE back room the Colonel found 

three men behind a broad counter 
desk. One had earphones clamped to 
his head and the other two, standing 
by a cash register, received wagers and 
paid off winners. A nondescript crowd, 
te ed from frowsy touts to sleek 
bankers, filled the smoke-laden room 
and moved restlessly about in the elec- 
tric air of excitement. 


Colonel Shenstone consulted the en- 
try sheets tacked conveniently to slant- 
ing-top tables and found that it would 
be at least half an hour before the 
third race at Hawthorne would be run. 
He also found that Alexis was by no 
means a favorite, but was quoted 
a probable 20 to 1 shot. Only Regren 
listed the horse and he predicted him 
a probable third. 

The voice of the caller gave the re- 
sults of the second race at Hawthorne 
and added :— 

“Slow track at Hawthorne, fellows 
Pouring down rain and the course 
is a mill-pond. Changes in the listed 
probable odds for the next race are: 
Leonidas, 8 to 5; Glory Boy, 2 to 1; 
Wanderer, 4 to 1; Alexis, 30 to 1.” 


“The fools,” muttered the old Col- 
onel, “they don’t know a good horse 
when they see one. A Dalton entry 
over a mile and a sixteenth and in the 
mud at 30 to 1—humph.” 

At the window he placed his $5 on 
Alexis the Fourth. 


“On the nose, suh,” he said and at 
the sound of his soft, drawling voice, 
a flashily dressed young man standing 
at the other end of the counter, turned 
to eye him curiously. When the Col- 
onel walked away with his tickets 
tucked in his vest pocket this young 
man followed him. 

“Excuse me,” he said, “may I see 
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One Cent a Day 
Brings $100 a Month 


Over $750,000.00 in cash benefits have 





already been paid to one-cent-a-day policy. 
holders by the National a saga? pots Insur. 
ance Co., 670 Pickwick Bldg., Kansas City, 


Mo., the oldest and Brinton company of 
its kind. “rae 

Their new accident policy, paying bere. 
fits up to $100 each month or $1,000 4 
$1,500 at death, is now being sold to aj 
men, women and children between the ages 
of 7 and 80 years. The cost is only $36 
a year—just one cent a day. 


Send No Money 


For 10 days’ free inspection of policy, gs simply 
send name, age, address, beneficiary's name and 
relationship. No application to fill out, no 
medical examination. After reading policy 
which will be mailed to you, either return j 
or send $3.65 which pays you up for a whok 
year—365 days. Write National Protective to. 
day while offer is still open. 


————.., 













NOT A 
POISON 





Harmless 
to humans, 
live-stock, 
poultry; made 
of red squill 
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KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


K-R-O (powder form) 75¢. 
READY MIXED (no 
bait to buy) $1.00. 
Lj All druggists. 
K-% K-R-OCo.Spring: 
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IWANT MEN 


| hs TEA AND COFFEE ROUTES 





3ig, reliable, national company needs more men immedi- 
ately to take charge of fine paying Tea and Coffee Routes. 
Previous experience or special tra iining unnecessary, but 
you must be willing to put in a fair work for a fair 
day’s profit. These reutes pay up to 2.50 a week a he 
start. We give a brand new Ford Tudor Sedan as 4 is 
to producers. Rush name on postcard at once. Do this 





fAD 





now before your neighborhood route is snapped 
ip by someone else Get free facts today 
ALBERT MILLS, Route Mer., ¥ 


5032 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 2n 
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WHY WAIT TILL 1 6 

SICK? SEND FOR IT Bi 
BO YOU KNOW how to feed and keep 
your dog WELL—preventive measures, 
symptoms and treatment of diseases? 
All are explained in GLOVER’S 48 page 
Doc Book. Special Bulletins on 
many important subjects having todo 
with care and treatment of Dogs, 
Cats, Rabbits and other animals — 20:0 
Moony i advice, are svaileble FREE. 
Wri ¥ GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Box 6, 119 Fifth a New York City 


GLOVER’'S 


a oll lo i 


ANIMAL MEDICINES | 


STOP Your Rupture 
Worries! 


Why worry and suffet 
with that rupture any 
longer? Learn about my 
pectected invention. It 
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full information sent free in plain, ec enve 


H.C. BROOKS 500K State St., Marshall, 


Catch Fish? 


Eels, Mink, Muskra: W. 
our folding ralvanized STee 
our FREE P OFFER pg Fey vGetalce. 
of our ke. 2 Fish Bait FREE to introduce C.. 
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The Colonel was sur- 
but politely followed him to a 
corner of the room. 


you a minute?” 
prised, 
deserted 

“Look here, Mister,” the young man 
said, “I’m Vince Braggalio and I play 
my hunches, see os 

“Yes, suh, hunches sometimes pay 
big.” 

“You're d— right they do. And I 
got a hunch you know something about 
horses. I ain't hit a bet today and I m 
plenty loser. How much do you think 
of that bet you just made . 


“Well, suh,” the Colonel smiled, “I 
bet everything I had in the world ex- 
cept one silver dime.” 

“The h— you did,” Braggalio ex- 
claimed. “Just my hunch. Tell me the 
name of the horse. I'll play him and 
give you half of the winnings.” 


OLONEL Shenstone hesitated ; 
such procedure was against his 
code of ethics, but his palm itched. 
Glancing down, he noticed, as he had 
frequently done in the past few weeks, 
the threadbare condition of his clothing. 


“IT thank you, suh,” he said, “the 
horse was Alexis, but I couldn’t think 
of” 

“A long shot!’ cried the man in an 
excited voice, “Come on!” 

At the desk Braggalio flipped a hun- 
dred dollar bank note to the book- 
maker. 

“A hundred on Alexis’ nose,” he 
whispered. The man behind the desk 
eyed him for a moment, then issued 
the tickets. 


“Thanks,” he grinned. 
often get donations.” 


“We don’t 


“Yeah,” retorted Braggalio. “Well, 
you're welcome; I got a hunch work- 
ing.” 

Turning away he handed Colonel 
Shenstone 25 two-dollar tickets. Again 
the Colonel protested and hoped he 
didn’t use too much emphasis. 


“Forget it,” Braggalio told him and 
stalked away. 


For a while Colonel Shenstone sat 
quietly on a comfortable divan, but as 


ee aa 





other races were called and the time 
approached for the third at Hawthorne 
the excitement crept into his blood and 
he found it difficult to remain calm. 

Finally, “Changes at Hawthorne,” 
the caller said: “Leonidas, even mon- 
ey; Glory Boy, 3 to 1; Wanderer, 8 
to 1; Steppinup, 8 to 5; Alexis 20 to 1. 
They’re at the post, boys, get your bets 
down.” 

“Ah, hah,” chuckled the Colonel, 
“so somebody else is betting on Alexis 
—he’s back to 20.” 


s HEY’RE off,” called the man at 
the phone and silence came to the 
room. 


Then the droning voice of the caller 


sounded again: “At the quarter : Leon- 
idas, first; Steppinup, second; Glory 
Boy, third.” 

Another silence. “At the half : Leon- 
idas, first; Glory Boy, second; Step- 


pinup, third.” 


Again the tense room waited. “At 
the three-quarters: Leonidas, first by 
a length; Glory Boy, second by half a 
length; Wanderer, third.” 


“That finished Steppinup, he couldn't 


take it,’”’ the Colonel said aloud. He 
breathed a little prayer, “Come on, 
Alexis.” 


Again the caller’s voice. 

“At the mile: Leonidas, by half a 
length; Glory Boy, second by a length; 
Alexis, third.” 

The Colonel leaped from his seat and 
cast away his half-smoked cigar. 


“In the stretch: Glory Boy, first by 
a head; Alexis is second; Leonidas, 
third.” 

The Colonel’s nails bit into his palms. 
Would Alexis lose by a nose? Would 
the caller never speak again? 

Then: “Alexis wins it; Glory Boy is 
second; Leonidas, third.” 


Voices filled the room again as the 
crowd turned to other races and Col- 
onel Shenstone, like one in a dream, 
was aware that Vince Braggalio was 
heartily pounding his back. 


(Turn to next page) 





poled Progressive Farmer be- 
lieves that in agriculture’s new 
day sound farming, good living, 
and increasing development of 
community life must go together. 

We believe that recreation, com- 
munity organization, rural libraries, 
4-H clubs, F. F. A. and home eco- 
nomics programs, and musical facil- 
ities, are as important for success- 
ful farming tomorrow as knowing 
how to make a bumper cotton crop, 
or produce hogs economically. A 
satisfying farm life for farm boys 
and girls and their parents does not 
necessarily follow economic inde- 
pendence. Some of the richest 
farming sections in this country 
have miserably failed to make farm 
life attractive and hold their youth. 


To help meet these social needs 
has been the aim of the Home De- 
Partment and the Young Folks’ De- 
Partment in offering each month 
plans for parties, socials, etc., and 
hints for community programs, 4-H 
clubs, and other organizations. 

. We are now very happy to an- 
Ounce that this service is being 
broadened and will, we hope, com- 





Helping With Parties and Programs 


prehensively meet community needs 
in recreation, socials, and group 
programs each month. 


Party plans, stunts, socials, and 
program suggestions will be pre- 
pared cooperatively by the Home 
and Young Folks departments. In 
addition, the Home Department will 
offer material of special interest to 
women; the Young Folks’ Depart- 
ment, material of especial appeal to 
boys’ and girls’ groups. 


This month our group program 
will include a Mother’s Day pro- 
gram, plans (including refresh- 
ments) for a spring party, and May 
program hints for 4-H and commu- 
nity clubs. Special material will be 
available from the Home Depart- 
ment for May Day and Child 
Health Week. For the young folks, 
special material will be available 
for a graduation party, or a tea 
honoring graduates. Adults are 
asked to send their requests to the 
Home Department; boys and girls 
to the Young Folks’ Department, 
care The Progressive Farmer. En- 
close 3 cents for group pians, 3 
cents for each set of special plans. 
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THINK WHAT IT MEANS TO YOU 


EVERY INCH AND 
EVERY ROD IS... 


COP-R-LOY 


. U.S. PAT. OFF. 






with 


Wheeling Fence is tough,’live fence equal to any 
e fence task you may expect of it. Every inch 

of base metal is nationally known COP-R-LOY 
—Wheeling made from mine to market—and given 
the weather protection of Heavy Pure Zinc in addi- 
tion to its natural resistance to rust. See this fence at 
your dealer’s—you can see quality in its loom work- 
manship, its flexibility, its coating. 





This year Wheeling Super Channeldrain 
Roofing is winningextra popularity because 
of its new patented construction and its 
extra heavy zinc coating leak-proof, 
lightning-proof. fire-proof, trouble-proof 
and made of COP-R-LOY 


Wheeling also supplies the same outstanding quality with 
a Lead Coating—lead applied over and fused with the zinc. 
actually a double coated fence,-you can have a choice 
and all the service you expect from Wheeling Fence. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO., WHEELING, W. VA. 


NEW YORK 
DETROIT 


ATLANTA CHICAGO 


COLUMBUS 


DES MOINES PHILADELPHIA 
RICHMOND 


WHEELING 


NORTH KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS 
BUFFALO MINNEAPOLIS 


FENCE 
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BUY YOUR WINDMILL 


You can now buy an Improved 
Pe Ow Aermotor—the best windmill that has 
ever been made—at a very low price. 
The little money which you invest in an 
Aermotor will give you a wonderful amount | Pyje2> 
of service and satisfaction. It is important [:*:, MI 
that you have a constant supply of water. AER He 
The Improved Aermotor is a wonderful | CHicace” 
pumping machine. The Removable Bearings fx 
and Large Wheel Shaft make the Aermotor 
more sturdy and durable than ever. It runs in the lightest 
breeze and regulates with surprising smoothness in the 
strong, gusty winds. Every moving part is so completely 
self-oiling that it needs attention but once a year. 
Write for our new circular which tells you why Aermotor 
wheels are so strong, durable and efficient. 


We also make wonderful deep well Electric Pumps and Automatic Water Systems. 


AERMOTOR CO 2500 Roosevelt Road, | Branches: Dallas Des Moines 


Chicago, IIl. Kansas City Minneapolis Oskland 





















WHY BUY ADVERTISED GOODS? 


Many reasons may be given in support of advertised brands of merchandise over 
unadvertised brands. But they may all be summed up in the one word SAFETY. The manu- 
facturer of the advertised brand stamps his trademark on the goods or the package, and 
hereby identifies it to the public as his product. This trademark is your guarantee of 
uniform quality, and a constant reminder to the manufacturer that he must keep it 


uniform. 
IT IS SAFER TO BUY ADVERTISED GOODS 
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our Feeds 


Fed but- 


Here’s eonelueive prost 
that chicks do muc 
better on Conkeys Much larger 
Feeds. R. E. Fader, and more even in size 
Proprietor of Norwalk Chick Hatchery, Norwalk, Ohio, writes: ‘“‘We ran a 
test with four batteries, using four well known brands of feed, one of which 
was Conkeys. At the end of two weeks the chicks were placed on sale. Every 
one of the Conkey fed chicks was sold first as they were much larger and 
more even in size. All chicks were brooded in the same room and under 
identical conditions. Repeated tests since have all resulted in favor of 
Conkeys by wide margins.”’ 


What more convincing proof can we give that— 


Your Chicks will Find what 


you can’t see Comkeys 


in every bag of 


Conkeys Feeds are vitalized with Y-O (Brewers’ Yeast and Cod Liver Oil) 
rich in Vitamins A, B, D and G. That’s why they are the cheapest feeds 
you can use. Although they are not the lowest in price, they do give most 
for your money. Try a few sacks and be convinced. Start your little chicks 
on Conkeys Original Buttermilk Starting Feed—the kind that is used and 
recommended by so many of America’s leading hatcherymen and successful 
poultrymen. 











. Better Health 


... Perfect Digestion 
... More Rapid Growth 


Freedom from 
Leg Weakness 
..Resistance to Disease 


Vitalized with Y-O 


Ask for Conkeys at your dealer’s or write us. 
Accept no substitute because only Conkeys 
Feeds are “Vitalized with Y-O.” 





In Y-O the elusive Aand D vita- 
ming of Cod Liver Oilandvits; THE G. E. CONKEY CO., 6742 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio 
are held secure by spaten’ Mills: Cleveland, Ohio; Toledo, Ohio; Nebraska City, Nebr.; Dallas, Texas 
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» GREAT Scot! 


W ATCH your puppy or dog 

for symptoms of Worms. 
They are one of the most frequent and danger- 
For safe, sure results use 


CAPSULES” for 





ous of dog ailments. 
“SERGEANT’S PUPPY 
round and hook worms in puppies and 
“SERGEANT’S SURE-SHOT CAPSULES” 
for dogs. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


Write for Free Dog Book © 


J.earn how to care for your dog, how to tell 
what ails him, how to treat his diseases. We 
urge you to write for your free copy of the 
famous SERGEANT’S DOG BOOK. A new 

ready. Fifty-eight pages. 
may save your dog’s life. 


edition is now 
lilustrated. It 
Get it at once. 

Our own veterinarian will advise you without 
cost about your dog’s 
health. Write fully. 

POLK MILLER 
PRODUCTS CORP. 
2467 W. Broad St. 
Richmond, Virginia 












FREE Booklet 


Tells How to Stop 
NEEDLESS FARM LOSSES 


LD standards of farm construc- 





tion may be robbing you of 
hundreds of dollars yearly. Sidings 
that are not weather-tight, floors that 
are damp, roofs that leak, do more 
than cause rot, rust, and spoilage. 
They also cause production losses of 
milk, meat and eggs, increase the 
cost of feeding, and multiply losses 


from disease. 


Now is the time to re-roof, repair, 
or re-model. Protect your buildings 
against fire and stop needless farm 
losses with genuine Ru-BER-OID Shin- 
gles, Roofings and Weather-proofing 
Products. Our free booklet tells how. 

Mail the coupon for your copy 
today. 


The RUBEROID Co. 


| BOOTING MANUFACTURERS FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 


we Offices: BALTIMORE, MD., 
WEATWERPROOFING CHICAGO, ILL., ERIE, PA., 
FARM BUILDINGS 


MILLIS, MASS., MOBILE, ALA., 
NEW YORK, N.Y, 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 














Presently the exact mutuels 
called: $36.40 for each $2 ticket. 
onel Shenstone 
at the window 
cash. 


were 
Col- 
presented his tickets 
and received $1,001 in 


With the money tucked safely in his 
purse he made his way so jauntily up 
the street that passers-by turned to 
look at the straight, slightly swagger- 
ing figure. 

As he turned down Adams Avenue 
in front of the police station he saw 
the wheezy little sedan that belonged 
to Jimmy and Marcia Doran. 

“Humm,” frowned the Colonel, “now 
what could Jimmy and Marcia be do- 
ing in there? I hope no harm has 
come to them. I'd better investigate.” 


E climbed the flight of steps and 

pushed through the revolving door, 
At the entrance to Inspector Griffin’s 
office he found them. 


Jimmy's face was white and strained 
and in his young eyes was the be- 
wildered look of a beaten man. Marcia 
ran to the Colonel, sobbing. Her eyes 
were tragic and a wadded, wet hand- 
kerchief was pressed to her lips. He 
sheltered her in his long arms and she 
wept against his frayed coat. 
then,” he said gently, his 
“tell me what’s wrong.” 


“Now, 
eyes on Jimmy, 

“It seems impossible,” the boy said 
miserably, “but after we left you, we 
found that we could not see the lawyer 
who was to fix our papers until after 
3 o’clock, so we decided to see a show. 
I had our money; the whole- thousand, 
when we were in the lawyer's office, 
but when we left the show it was gone.” 


“Oh, what will we do?” sobbed the 
girl. 

Colonel Shenstone waited a long 
moment before answering. He stared 
at the wall before him and_ his 
face twisted like some man about to 
lose a possession very dear to him. 
Then his lean, hard jaw softened and 
he smiled—a slow and forced smile. 


© LQ 

















“Never lose faith,” he said gravely. 
“The most unexpected things can, and 
do happen. Such misfortune to people 
like you and Jimmy isn’t natural, my 
dear, or deserved. Now, you two wait 
right here while I talk to the inspector 
for a minute.” 

Inside Inspector Griffin’s office and 
hidden from Jimmy’s and Marcia’s 
eyes, he asked a stenographer for an 
envelope. She handed him one and 
before her astonished eyes he drew 
from his pocket an enormous roll of 
currency. Stripping off a solitary dol- 
lar biil, he sealed the other in the 
envelope. 

When he returned to his stricken 
friends he was smiling, not a slow, 
forced smile, but a quick, brilliant one. 


“Once upon time,” he said gaily, “a 
beautiful and charming young lady left 
a mighty nice surprise with me in an 
envelope and it contained a charm that 
drove away all my troubles. So this 
envelope I give to you”—he handed the 
package to Marcia—‘‘may dispel, with 
the same magic, your own troubles.” 


3efore the mystified couple realized 
his intentions he ran lightly down the 
steps and mingled with the crowds of 
the street. 


T 9 o'clock that 
Winfield Shenstone 
truckload of cotton bagging, 
for Little Rock and points west. 

Passing over the Harahan Bridge, 
the Colonel looked back across the 
Father of Waters at the Memphis sky- 
line. An impudent light, high in the 
Sterick Tower, winked at him. He 
solemnly returned the wink and doffed 
his hat. 

“Farewell, City on the Mississippi,” 
he said, and fingering the dollar bill 
in his pocket, added :— 
out with a dollar. 
Not so bad, 


night Colonel 


sat atop a 
bound 


“In with a dime; 
One thousand per cent. 
Memphis!” 

THE END 
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COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MosT 


ITH this month’s cover page 

painting featuring West Texas, 
we are glad to have as our prize let- 
ter on “Country Things I Love Most” 
the following letter showing “how one 
Englishman feels about his home in 
West Texas,” as Mr. Addison says. 


I love our high rolling plains with 
their eternal suggestion of freedom and 
boundless space. 


I love the great trees, planted long 
ago by pioneers, which still dot the 
farms and ranches of my community. 


I love the cool south wind which 
makes our summer weather so ideal. 

I love to sit by a small fire with a 
book and tea and look out the window 
as the spring west wind whips sand 
and tumbling weeds in gusts across 
the prairie. 


I love our sunsets—colors sometimes 
vivid, sometimes tinted, sometimes 
beautifully varied against a broad sky- 
canvas. 

I love my fall field work; snapping 
plump ears from withered cornstalks ; 
cutting with sharp knife and rhythmic 
stroke the golden ripe maize; tramping 
down a high load of fluffy white cotton 
and going off to town with it in the 
crisp air of autumn. 

I love to ride my horse through the 
big natural pastures, hunting hawks’ 
nest in the mesquite bushes, scaring up 
coveys of quail and now and then a 


lone prairie chicken; I love to ride 
through the prairie dogs’ towns watch- 
ing the clever little fellows and killing, 
sometimes, a rattlesnake which has 
taken a prairie dog’s den for himself. 

I love to go to the country church on 
Sunday morning to meet my neighbors, 
smiling and happy in their Sunday 
clothes. I love to stand outside the 
church house with them before the 
hour of worship and swap news of the 
past week while the youngsters stroll 
in couples to and from the well and t e 
children run and shout in the early 
Sabbath sun 

Then there is the rain which we 
Westerners love so well when it falls 
in welcome gusts on our semi-arid 
plain. 

And finally (strange as it may seem) 
I love our sandstorms, while I cower 
indoors and look out at a red world 
lashed by the stinging gale. It always 
excites me, though I can’t explain why. 

JOE ADDISON. 

Dawson County, Texas. 


Liked “Dreams of Yesterday” 


HAT man, Octavus Roy Cohen, 

is at his best in the gripping ro- 
mance—a theme that all but restores 
to life one who has been committed 
to the services of the undertaker. 


R. M. HAYES. 


Harris County, Texas. 
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Leaf 40.°* Concentrated—a little 
makes a lot of spray. 


MANY USES. When sprayed on 
the lower branches, protects 
shrubbery from dog nuisance. Kills in- 
sects on plants and animals. Poultry 
lice and feather mites killed by smear- 
ing “Black Leaf 40" lightly on perches. 
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Good news for youl Here’s the relief is tha 
you've long wanted. to Sep 
DUTOX, spray or dust, kills many beetles tures 
and leaf-eating insects—it doesn't merely gained 
drive them away to feed on other plants, per he 
DUTOX Controls— Of « 

Mexican Bean Beetle Cabbage Looper a rich 
Striped Cucumber Beetle Codling Moth “ill p 
Tobacco Flea Beetle Corn Earworm wm 
Cabbage Worm TomatoWorm, etc. It shou 
DUTOX saves its cost many times over in * ai 
larger yields of fancy crops. No wonder ture it 
so many successful growers prefer it. It SOW 
DUTOX sales are rapidly increasing each made f 
year. A trial will convince you. Buy from roller | 
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Super-Speed Amazes 
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Self- “Heating iron. in a Day | 
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M UM Pet insures No wonde! 
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ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Mi 
Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, 


FREE TRIAL Don't neglect it! Don't 4% 


up—tTry a week’s free 
of a mild, soothing, 
teed treatment, which for 30 years te oe feet: 
zema sufferers their ‘First Real it’s 
Write today—a postal will do. jv 
DR. CANNADAY, Eczema Speclalit 
700 Park Square, 
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| Js Pasture Enough? 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 





June 19, and the Sudan grass fur- 
nished their entire feed until Septem- 
ber 19, when they were taken off. At 
times the growth was so great that 
other cattle had to be added to consume 
t: but always enough was left for the 
two yearlings. Although the summer 
of 1931 was the driest on record for the 
section, and the land used is of a 
drouthy nature, the average gain per 
acre was 257 pounds. The two steers 
that spent the entire 92 days on the 
Sudan made a gain of 287 pounds, or 
an average daily gain of 1.6 pounds 
per head for the summer; the spring 
fit having been made on bluegrass. 





a The remarkable thing about this test 
elief is that in .the period from August 18 

to September 17, when permanent pas- 
atles tures were parched, these two cattle 
rely gained at the rate of over 1.5 pounds 
ants, per head per day. 


Of course it makes most growth on 
er arich soil and if the soil is not rich it 
will pay well to fertilize it liberally. 
Itshould be planted about the same time 


ete. s : i 
; as cotton. Unless there is ample mois- 
sia ture it will come up better and quicker 
if sowed on a well harrowed seedbed 

each made firm by rolling with a corrugated 
from roller after the seed is sowed. It may 


be sowed with a grain drill or broad- 
cast and 20 to 25 pounds of seed per 
H acre is a, liberal seeding. 





Land for Permanent Pasture 


Permant pastures should not occupy 
land suitable for profitable cultivation, 
unless there is more land suitable for 
cultivation than required to produce the 
money crops that can be sold and the 
food and feed crops needed for use on 
the farm. The most profitable pastures, 
when soil improvement is also consid- 
ered and needed, as it is in most of the 
South, are those that are a part of a 
sound, well balanced crop rotation. A 
cropping system which includes pas- 
turage for two or three years out of a 
rotation period of five or six years not 
only produces the best pastures, but 
these pastures also pay a large return 
in the increase in yields of the culti- 
vated crops which follow. But when 
lands suitable for cultivation are abun- 
dant and more than needed for sales and 
tood and feed crops for home use, then 
some of these good lands may well be 
put in permanent pastures. 


A Handy Farm Device 
| le of the several new features 

incorporated in the Texas “A”- 
type hoghouse is shown in the illus- 
tration. This is a simple method of 
Preventing leaks, during rains, at the 
top of doors on the sloping sides of a 
house. It consists of a 26-inch plank 
beveled on opposite edges and fastened 
on the side of the wall so that one edge 
of the bevel fits close to the wall, while 
the other edge extends some two or 
more inches out over the top of the 
door, Water running down the wall 






































































































The beveled cleat installed above -door. 





fl 
ed over the ledge created by the 
" and drops down on the door 
W the crack at the top of the door. 


























't fore hailine 
| Doms ‘el hailing the ledge on the wall, 
ing, | €s are cut for the hinges and the 


der side is given a coat of thick tar. 


H. P. SMITH: 






Making progress toward 
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Every Farmer looks forward 
to the day when his farm will be 
completely and effectively sub- 
divided by fence so that he can 
keep his livestock in or out of 
any particular field. Few have 
ever reached this goal because 
so much time and money have 
been used in replacing old, 
broken-down fence. 

Now the remarkable lasting 
properties of Cambria Fence make 
it possible to really get somewhere 
with your fencing. Cambria Fence 
has a double defense against 
rust. Erected on Bethlehem Steel 
Posts, it remains a strong, serv- 
iceable barrier for years and years. 

The wire in Cambria Fence is 
made of true copper-bearing steel, 


containing from .20 to .30 per cent 
copper, the amount that gives 
best resistance to rust. This wire 
itself has stubborn rust-resist- 
ance, and would last a long 
time without any galvanizing. 
The protection of a tight coat- 
ing of extremely pure zinc (im- 
purities in zinc are believed to 
shorten its life) gives Cambria 
Fence such long life that any 
need to replace it is pushed far 
into the future—beyond the con- 
cern of the man who sets it out. 


Bethlehem Steel Company 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


CAMBRIA FENCE 
and BETHLEHEM STEEL POSTS 





Read the Ads and keep yourself posted. 


for catalogs, price lists, etc. 
When writing them be sure 


Write our advertisers 
You will find them to be reliable. 
to say:—‘“I saw your ad in the 


Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist.” 


a completely fenced farm 


, Planning and equipment of the farm machine + 





FREE | 


New, Helpful Book | 


\ ph e 
\ ere arn? 


? 


Many practical hints for the saving of over- | 
head costs in farm operation are contained in 
this handsome illustrated booklet, planned and 
edited by a practical farmer, with the assistance 
of mechanical and engineering experts. It dis-: 
cusses care and erection of fence in respect to} 
diversified crops ; handy roofing and sheeting 
practices; economical uses of barbed wire ;. 


‘shop ; installation of pipe; maintenance of 





chisels and saws, etc. Scores of drawings and 
photographs, bound with durable cover. Mail 
the coupon today for your copy. 








Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Please send me your new book, **Handy 


Repair Hints for Farm Use.” 


Dealer's Name— 

















The limerick under the icture 
needs one more line to complete it. 
Can you imagine what is going to 
happen? Send us a line to complete 
the verse. Pay $150.00 in 
prizes for the cleverest lines submit- 
ted. First prize, $50.00. For the 20 
lines ranking next in cleverness we 
will give $5.00 each. Send your last 
line on a postal card or sheet of 
paper, together with your name and 
address. The first line you think of 
may be a prize winner. 


A BEAUTIFUL RUG 
FOR PROMPTNESS 


Send in your line as soon as pos- 
sible for we are going to give a 
beautiful Axminster rug 9 12 
feet just for promptness to the win- 
ner of first prize. You get to pick 
out the rug yourself. In case of ties 
duplicate rizes will be awarded. 
Lines must be mailed before June 
1, 1934. Address 


MAY LIMERICK, Dept. 39, TOPEKA, KAN. 
Be sure that your line ends in a word rhyming with ‘‘Nell’’ 
Some of the words you may use are: sell, repel, 


and ‘‘well’’. 
fell and tell. 





$50 for a Line from You 
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And was really progressing quite 
Till the girl saw a kitty, 
She thought was so pretty— 


el 





He was spooning with dear little Nell, 
well 














| When Changing Your Address 
Notify Us at Once, 2 Weeks 
| in Advance of Change 


It will help us if any Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist subscriber moving from one place 
to another will notify us at least two weeks 
in advance about the desired change of 
address, giving both old and new postoffice 
address and date you want the paper 
started at the new address. 


} 


Our mailing lists have to be made up 
some time in advance of the publication 
date of each issue. So please give us at 
least two weeks’ notice in order that you 
may not miss any copies. Here is a good 
form to use:— 

“My paper has been going to R. F. D. 

3. Box 34, Smithtown, N. C. After the 

first of next month send it to R. F. D. 

4, Jonesville, Texas. Yours truly, 

“JOHN W. SMITH.” 

We are anxious to please our readers by 
prompt service at all times. This policy 
will help us give you that sort of service. 


One 
Progressive farmer 
| uthern Ruralist 


~wweue 

















“SAME FEED .. . SAME ATTENTION 


*504 EXTRA PROFITS 


After hikdns Lasine Laying House With Insulite’”’ ... 
says J. H. Oplinger, Walkerton, Ind. 





FROM 325 
LEGHORNS 





EAD the actual facts contained in 
J. H. Oplinger’s letter: ‘‘After lin- 
ing our colony house with Insulite, egg 
profits jumpe wos $226 to $730 for the 
year. We have 325 high producing leg- 
horns. Same feed and_attention. Insulite 
has increased our profits 200%. It is the 
best investment we have ever made.” 
Records like this are common with farm- 
ers and poultry men who line barns and 
nultry houses with Insulite Insulating 
Goart For where ordinary walls and roofs 
let IN the sun-driven heat of the day and 
the chilling, damp cold at night, Insulite 
protects flocks and herds against sudden 
temperature changes—makes them health- 
ier, stronger, hardier and better producers. 
This small difference in building material 
makes itself felt immediately—often re- 
pays its small cost in one season by in- 
creasing profits and saving fuel. 


Keeps Homes Cool in Summer— 
Warm in Winter 

Lining the attic of a farm house with Insu- 
lite brings relief from heat that is com- 
pateg to having a yard full of shade trees. 

sed for sheathing, as a base for plaster, 
or as interior finish, Insulite Insulating 
Board makes an amazing difference in all 
around comfort in hot or chilly weather— 
saves up to 4 on fuel bills. 


Protects Food i in Storage Pantries 


Canned food, stored in pantries 
r, lined with Insulite, is protected 
© 2~.. against damaging heat and cold, 














thereby reducing spoilage and loss. 

But to get these results be sure to use 
genuine Insulite Insulating Board. Insulite 
is made by a cold-press process. Unlike 
other insulating boards, none of the natural 
gum, toughness or life is cooked out. Any 
lumber dealer can supply Insulite. Don’t 
accept a substitute. 

Let us prove the claims we make for 
Insulite. Mail the attached coupon for free 
booklet and plans. Check and mail today! 


Get Sample and Full Details— Mail Now 





I 
THE INSULITE Co. rT 
Dept. 35-2, Minneapolis, Minn. I 
Send me Sample and illustrated In- ! 
sulation Book with proof of bigger ! 
farm profits due to use of Insulite in I 
the type of buildings checked below. ! 

0 Poultry House 0 DairyBarn ( House ! 
O Hog House (0 Garage i 

Note: If you want special plans, attach ! 
this coupon to letter explaining what ; 
you want. I 

i] 
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Kentucky chicks are profit makers. bree 
flock inspection we give 
means quality in eur chie ks. 
authority of Kentucky 
tested for B.W.D. by 


The careful 


y layer 
y. Experiment 
stained antigen whole blood 





Choose 
chicks 
with Kentucky chicks. 


from the leading egg and meat producing 


Write for full details to D. 





CHICKENS THAT PAY 


the birds producing eggs for our hatchery 
; is Kentucky 
Station of 








ding work and 
Accredited by State Culling Inspector under 
: University of Kentucky. All stock blood 
vethod. 


Chicks Priced to Fit Your Pocketbook 


breeds, 
Our prices are right and our chicks have production ability bred in. 


Get set for worth while profits with Kentucky 
Don’t delay. Get acquainted 


D. SLADE, Owner 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 352 W. Fourth St., LEXINGTON, KY. 















1. A 6-weeks pure-bred guarantee! 






proved by U.S. Dept. of Agric. 
Test! si per 100 books order. 
ing catalog NOW! It’s FREE! CALHO 
Cc 


i 


\ Bred to LIVE and LAY 
At Low Frices . «++ Bloodtested, Free Range 
’ U Flocks. Bi ong chicks from vigorous, range- 
ager raised, bre: “torlay AScks. All matings B. 
¢ Tested by Stained Antigen test. Authority Mo, 
y t y Hatchery Bd. Imperial Matings also T. B. Tested 
g er Bersonal eunetviston All flocks Mo, Ac- 
credited. Prompt service guar live delivery. 
‘ SAVE TIME—ORDER. FROM THIS AD | 
ostpaid Prices--Utility Matings 
White, Brown, Buff 
Lephorns, Heavy Assorted - - $6.15 $65.00 
R. jan. Barred. rie poke. White 6 90 65 00 
andottes, Bu’ ton % 
Buff White Minorcas - _— “ oe ws 
Gian’ 


Jersey White - 

For less than ‘Loo chicks add 1 lc to above prices. For shipments to 

New England, Rocky Mtn. and Pacific Coast states add 50c pe F 38 

to above prices. Kor’ "imperial Mating Chicks (our best) add tps 

chick to above pri 

Terms: Caleks shipped are id if cash sent with order. If desired 
oO. end $1 p: eposit, balance C . O. D. plus delivery 

charges. "literatare, oo 

SM “CHICKERIES, Box S-262, MEXICO, MO. 


“ATZ’S FAMOUS CHIX” 
Wh., Br., and Bf. Rocks, Bf. Orps,. 
Wyandottes, S. C. Reds, Giants, Big Eng 

h. and Golden Bf. Legs., R. and 8. ©, 


Br. Legs., Anconas, Big Type Bl., Wh., 
and Bf, Minoreas, Bl. Andls. Write for 
prices and Beautifully Illustrated Free 
Catalog blood testing and 


explaining 
full particulars. og 
and over are set 

loss first 10 days. 





weighing 2 ounces 
protect you against 
Compliance 70. 





S BLUE MOUND HATCHERY, 
Mrs. Atz Milltown, Indiana. 
ELECTRIC HATCHED CHICKS — Stronger and more 
easily raised. No orders held up. Al! purebred, All teste 1 | 


for B.W.D. (Fidelity Wattle method). Reactors removed. 
Ship Mondays and Thursdays. Per 100 
Weaver's large Single Comb White Leghorns......$7.00 
R. I, Reds, Bar. Rocks, Buff and Brown Leghorns 8.00 
White Wyandottes, $9 00 Bik. Minoreas, Anconas 8.04 
Mam. Wh, Pekin Ducklings, $14.00. Heavy mixed, 7.00 


Catalog Free. 100% live delivery. Prepaid. $2.00 books 
orders, Orders under 100, add le per chick; 300, less. 
Weaver Farm Chickeries, Box B, Stuarts Draft, Va. 


Carry a TRIPLE. GUARANTEE 


at 44 price! 3. 100% live delivery guarantee anywhere in the U. 8.! Vigorous, 
healthy chicks from free-range flocks that are stronger, healthier, because 
they are on free range almost the year around—have extra months of sunshine, 

— air, green feed. Mo. Board Accredited, - D. Bloodtested ny A | PRICES 


Prompt, courteous service. C 







2. A guarantee replacing losses Ist 2 weeks 


LOW 


—the Stained Antigen prapke W noe lood 

shipments. Write for eye-open- 
UN’S POULTRY FARM, Box Pose, Bi 
ode No. 1050. 


114, Montrose, Mo, 





All chicks from our purebred Hogan 
tested flocks of the very finest blood- 
lines. They are bred to grow larger, 
mature quicker, lay better, and meet 
every requirement of those raising 
poultry for profit. 
We Have Only One Grade—The Best. 
100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. CATALOG 
Code No. 2081. Order Now for Prompt 
PRICES PREPAID. 100 500 
Wh. Br. Bf. Legheras, 
C. Anconas...... 
Bd.. Wh., Buf Rocks, 


Wh. Wyandottes: Bu 6.90 33.00 65.00 


7.45 36.00 70.00 
Brcttere 6.55 32.25 63.50 
Mixed for Layers...... 6. 30 re 50 63.00 


Add 25c¢ extra on lots of less than 100. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


SIEB’S HATCHERY, Box 106, LINCOLN, 


SEX sia 


Greater profits from day-old pullets. Vigorous, fast 
growing, early maturing, large size, heavy layers. Buy 
all MALES for broilers and capons ike biggest profits 
this new wey. Finished broilers quicker at less cost. 
SUPERIOR PUREBREDS AT LOW PRICES 
Big Type Leghorns and {1 Other Breeds produced by 
prectical poultrymen. FREE CATALOG explains guar- 
antet; how we breed, cull for type, larger eggs, and 
| increased ane production. Send cetere, recey. 
Code Compliance Certificate No. 
SUPERIOR HATCHERY, Box 274, WINDSOR, mo. 


FREE. 
Delivery. 
1,000 


$6.75 $32.50 $64.00 


and Black Minorcas 
eavy Assorted for 


ILL. 















































Clarence Poe Pittman and his turkeys. 


A VO-AG TURKEY RAISER 
Virginia Boy Reports Paying Plans 


















By CLARENCE POE PITTMAN 


@ We know we ought to publish more about the turkey crop. And 
we ought to publish more about the projects of our vo-ag_ students. 


Maybe, too, 


boys who have been named for the editor! 


birds with one stone: 
who is a namesake of the editor's 


vocational 


AS A STUDENT in_ vocation 
agriculture at the Courtland High 


School in 1930-31, I selected turkey 
raising as one of my enterprises. Being 


inexperienced, I attempted to raise only 
a few my first year, using natural 
methods of brooding. 


My first year I selected one tom and 
two hens of the Bronze breed for 
breeding stock. Their 25 poults I gave 
to one hen to brood in a small house 
built for her. The floor was covered 
with %-inch mesh wire made in re- 
movable sections to promote sanitation. 


I confined the poults to the house 
for the first week. The second week I 
put them on a small lot, and changed 
the lot to new ground weekly. At the 
end of the tenth week I started them 
on range where they had access to 
abundance of green feed—corn, 
beans, and later peanuts that were left 
in the ground after the main crop was 
harvested. 


sOvV- 


My first year’s work showed these 
results :— 

Number of poults hatched, 25; num- 
ber raised, 20; total expenses, $35.62 
total receipts, $94.05; net profit, $58.43 ; 
total man hours, 128. 


From my first year’s experience I 
was convinced that turkey raising 
would pay if properly carried on. So 
the second year I enlarged my project, 
and used artificial brooding methods. 
From my first year’s flock I selected 
one tom and five hens for breeding 
stock. The hens averaged 76 eggs each, 
a total of 380— more than I need- 
ed—so I sold the surplus. I set 140 
eggs, hatched 120, raised 109, or 90 
per cent. 

When the poults were hatched I 
placed them in a portable-type brooder 
house I prepared especially for them 
with mesh wire used as the previous 
year, and heat from a coal brooder of 
500-chick capacity. The house was lo- 
cated in an oat field where the poults 
could have access to green feed. 


Confined to the house the first week, 
the second and third weeks I gave the 
poults access to a sun porch inclosed 
by poultry netting, and with floor 
made of %4-inch mesh wire. The fourth 
week I turned them into a 40x40-foot 
lot so they could get more exercise and 
green oats. The lot was changed to 
clean soil weekly until the poults were 
10 weeks old, at which time they were 
permitted to range. 

With 109 poults raised, my total ex- 


>, CF lies 


we ought to recognise some of the Carolina-V irginia farm 


Well, here we kill three 


A Virginia boy iaking vocational ayriculture 


s about his turkey project. 


penses were $107.51; total receipts, 
$368.32, which left a net profit of 
$260.81. My total man hours for the 


year were 328. 


How the Turkeys Were Fed 


The feeding process for the two 
years was about the same except of 
course on a larger scale the second 
year. I gave the poults their first feed 
when they were about 48 hours old. It 
consisted of a commercial poult statt- 
ing mash. As the poults grew older! 
changed gradually to a feed I mixed 
at home. The formula is as follows: 
Wheat bran, 15 parts; wheat middling, } 
15 parts; yellow cornmeal, 


i 
i 
! 
40 parts 
alfalfa leaf meal, 15 parts; meat scrap, 
15 parts. 
Also, I kept a mineral mixture be 
| 
| 


fore them at all times which was made 
up as follows: Bone meal, 2 parts; 
salt, 1 part; ground limestone, 1 part; 
charcoal, 2 parts. 

Potassium permanganate crystals 
were kept in the drinking water in 
order to insure better sanitation. The 
poults had access to sour milk daily. 


1933 Experience 


Out of my 1932 flock I kept 12 hens 
for breeders in 1933, and bought a new 
tom. However, in 1933 I did not raist 
turkeys for market, but confined my- 
self to the sale of eggs and poults. 

was planning to go away to school in 
the fall and would have to leave home 
before marketing the turkeys. 


About the first of March I confined 
my breeding stock in a laying pé 
about one acre in size. This lot was 
sowed to turnips and clover in order 
Along the edge 
[- 


to furnish green feed. 
of the lot was a strip of hedge to fu 
nish cover for nests. 

My 12 hens laid a total of 704 ess 
during the season. Some of the’ egss 
were hatched, the resulting poults 
or raised on shares by neighbors, but } 
most of the eggs were sold. The tut 
keys raised on shares did not turn out 
to be a very profitable arrangemeth | 
which was probably due to imprope 
management. 

{ 


| 
| 


Expenses for 1933 amounted to $3933, 
the receipts, $60.13, leaving a profit 
$30.80. Man hours for the year amoutt:} 
ed to 110. ‘7 

I think that the secret of success #] 
turkey raising is to keep the PO 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5”) 
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PICKIN’S 
PUBLIC SERVANT 


wanted about 
employed at 


” 


paper—‘ Position 
At present time 
ll work if I have to. 


Ad in 
March 1. 
City Hall, but 
NO FRIENDS 
“You will to bring someone here 


identify you. Have you any friends?” 
0 , 
: “None—I’m a tax collector.” 


have 


NEW CAR 
“Sq you're living with your wife’s folks 


?” 
Totes. we just had to have a new Car, 
you know.’ 

THE CELIBATE 
“Darling, it will have to be a long en- 


ment. , ! 
eee" ‘Dearest, I will wait for you until 


the farmers are satisfied.” 


50-50 

“T wish I were half Irish and half Jew 
instead of all Irish,” said Flannegan. 

“Why?” asked Dooley. 

“An Irishman always wants a dollar and 
a Jew always has it.’ 

WE HATE ’EM TOO 

Youth (to fair companion)—“Have yor 
ever tried listening to a play with your 
eyes shut?” 


Voice (from row behind)—‘‘Have you 
tried listening to one with your mouth 
shut?” 

s0 THE GODDESS LIKES ICE CREAM! 
“What is that a picture of?” asked a 
small tot. : 
“That’s the statue of Liberty,” Big 
Brother replied. ‘You can always tell 
her ‘cause she’s got a ice cream cone in 
her hand.” 


VERSATILE SYRUP 
An Indian up in northern Michigan re- 
turned for the third time to buy a half 
dozen dollar bottles of cough syrup. 


Druggist — “‘“Someone sick at your 
house?” 

Indian—‘‘No sick.” 

Druggist—“‘Then, what on earth is all 


this cough syrup for?” 
Indian—‘Me likeum on pancakes.” 
JOIN THEM 


Harold had taken his girl friend to lunch 
and she had spoken to a nice-looking man 
at the next table. 

‘Is that man a friend of yours?” 
Harold. 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“Then I think I’ll ask him to join us.” 

“O, Harold, this is so sudden.” 

“What’s so sudden?” 

“Why, why, he’s our minister.”. 


2 DQ DQ 


Hambone’s Meditations 
P. ALLEY 


pe by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
WEN A MAN THINK, 
KE ONDER STAN? 
WIMMEN -FOLKS, 
HE AIN? THINKIN N aT 


HE JES” OPIN’ 


asked 














AN 
‘bigae R RE MARK BY HAMBONE 
sloz i gittin’ atter me ca’se Ise so 
Y Dout dressin’ but mah ole close 


$0 rac , 
i 99edy hit’s mo’ lak wras’lin dan’ 
S dressin’ '" 








You can raise }Q) CHICKS ike these 
with OO Ibs. of STARTENA/! 


Tuts YEAR when you want everything you can 
get for the money you invest in chick feed, don’t 
take chances. Just any kind of chick feed won’t do. 
100 pounds of Purina Startena gives you 50 big, 
sturdy chicks at six weeks—two pounds per 
chick, that’s all it takes. The extra weight and 
development of Startena-fed chicks more than 
pay any slight difference there might be in the 
first cost of feed. 


That’s why Startena has come to be known as 
America’s best chick feed. Let no one tell you 
that ordinary chick feeds will give you Startena 
results. That is wrong. They won’t. Startena 
chick growth and development comes only from 
Startena. See your Purina dealer today — have 
Startena on hand when your chicks arrive! 





























PURINA MILLS 
968 Checkerboard Square 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Have You Anything 


to Sell, Rent, 





EVERY BREEDER BLOOD TESTED for B. W. D. with the Stained 














LZ ee Antigen method. We carefully select our breeders for HEALTH, BREED- Or Exchange ? 
, y — ING, and EGG LAYING qualities. We guarantee 100% live delivery. Postage 
% Y a - paid to your decor. Send $1.00 per each 100 chicks wanted, and we will ship Z : 
a a balance due c.o.d. plus c.o.d. charges, Classified Ads in PROGRES- 
a 25 50 100 500 _1,000 SIVE FARMER-RURALIST 
White Wyandotieassrsssssevtossessneesscccsceses PETER EA COMITMOENS. will greatly help you earn 
PRA PEMNEERTI TO SS elope ag aie a Vise P98 V% co hoe anen eee nine 1.00 7.25 35:00 Tecies $500.00 or more a year. 
We will ship 300 at the 500 rate; 700 at 1,000 rate. Hatches each Monday and Thursday Write out your Classified 
TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, Inc. Box P. Troutville, Va. Ad and mail it to us to start 
with our next issue. We 
: offer you “Five Separate 
BABY CHI ' KS Markets—Five Separate Edi- 


Virginia’s Most Complete Hatchery 
Chicks From Virginia State Certified and Blood Tested 


tions.” See Classified Ad 


Breeders Tested for B.W.D. (Stained Ameetoo 1.00 page for rates and circula- 


). 
Hanson or snared Foundation Single 1,000 


Breeders. All chicks hatched under official State Super- ° 

ai a Er Goa ‘aise 2 SERS MRM | alone ach afm nasced wiih ent Site Tae | tion, 
Whire — or White Wyandottes...... *"" g'00 80.00 | Customers eport success and profits and deal with us Send Your Order to 
2 HIGH GRADE UTILITY CHICKS | ¥ 
Hanson or Tancred Single Comb White 100 1,000 | WE DON’T SELL 5e CHICKS—WE KILL THEM BIRMINGHAM, ALA 
m Laaherns. yl C —_ soma fagreres. hie “ar OR $70. v4 | ROCKS, REDS, WHITE AND BROWN LEGHORNS. ° ° 

ocks ,or s or Bu r Be vcece ( P 
White Boe ks or Ww hite Weandattes, - ee 7.00 70. 00 Order Now for Winter and Spring Delivery, Raleigh, N. C. Dallas, Texas 





Free Circular and Low Prices 


QUALITY HATCHERY CO., Box 652, 


Safe Delivery Guaranteed. Circular FREE. 


J. N. NACE POULTRY FARM, Box F, Richfield, Pa. Lynchburg, Va. | Memphis, Tenn. 











HASTINGS ' 


NEW 1934 


GARDEN 
GUID 









































































THRILL of 
the NEW 
GARDEN 


Keeping ahead 
with the newest 
1934 All-American 
Selections and other 
outstanding new cre- 
ations—in seeds, hardy \% 
field-g rown perennials, 
nursery plants and bulbs, 
means a glance through 
Hastings’ big new 136-page 
Planting Guide. 

Surely you want to know all sistant Tomatoes, too. The Guide 
about them. 50 new flowers from gives more usable information 
seeds, led by the gold medal win- than any garden book published. 
ners— Sunshine Calendula and And—It’s entirely free. Write pos- 
Pink Gem Petunia. tal for 1934 Garden Book. Now 

New Beets, Carrots, Wilt-Re- Ready! 


H. G. HASTINGS CO. 


119 Hastings Ave. 
ATLANTA The South’s Seedsmen GEORGIA 











grow After ree years 
we now offer whis’ dc delicious vegetable = 
7 for 50c; or 15 pkts. for $1.00 by 


291 State St., Westport, Conn. 


NEW BURBANK TOMATO 


LUTHER BURBANK’S NEW CREATION 


Mr. Burbank’s wonderful genius has created a tomato that from seeds planted 
in open ground, BEARS FRUIT EARLIER THAN PLANTS. Mr. Burbank 
makes the remarkable statement that ‘‘a second crop of tomatoes has been grown 
from the Seed of the First Crop.’’ A. I. Root, editor of Bee Culture, states 
that he planted Burbank Tomato Seed when his other tomato plants were bud- 
ding, yet his first ripe tomatoes came from the Burbank. 

Besides being the Earliast Tomato in the World the Burbank is also Blight 














Proof, a big bearer, very solid and of fine flavor. Million packages F a 
y Packet of 60 seeds, 10c; 3 packets, 25c; 7 packets, 50c, or 15 packets, $1.00 
So GREEN’S FARMS SEED co., 560 State St. Westport, Conn. 








Send for catalog and 
garden time table 
S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 


BEES ot PROFIT 


MAKE AN INCOME FOR YOURSELF WITH BEES 


Develop a home market, little work, small expense to 
start. ae ee tell you how. We manufacture a com- 
plete line Bee Supplies. Honey selling helps. Write 3411 N. Fifth Street 
‘or our new 64-page catalog, brimful of hel Dh iladelahin.- 
ful suggestions. It is free. Also month y iladelphia, Pa. 


bee magazine Gleanings in Bee Culture, 2yr. | pe 
° $1.50, Sample free. Tell us if_you keep’ bees. | 
THE A.1. ROOT CO., Box S82, Medina, 0. 7 


Pl ANTS Mikes seo tras” 
fg EADIOLUs 


3 Souvenir (Yellow), 3 Orange Queen 
(Orange), 3 Virginia (Red), 3 Purest of 
All (White), 3 Herada (Lav.nder), 











}* cabbage Gs ie 
Ne 


Tomatoes 3 Osalin (Pink). 18 Bulbs as Above 
4 Two Lots for 25c 
Cauliflower Wah or Wiest 1 5c 100 Mixed for 50c—Postpaid 


FERTILIZER 


VEE. etc. 
ATTACHMENT 





" Regal Bulb Co. ‘Dept. 320, Westpert, ¢ Conn. 


Get Low Prices 
on i Berry Boxes 


| i! AUG am 
Zag for pe ull 
wie Tee | Free Oatalog! mene MN —— ir 
; | See baa 
- ee oh t Factory in the Country, J 
pla” arty | few Albany Box & Basket Co.Box 0o,New Albany,in4, 
r. y STOVER-SAMSON WINDMILLS 


e | 
. . DOUBLE Are ov-ellng ae self-adjusting to storm or slightest 
Harte » partiulara, GEAR breeze. Bearings are guaranteed for 10 _ 
STOVER PU IMP JACKS are made in worm, com- 











\ 






















nund, double gear types forall size pumps. STOVER 
THE New IDEA SPREADER CO. ENGINES io cass snd toes lal’ cooky farm ums 
GE R FR 
Dept. 108 , Coldwater, O. FEV OES tare BOOKS 
Independent Manufacturers . . Established 1899 capecities, how te change old style mills 
RUNS to self-oiling, ete. Just send card to 









STOVER MFG. & ENGINE CO. Freeport, til., Dot. 34D 





My GARDEN IN APRIL 


By L. A. NIVEN 


@ Right now is the time to make up our mind that a successfil garden 
is a year-round job, and that plantings should be made every week or 
wo till early fall. We don’t want a garden beauttful in spring but 
rather straggling looking by July and a flourishing weed patch in mid- 
summer. We can't plant the whole garden at once, like a cotton or 
cornfield. We must plant all during the season to have a real garden, 


OTH observation and experience 

have thoroughly convinced me that 
poor ground and indifferent prepara- 
tion are the two main causes of failure 
with gardens. 


Even a rich piece of ground will 
often produce low yields and poor 
quality vegetables if the land was not 
well prepared before planting. This of 
course is somewhat true with field 
crops, but especially true with vege- 
tables. I want to emphasize therefore 
the point that garden ground must be 
thoroughly prepared before planting if 
satisfactory results are to be obtained. 


It makes little difference what kind 
of implements are used just so a fine 
seedbed is secured. I like to flatbreak 
the ground and follow with disk and 
smoothing harrow, going over a suffi- 
cient number of times to get the ground 
just like I want it. 


Take Your Time 


While planting time is here it will 
not pay to get in such a big hurry to 
plant that the proper preparation of the 
ground is neglected. Better delay the 
plantings if necessary. 


Of all the vegetables, snapbeans 
seem to be the most generally liked. 
This means we want to get the first 
crop as early as possible. However, 
there is no use trying to “rush” the 
weather and plant 
too early. I did 
this last year. The 
result was that my 
second planting was 
ready for use as 
early as the first. 
Beans from _ the 
first: planting were 
so tough and 
stringy they could 
almost be tied like 
a string. I am con- 
vinced that we 
might just as well 
wait until danger 
of frost has passed 
before making the 
first planting of this 
vegetable. 


Butterbeans are 
even more suscep- 
tible to cold than 
snapbeans. My rule 
here is not only to 
wait until danger of 
frost has passed, 
but until the ground 
has warmed up. 


Although we don’t 
have much when 


we get them, [ like —Courtesy N. Y. State Col. 





should be kept on hand. They shou 
be bought now so as to be ready fy 
the bugs and worms when they cong 
For information as to how and fg 
what to use these get a pamphlet from 
the county agent or send a 3-cen 
stamp to L. A. Niven, The Progressix 
Farmer, for a leaflet on the subject, 


Fertilizing Cabbage 


In addition to setting my cabbage m 
well fertilized ground I usually giz 
two side applications of nitrogen fer. 
lizer and one of poultry manure. I ysy. 
ally apply the poultry manure on ty 
of the ground on both sides of th 


row soon after the plants are set anf 


cultivate it in. It is all right to appl 


it even when the plants are half-grow | 


or more. It is very rich in nitrogen 
and surely makes cabbage hustle A 
half-bushel per 100 feet of row space is 


not too much. I try to give the firs] 


application of chemical nitrogen about 
a week before the plants- begin to 
bunch to head, using one pound per 
100 feet of row space, and the second 
a week after they bunch to head. Wher 
giving only one application apply just 
as they bunch to head.- I have found 
this same method of fertilizing desir- 
able for lettuce. 


Don’t Hurry These 


Not only will I wait until the ground 
gets warm to plant butterbeans, but 
also for _ planting 
cucumbers, okra 
and_ squash and set- 
ting plants of egg 
plant and_ pepper. 
There is nothing to 
gain and much to 
lose by putting 
these in ahead of 
warm weather. 

Tests made by 
several state & 
periment _ stations 
and the United 
States Department 
of Agriculture 
show that the best 
way to apply ferti: 
lizer to vegetables 
as well as field 
crops is in bands 
on sides of the row 
or drill, instead ot 
in the bottom 
the drill and 
der the seed 
plants. It should 
be from one to tw 
inches from tht 
seed or plants 0 
the side, and abott 
an inch deeper 
of Agriculture. This method df 





radishes and make Laying off by string is not a necessity application is di 
X but the good gardener prides himself what 
several plantings on his straight rows. ferent from 


from early to late. 

Of course they are not quite so tasty 
after the weather gets hot, but I plant 
them as late as early May. I plant the 
seed thick, and do not thin out, as I 
want them small. Ten feet of row 
space planted a half dozen times (two 
weeks apart) from early to late is the 
plan I try to follow. 


Get Ready for Bugs 


We must fight all kinds of bugs if 
we want our garden to produce as it 
should. Therefore a small hand dust 
or spray gun and _ several poisons 


we for merly 
thought best, but the tests have beet 
made over a sufficient period of time 
to be conclusive. Where as much # 
300 pounds or more per acre is 1 
the bands should be two inches W! 
or wider. And all vegetables sho 
receive at least 500 pounds or more wef 
acre, which means around 2% poll 1 
per 100 feet of row space. I use 
pounds for this much space, about 2) 
pounds per acre, and find that it pays 
For a succession of roasting ea 
and who doesn’t want them throug 
the season ?—I try to plant every t 
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weeks from late March to early July. 
For my first planting I like Trucker S 
Favorite or Early Surprise, and for 
the second, Whipple’s Early Yellow. 
After that I depend on the regular 
feld varieties, such as Paymaster, Jar- 
vis, Mosby, | lastings, etc. My sugges- 
tion is that one use the varieties that 
have proved best in one’s own com- 
munity. 

While I do not care much for sum- 
mer greens | usually plant a short row 
of New Zealand spinach this month or 
next. The tender shoots are pinched 
off for use, and several more come out 
where pinched. Only a few hills will 
te needed. Plant four or five seed in 
hills 2 to 2% feet apart, and thin 
down to one or two plants after they 
are up and growing well. It is a worth 
while vegetable, and a few hills should 
be planted. 

Ways With Tomatoes 

Even though we sometimes have 
frost here well up into April’ I always 
make my first setting of tomatoes early 
in the month, if weather conditions 
look promising. 


In the upper Piedmont and _ the 
mountains of the Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia I doubt if they should be set be- 
fore the very end of the month or 
early May. 

I stake and prune a portion of my 
first and second settings of tomatoes, 
letting the others tumble over and 
grow as they will. Staking, tying, and 
pruning is a lot of trouble but gives 
larger, cleaner, and finer specimens of 
fruit. However, when handied this 
way fewer pounds of fruit is usually 
produced, and in case of drouth and 
extreme heat the plant will dry up and 
quit bearing earlier than those allowed 
to grow as they will. I find it desirable 
to grow some by both methods for the 
first and second setting, but I always 
let my late summer setting grow as 
they will. They will stand more drouth 
and heat when grown this way. 

Because it is quite wilt resistant and 
produces firm, solid fruit, I consider 
the Marglobe the leading tomato for 
home use. Where wilt is not present 
and the ground is rich the Gulf States 
Market does well, but it is decidedly 
not a poor land tomato. 


© © BD 
I SEE BY THE ADS 


SEE so many in this paper I 
don’t know where to begin at. Some 
how or other I always likes to begin 
at the back and go towards the front. 
Then I like to 
start ‘all over 
again in the front 
and go to the 
back. I like to 
just take my time 
and see what all a 
fellow could buy 
if he had _ the 
money and then 
kinder figure 
around and_ see 
what there is I 
can buy with what 

I’ve got. 

It looks like Marthy has done got 
her mind set on what she wants. Right 
off she seen that ad on the back page 
about them slick kind of floor rugs. 
She thinks she’s just got to have one 
tor the dinin’ room and maybe one for 
the kitchen. She says she’s gettin’ 
all-fired tired of scourin’ wood floors. 
And these new kind is so easy to keep 
clean and in cold weather they keep 
the wind from coming up through the 
cracks here and there and the floors 
ant so cold under foot. I reckon it 
will end up by Marthy gettin’ what 
she wants. Then if there’s anything 
left I'll get me a few things I need 
about the place, 





BILL CASPER 


There's a lot I could say about the 
ads. But if you read them like I do 
you'll see mighty nigh what I do any- 
how and I hope you will because you 
can learn a lot of interestin’ things if 
ef. I want to use some of my 
the os paper to print some of 
‘oleae etters I ve been gettin’ from 
‘ty where this paper goes. Here’s 


ongtd fine one from a fellow away 

lke it eg Read it and I bet you 
It is :— 

Hello Uncle Bill, Drewryville, Va. 

. = ward So much about you I loved 

taised in a the paper. I was 


olina in Northampton 


Ounty Near Yo 
ungsburg, a ‘ 
f them = irg. I had 6 boys and 


Tst wife, J} a sister a piece by my 
Hy last Fad many children is that? 
Bister a pier. 2S 4 boys and they has a 


You would ik How many is that? I reckon 
hildren ma € to know how many grand 
Bl grandchild etandchildren I have. 
1 was Married 10 great grandchildren. 
Cats old a ed the first time when I was 19 

nd now I am 72 years old. Don’t 





Tes 





you think I have done a great thing for 
the United States? I will close for this 

time, from J. F. EDWARDS. 
Brother Edwards I expect to hear 
big things from you yet. There ain't 
no tellin’ what a man that’s done what 
you have up to 72 will do by the time 
he’s a hundred. I sure wish I could 
meet up with you. On your hundredth 
birthday I hope you will set down and 
write me how many grandchildren, 
great grandchildren, and great great 
grandchildren you have then. Now 
I’m goin’ to be expectin’ to hear from 
you. I'll let some of the young folks 

figure how many children you've got. 
Well what do you know about this? 
Here’s a letter wrote to me in 1929 and 
I just got it today. Maybe you'd like 
to see what it says too. Here it is:— 

Byron, Ga, 

April 7, 1929. 

Dear Bill Casper:— 

I enjoy reading your letters, also other 


good letters. I like to read the Classified 
ads of the Progressive Farmer. 


There are so many things that help to 
get over the top. And I guess you have 
got rested up on your long trip where so 
many have seen you. 

Yours truly, 
MRS. LUELLA BOWEN. 


Here’s something that come with it. 
Oh yes, it’s a letter from the post- 
master. 

My Dear Sir:— 

I am handing you herewith a letter ad- 
dressed to you. This letter, with several 
others, was found between the side walls, 
under the drop letter box of a mail car, 
when the car was being repaired. The let- 
ter drop box in this car was defective. 

Respectfully, 
THE POSTMASTER. 

Mrs. Bowen it sure did take your 
letter a long time to get to me. I sure 
am glad it didn’t have any money in it 
or you would of thought I was keepin’ 
your money because you didn’t hear 
from me. This is the letter that had 
your answers in it to the prize contest 
I got up. You recollect the time I 
said something about all the ads and 
you was to see if you could tell what 
ad I said it about. I see you left out 
two that you couldn’t find the answers 
to. I think that would of kept you 
from gettin’ the prize even if your 
letter hadn’t got lost. 

I hope you are well and still readin’ 
the ads in this paper. 

Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 














piece axle running in roller bearings. The 


with an Oliver, 


its BETTER Hay: -LASIER..-FASTER 


F you want a mower that will cut close to the ground, 
straight through rank growth, with the utmost free- 
dom from pounding, excessive wear and breakage... 
buy an Oliver this season. 


The Oliver is a big frame mower, with a solid one- 


pitman 


drive runs almost parallel with the ground in 43-inch 
bronze bearings. The drive is lighter running and 
longer lasting with every part designed to get results 


at the cutter bar. 





The Oliver Hay Makers . . . mower, side delivery 
rake, sulky dump rake, and loader... are all com- 
pletely and quickly adjustable, light draft and extra 
strong. From the swath that opens the field to the last 
wisp of hay that goes onto the load, Oliver Hay Tools 


make hay faster, easier and better. 


See your Oliver Dealer or check 
the coupon below and return it to 
your Oliver Branch for information 
on hay tools and other equipment that 
will help you farm more profitably. 


OLIVER 


PLOWMAKERS FOR THE WORLD 

















Check in the square opposite the tool that interests you—fill in your name and 
address—clip the coupon and send to OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT SALES 
CO., 29 Hotel St., Memphis, Tenn.; Washington & 17th Sts., Richmond, Va. 


OC Row Crop Tractor 

OC 18-28 Tractor 

C1) 28-44 Tractor 

CO) Rubber-Tired Tractor 





2 Gang Plow 

0 Dise Plow 

0 One-way Disc Plow 
0 Walking Plow 


Cultivators 
D Riding 0 Walking 
0 2-Row 


OC Row Crop Tractor 











0 Cover Crop Disc 
0) Offset Disc 
0 Tandem Disc | 


O Lister 

C Row Crop Tractor Planter 
0 Middlebreaker 

0 Sub-soil Plow 











OC Mower 
0 Side Delivery Rake 
C Dump Rake 


C) Loader 
P.F.S.R.-4-34 
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Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. 


tisers to use 


‘‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell’’ 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, coving North 


It will pay many adver- 
other editions as per list below. 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number. 
including each initial in your name and address. Give two good 
references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 





what edit 





te use. 


SEND CASH WITH ORDER 


Mail your ad with remittance to reach our 





State Plainty 
ions 


you wish 


Edition— Circulation— 


Carolinas- Virginia. . 215,000 
Mississippi bane 160,000 
Kentucky-Tennesse 125,000 
Georgia-Alabama.. 175,000 
Texas 175,000 

ALL FIVE EDITIONS 850,000 











States Covered— 
nag Carolina, S. C., and Va. word 
5 r 


Whole South 


Regular Classified— 


word 
word 
word 
word 
word 








Display Classified— 
$13.00 per inch 
$9.20 per i 


DISPLAY CLASSIFIED Aps 








office not later than the 10th of month 
preceding the month of publication. 


Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer-Rurelist, Raleigh, N. C. 


Your ad set in larger type is more dy 
tinctive and attractive. Note rates 
inch in table. " 





Farms for Sale or Exchange 


50 to $10.00 per acre. 
Hudgins, Nutbush, Va. 


Farms—Direct from Owner—$2. 
Write for list. Ned 
Free Homesteads Some improved; “forfeited. 1 
States. Maps, ‘700 Facts,”’ ». Publishers, 4717-5, 

Magazine, New Orleens, La. 
Strout’ s New Spring Farm Catalog— The pick of the 
Kast You will be astonished at what $500-$1,000- 
00 Pathe sec a today. Write now for this big New 
talog. trout. Agency, 1427-Alil Land Title 
“Philadefphia, Pa. 


Independence, Security Assured—North Dakota, Min- 
nesota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon Farms— 
sargain prices: easy terms. Descriptive literature; im- 
partial advice. Mention state. J. W. Haw, 18 Northern 
Pacific Railway, St Pa ul, Minnesota 


North Carolina — 
Small Tracts cn Edge of Raleigh. 
Raleigh, N. ©. 


Clarence Poe 


Cabbage-Onion-Potato-Tomato 


Cabbage and Onion Plants, 75¢ thousand; Tomato, all 
varieties, $1.00 thousand; Porto Rico Potato, $1.25 
thous and. Bill Peters, Ray City, Ga. 

Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Leading Varieties—300, 
75c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50; prepaid. Prompt ship- 
ments. Seales Plant F arm, Sedley, Va. 

Se nd ‘No Money- -0. d., Frostproof Cabbage and On- 
ion Plants—All Cokie now ready. 500, 60c; 1,000, 
$1.00. Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 





Frostproof Cabbage Plants, Tomato, Pepper Plants— 
Ninety cents thousand, delivered. All varieties. Million 
to offer. Pinegrove Plant Co., Pinegrove, Ga. 

Spring Plants— Cabbage, Collards, 
7T5ce; 1,000, § Potatoes, $1.50 thousand. 
paid. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 


Tomatoes, 500, 
All post- 


viinsin Sita dels Teen 


Plants from Certified Seed—Marglobe, June Pink 
Tomato, Early Flat Dutch Cabbage, Red Porto Rico 
Potato: $1.000 thousand, postage collect. Moss packed; 


full count. Pitts Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. 





Porto Rico Potate Plants—$2.00 thousand. 
and Eggplants—100, 50c; 1,000, $2.50. 
vags, and Onion—100, 30c; 
Postpaid. Hamby Plant Co., 


Pepper 
Tomato, Cab- 
500, S5e; 1,000, $1.50. 
Valdosta, Georgia. 





‘abbage, Onions, and Tomatoes—Mixed as_ wanted. 
globe and Baltimore Tomatoes after April tenth. 
Postpaid: 250, 60c; 500, 85c; 1,000, $1.35. Satisfaction 
gue iranteed. L umpkin Plant c 0., Hattiesburg, Miss. 


CG alifornia Ruby King Pepper, $2.00 thousand. Mar- 
BreakODay Tomato, $1.50 thousand. Porto Rico, 
Hall Potato plants, $1.50 thousand. Pepper, 


Tomato plants ready now. Plant Farm, Benson, N. ¢ 





F rostproof Cc abbage Plants—Leading Varieties—300, 
70c; 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.45; postpsie. Prompt ship- 
ments. Northern Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 





Texas 

Why Pay Rent When You Can Buy a Farm in the 
Panhandle and South Plains of Texas at a low price and 
on very favorable terms. This is a country of beef, 
pork, mutton, poultry, and dairying. All cereals do 
well, including milo maize and kafir. Cotton a sure 
crop. No boll weevil. Level prairie lands—deep, rich, 
and fertile soil. Average annual rainfall about 24 
inc , 
me send you our folder. “‘The Panhandle 
Plains.’"’ Write today. T. B. Gallaher, General Freight 
and Passenger Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 21 Santa Fe 
Building, Amarillo, Texas. 


‘Virgi 


3argains in Farms — Free Catalog. Belt Realty, 
Chase c ‘ity, Va. 








Plants 


NOTICE: —IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. rule shall govern trans- 
actions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


Bulbs 


Seven Named or 14 Mixed Dahlias—$1.00. 
ties listed. Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va. 














100 varie- 





100 Gladiclus Bulbs—Blooming size; wonderful as- 
sortment: $1.00, prepaid. Rainbow Gardens, Hunting- 
ton, Indiana. 





Cabbage-Onion-Potato-Tomato 


Buy Schroer’s Better Plants from Larger Ad—This 
page. Look for it! 

Bermuda Onion on Plants — $1. 60 thousand. 
Williams, Quitman, Ga. 





w. W. 


Free New Catalog of Frostproof Plants—Sent on re- 
quest. Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants, 500, 60c; 
1,000, $1.00. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 

Certified Porto Rico Potato Pla ete Alee Marglobe 
Tomato Planis—1,000; $1.20; 5,000, $5.50. Prompt 
service. United Plant’ Growers, Alma, Georgia. 

Certifie d Porto aay Potato Plants—Thousand, $1.50; 
five thousand, $7.00; ten thousand, $12.50. Quality and 
count guaranteed. "6. A. Carter, Rockingham, Ga. 














Vernon Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga.—Improved Red 
and Yellow Porto Rico Potato Plants, $1.50 thousand. 
Tomatoes, Marglobe and other varieties, $1.00 thousand, 





Spring Grown Vegetable Plants—Cabbage, Onion, and 
Beet—Leading Varieties—500, 60c; 1,000, 80c; prepaid. 

olen. $3.50, expressed. Sunbeam Plant Farm, Franklin, 
Irginia. 





Frostproof Cabbage, Bermuda Onions, Tomatoes, Pep- 

. Eggplants—100, 50c; 300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, 

5; postpaid. Prompt shipments. Star Plant Co., 
Ponta, Texas. 





Porto Rico Potato Plants—Government Inspected— 
$1.50 per thousand: 5,000, up, $1.35. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. O. C. Walden, Black- 
shear, Georgia. 





Plants Ready—Leading Varieties Cabbage, Onion, 
Tomato—500, 65c; 1,000, $1.00. World Beater Pepper 
and Broccoli—500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00. Emerald Farms, 
Meigs, Georgia. : 





PLANTS, Wholesale—Spring Cabbage plants, $1.50 
per 1,000, prepaid. Bermuda Onion plants, $1.25 per 
1,000, prepaid. Marglobe and Baltimore Tomato 
plants, $1.75 per 1,000, prepaid. Porto Rico Sweet 
Potato plants, $1. Lid per 1,000, prepaid. Prompt 


ati penerioe our slog 
eA Valdosta, Ga. 


DAVIS PLANT co., Box 4, 
Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.50 thousands. 
Tomato Plants, leading varieties, $1.00; 
thousand. April delivery. -. a 
Baxley, Georgia. 





Cabbage, 
Pepper $1.5 
Morris & a 





Get My Catalog Before Purchasing Vegetable Plants. 
Frank Patterson, Hawesville, Ky. 


Cabbage Plants—500, postpsid, Tbe; Tomato, to, 500, 
postpaid, $1.00. R. O. Parks, Darien, Ga. 





600 Cabbage, Collards, and Tomatoes, 
$1.00, postpaid. W. H. Branan, Gordon, 


Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, ‘Early Triumph i caiae 75 
thousand, prepaid. J. F. Punch, Newton, N. 


Assorted— 





Improved Pi Porto. Rico Potato Plants—One twenty-five 
per thousand. Bristol Brokerage Co., Bristol, Ga. 





I Grow All Kinds Vegetable | Plants in Season—Cab- 
bage ready April 1: 300, 50c; 1,000. $1.50; prepaid. 
Write for wholesale prices. ‘Rev. Elisha Bradshaw, 
Walters, Virginia. 





Cabbage, Tomato, Onions, and Potato Plants — 500, 
prepaid, $1.00; 1,000, prepaid, $1.50. Collect: 500, 65c; 
1,000, $1.00... Prompt shipment. Valdosta Plant Co., 
Valdosta, Georgia. 





Cabbage—Leading varieties, 75¢ thousand. Tomatoes, 
leading varieties, $1.00 thousand. Our Certified Plants 
will please you. Burgess & Owens Plant Company, 
Pembroke, Georgia 





Cabbege, Onion, and Strawberry Plants—1,000, $1.25; 
, TOC; postpaid. Clifton Holcomb, Courtland, Va. 
Frostproof Cabbage, Onion Plants—Pay Postman— 
500, 55e; 1,000, 90c. Postal PTant Co., Albany, Ga. 
Plants—C abbage, Tomato, and Onion—1, 000, "$1.50, a. 
prepaid. Nottoway Plant Farm, Route 2, Courtland, 


Cabbage and Collard Plants, 20¢ hundred ; Tomato, 
35e hundred. Postpaid. Godwin Jenkins, Conway, N. C. 

“6, 000 Bermuda Onion Plants, $2.40; 2,000 Cabbage 
plants, $1.25. W. W. Warren, Carrizo Springs, Texas. 





Plants—Cabbage, Tomatoes, $1.00; Peppers, Potatoes, 
$1.50, thousand, prepaid. Wholesale Plant’ Company, 
Baxley, Ga. 





C.0.d.—Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants—Now 
ready. 500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00. Farmers’ Plant Co., 
Tifton, Georgta. 





Cabbage, Tomato, Onion—500, 65c; 1,000, 85c. Po- 
tato— 500, 85c; 1,000, $1.35. Wayne Plant Co., 
Waynesboro, Miss. 





Genuine Crystal Wax and Yellow Bermuda Onion 
Plants — $1.00 per 1,000, prepaid. Geo. R. Hunt, 
Kathleen, Georgia. 

Inspected Porto Rico. Potato Plants—$1.50 per thou- 
sand, prepaid. Ready April 15th. P. Culpepper, 
Barney, Georgia. 








Plants—Grown Since Freeze—Leading varieties Cab- 
bage and Bermuda Onions, c.o.d., 500, 55c; 1,000, 85e. 
L. P. Legg, Ashburn, Ga. 





Cabbage, Onions, and Collard Plants—T75c th 


Large Healthy Plants Ready—All prepaid. 
Tomato, Porto Rico Potato, 500, $1.00; 1,00 
5,000, $6.00. Pepper, 1,000, $2.75. D. J, Harrison, 
Blackshear, Georgia. 

Bermuda Onion Plants, <4 thousand; Porto Rico 
Potato, $1.25; Tomato, $1.00; Ruby King Pepper. 
$3.50, or 50c hundred. Pay when received. Wholesale 
Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 

Cabbage, Bermuda Onion, 75c thousand; Lettuce, $1.00 
thousand; Pepper and Eggplant, $1.75 thousand; Tomato, 
$1.50 thousand. Prices f.o.b. Bullock’s Plant Farm, 
w hite Springs, Florida. 


Certified 
0. $1.50; 











Porto Rico Potato Plants, $1.45 thousand; Tomato, 
$1.00; Bermuda Onion, .00; Big Bell Pepper. $3.50, 
or 50c hundred. Satisfaction guaranteed. Quitman 
Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 


Pure Improved Porto Rico Potato Plants—Government 
inspected. Shipped from May Ist to May 20th. 1,000, 
$1.25; 5,000. up, $1.00 per 1,000; 10,000, $8.00. Bibb 
Plant Co., Route 3, Macon, Ga. 


Cabbage, Potato, Tomato, Pepper Plants—Leading 
varieties. Cabbage, 60c; Potato and Tomato, $1.00; 
Pepper, $1.50, per 1,000. Satisfaetion guaranteed. 
Calvary Plant Farms, Calvary, Ga. 











Better Quality Porto Rico Potato Plants—Expressed, 

gi. 50; mailed, $1.65 thousand. Nice Cabbage, Onions, 

matoes—Assorted varieties. $1.00; cash with order. 
Baxley Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga. 





New Crop Leading Varieties Cabbage, Tomatoes, On- 
ions—$1.00 thousand. Potato plants, $1.65 thousand. 
Order kind wanted. Postage paid. Prompt shipments. 
Dixie Plant Growers, Baxley, Ga. 





Potato and Tomato Plants — $1.00 thousand. Dorris 


Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 





F. M. Carter, Rockingham, Georgia Ter” Rico, 
Naney Hall Potato Plants — $1.25 per 1,000. Advise 
how ship, express or mail. 


Potato Plants, 1,000, $2.00; Tomato Plants, 
$1.00; Cabbage and Collard, 1,000, $1.50. we ete’ 
Fred. Murray, Catawba, N. C. 





Certified, Red, Yellow Porto Rico Potato Plants— 
$1.00 thousand; ‘$1.60, postpaid. atoes : arglobe, 
Stone varieties; Cabbage. Postpaid: 500, ; 1,000, 
$1.20. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 





Fine Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants—Leading 
Varieties—300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. 
1,000, $1.25, express collect. We can furnish any size 
order. Drake Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 





Send No Money—Pay Postman—Frostproof Cabbage, 
Onion Plants—500, 60c; 1,000, 95c. Prompt shipment. 
Empire Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 


Cabbage, Tomato, Potato, Onions, and Collard Plants: 
500, assorted, $1.00; 1,000, assorted, $1.50; prepaid. 
Tennessee Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. 


Frostproof Catbage and Onion Plants — 
1,000, 85¢; 5,000 ed 10,000, a: f.0.b. po ritton: 
Coleman Plant ‘Tifton, 








Porto Rico and Karly Triumph Potato Plants, in- 
spected, $1.25 thousand. Marglobe Tomato and Wake- 
field Cabbage, 85c¢ thousand. First class plants; not 
trash. James Williams, Alma, Georgia. 





Porto Rico Potato Plants—1,000, $1.50; 5,000, $7.00. 
Ruby King Pepper, $1.35 thousand. Marglobe, Bonny’s 
Best, Earliana Tomato, Charleston Wakefield Cabbage 
plants, $1.00 thousand. We guarantee count and quality. 
Strickland Plant Co., Mershon, Ga. 





Certified Plants—Marglobe, Stone, Greater  Balti- 
more Tomato, Red Porto Rico Potato, $1.00 thousand. 
Early Flat Dutch Cabbage, T5c thousand. Moss packed. 
Prompt delivery. Colony Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Ga 





Booking Orders—Early Triumph Potato > Plants, $1.65 
thousands; Porto Rico Plants, $1.35 thousand; Stone, 
Baltimore, Marglobe, $1.10 thousand; Ruby King and 

Zell Pepper, 50c, 250 plants. M. J. Eason, Rockingham, 
Georgia. 

SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
NANCY HALL AND PORTO RICO 
STRONG HEALTHY PLANTS 
THAT WILL PRODUCE 
$1.00 per 1,000. 

GLEASON PLANT FARM, 


GLEASON, TENNESSEE. 








Millions Plants from Certified Seed—Cabbage, Onion, 
Lettuce, Beet, Tomato, Peppers, Potato—April, May 
delivery. Eggplant, Celery, Broccoli, Cauliflower—May, 
June. Free prices. 100% plants live, growing, delivery. 
Maple Grove Farms, Franklin, Virginia. 





Coker’s Golden Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.75 per 
thousand, postpaid; $1.50, express collect. Marglobe 
Tomato plants, $1.50 per thousand, postpaid; $1.00, 
express collect. Pimiento Pepper plants, 35c per hun- 
dred; $2.50 per thousand, postpaid. Redland Farms, 
Odum, Georgia. 


Cabbage Plants—500, 65c; $1.00 thousand.. For April 
and May delivery: Porto Rico Potatoes, $1.50 thousand; 
Ruby King Pepper and Egg plants, 30c hundred, or 
$1.50 thousand; Stone and Baltimore Tomatoes, 500, 
70c; $1.25 thousand. All postage paid. R. Chanclor, 
Pitts, Georgia. 








Frostproof Cabbage, Onion and Tomate Plants—All 
leading varieties: 500, 50c; 1,000, 75c; 5,000, $3.56; 
10,000, $6.50. Porto Rico Potatoes (from Certified 
Seed) —500, 75c 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $6.00. Full count, 
prompt shipment, satisfaction guaranteed. Clements 
Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 





Frostproof Cabbage, Onion and Tomato Plants-—All 
beading varieties, mossed, labeled, variety named: 500, 
50c; 1,000, 85c; 5,000, $3.75. Porto Rico Potatoes 
(from Certified Seed)—500, 75c; 1,000, $1.35; 5,000, 
$6.25. Quality, Service, and_ Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sunnydale Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 





Millions Frostproof Cabbage, Onion, Tomate, and 
Potato Plants—All leading varieties. 1,000 Onions, 
$1.65; 500 Cabbage Free. 1,000 Cabbage, $1.75; 500 
Onions Free. 1,000 Tomatoes, $2.00; 500 Potatoes Free. 
1,000 Potatoes, $2.00; 500 Tomatoes Free. All express 
prepaid. Highest quality guaranteed. Kentucky Plant 
& Seed Co., Hawesville, Ky. 


Cabbage-Onion-Potato-Tomaty 


“‘Frostproof’’ Cabbage Plants—Copenhagen, Golde 
Acre, Flat Dutch, Wakefield—Also Onion Plants—\q 
crop now ready. 500, $1.00; 1.000, $1.50; prep 
10,000, $7.50, expressed. Prompt shipments, goal @ 
livery guaranteed. J. P. Councill Co., Franklin, bs 


BUY SCHROER’S BETTER PLANTS 

Frostproof Cabbage—Spring grown; leading Varietig 
Also Collard, Savoy Cabbage, and Red Cabbage—Pp 
paid: 100, 30c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50. Collect: 1,0, 
$1.00. Onion—Yellow and White Bermuda, Cone 
Wax, and Sweet Tae re 00, 
1,000, $1.25. Collect: 1,000, 75c: 
Sprouting Broccoli—Prepaid: 100. 5 
$1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Collect: $1.5 
Snowball 9 Cauliflower— Prepaid: 50, $18: 
500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50. Collect: $2.50 per 1,000. b 
mato, ready April 10th—Early Detroit, Break 0Dg, 
Bonnie Best, Clarks Early, Marglobe, Brimmer, Be 
steak, Florida Special, New Stone, and Greater Balt) 
more—Prepaid: 100, 50e; 200, 90c: nae 

$2.50. Collect: $1.50 per 1,000; 5,000, ¢ weet Be 
tato Plants—Porto Rico, Early Triumph, and Big 
Jersey—Prepaid: 500, 
per 1,000; 5,000, $7.50. Pepper, Ready April 2th» 
25th—Ruby King, Ruby Giant, World Beater, Oy 
fornia Wonder. Pimiento, and Red 
50, 35ce; 100. 60c; 250, $ 

Collect: $2.00 per 1,000. 

paid: 50, 50c; 100, 75¢; 

$3.50. ahem: p 

Plants. True 

sc HROER ‘PLANT FARMS. 





+ Lh, 
Gu Seale No.l 
VALDOSTA, G4 





Dewberries 


Lucretia Dewberry Plants—80, a8 wt 00, $8.0; 
delivered. W. A. Pardue, Henderson, Cc, 


$1.10; 1,000, $2.00. Collect, er 





Flowers 
Dahlias and Gladiolus — Write for prices. Frail 
Nickell, Cass, West Virginia. 





Giant-flowered Dahlias — 10 alike, or 7 differs 
labeled, $1.00. Kunzman, New Albany, Indian. 





Gladiolus—Large, 


mixed, $1.00 hundred, postpaid 
Dahlias, dozen, 50c. 


Pearl Baugher, Elkton, Va. 





Chrysanthemums, Dahlias, Peonies, 
Gladiolus—Price list free. Mrs 
Route 6, Reidsville, N. C. 


Perennials, uf 
bt. Lee Nal 





World’s Choicest Dahlias—$1.10 dozen; .Gladidt 
perennials, and other plants, 50c dozen, up. 
Dahlia Gardens, Route 6, Reidsville, N. C. 





Camellia Japonicas—Most beautiful of winter fom 
ing evergreens. Illustrated price list, 35 varieties, fm 
Longview Camellia Nurserfes, Crichton, Alabama. 





Chrysanthemums—Largest grown, all colors. 15 plait 
$1.10. Beautiful Every White Shrub Silver King, 3 
plants, $1.10. Largest Dahlias. Agents wanted. Mi 
Lee Dill, Jasper, Ala. 





All Colors Beautiful Giant Flowered Daan Cue 
nas, Chryanthemums—Named varieties. lias, dots 
$1.00; 100, $3.00. Cannas, 9 ee 0. Se; 
$1.00. Chrysanthemums, dozen, 50c. Large, 
roots, guaranteed to grow. 0c postage. Ship Am 
May. Mrs. J. A. McDonald, Jackson Springs, N. ¢ 

ee 


Kudzu 


Selected Kudzu Roots—$10.00 thousand. U. 8 Wi 
Decatur, Tenn. 








se 
Kudzu —— Hundred mature, healthy Plants — st 
Emerson Warren, Hartwell, Georgia 


Strawberries 
Strawberry Plants—State inspected, strong. Inpri 
Klondykes, $1.25 thousand. Willis & Sons, 
Arkansas. 








Cabbage Plants, Spring Grown—Copenhagen, Wake- 
field, Golden Acre, 500, 60c; 1,000, 80c; 5,000, $3.50. 
3eet plants, $1.00 thousand. Bermuda Onion, 500, 60c; 
1,000, 75c; 5,000, $3.00. Porto Rico Potato plants, 
$1.25 thousand. ‘Tomato, April 15th, Certified, Mar- 
globe, Bonnie, 500, 75c; $1.00 thousand. Prompt ship- 
ment. Sims Plant Co., Pembroke, 


Best Quality _Klondyke, Misélonary, Blakew 
Strong plants. $1.50 thousand. A. McRee, Sedty 
Tennessee. 





ee 
Strawberry Plants—Improved Klondykes, — 
Missionary, Aroma—New ground plants: $1.25 

T. J. Bradley, Alma, Arkansas. 





Cabbage Plants—Golden Acre, Copenhagen, . 
Charleston and Jersey Wakefield, Danish Ballhead— 
1,000, 80c; 5,000, $3.50; 10,000, $6.00. Pepper +Plants 

California Wonder, Ruby Giant, Ruby King, and 
Egeplants—1,000, $1.50. Certified Tomato Plants— 
Marglobe, Pritchard, Bonnie Best, Baltimore—1,000, 
$1.00; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $8.00. Youman’s Plant Co., 
Pembroke, Ga. 


Dutch 





Plant Assortment—200 Frostproof Cabbage, 200 On- 
ions, 100 Tomatoes, 25 Peppers, 25 Eggplants, Cauli- 
flowers, or Broccoli, all postpaid, $1.00. Above plants 
mixed as wanted: 200, 60c; 550, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75; 

5,000, $7.50; postpaid. Large, tough, ‘hand selected; 
mossed, wrapped in wax paper; packed in ventilated 
cardboard containers. Prompt shipment. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. List e. Jacksonville Plant Company, 
Jacksonville, Texas. 


Twenty Million Open Field Grown Plants—Large, 
well rooted, strong and healthy, mossed, labeled, variety 
named. Cabbage—Early Jersey, Charleston, Flat Dutch, 
Copenhagen. Onions— Bermuda, Crystal Wax. Toma- 
toes—Baltimore, Marglobe, New Stone, martione, Favor- 
ite, and John Baer. 500, 60c; 1,000, 85c; 5,000, $3.75; 
10,000, $7.00. Porto Rico Potatoes \dlonietaant Certi- 
fied Seed) —500, 75¢; 1,000, $1.45; 5,000, $7.00. Quality, 
Service, and Satisfaction., seventeen years. South 
Georgia Farms, Quitman, Ga. 








150 Acres Open Field Grown Plants—Large, well 
rooted, strong and healthy, mossed, and labeled with 
variety named. Frostproof Cabbage—Early Jersey, Char- 
leston, Flat Dutch, Copenhagen. Onions — Bermuda 
and Crytal Wax. Tomatoes—Greater Baltimore, ar 
globs, New Stone, Earliana, and John Baer. 500, 
1,000, $1.00; 5,000, $4.00; 10,000, $7.50. Porto Rico 
Potitoes (from Government Certified Seed)—500, 75c; 
1,000, $1.50; 5,000, $7.00; 10,000, $12.50. 100% satis- 
faction guaranteed, or duplicate shipment free. Fair- 
view Farms, Inc., Quitman, Ga. 


Ten Million Open Field Grown Plants—Large, well 
rooted, strong and healthy, mossed, labeled with variety 
named. Cabbage—Early Jersey, Charleston, Flat Dutch, 
Copenhagen: 500, 95c; 1,000, $1.60; 5,000, $6.50; 
10,000, $12.00. Onions—Bermuda and Crystal Wax: 
500, 85c; 1,000, $1.50 6,000, $5.00. Tomatoes—Greater 
Baltimore, Marglobe, New Stone » Reemena, John Baer: 
500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75; 5,000, 0;. Naney Hail 
and Porto Rico Potatoes—500, 7 00: 1,000, $1.7 
5,000, $8.00. All plants express prepaid. Higivent 
quality, 100% live delivery guaranteed, or duplicate 
shipment free. Kentueky Plant Co., Owensboro, Ky. 





Certified—Blakemore, McClintock, Aroma, Kon 


$1.50 thousand. Cultivation instructions each 
T. 


H. Bradford, Jr., Trenton, Tenn 





Missionary, Klondyke, Aroma Strawberry Lie. , 
$2.00 per 1,000, postpaid; $1.50, f.o.b.; other wi 
Chattanooga Nurseries, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Certified Blakemore, Klondyke, Missionary, sisi 
$1.25 thousand; Premier, $2.00. Postpaid. Sa 
guaranteed. Guy Sanders, Georgetown, Tenn 





Strawberry Plants—All varieties; Missionary 
dyke, Aroma: 1,000, $1.25; 10,000, 
Plant Growers’ Association, Judson ia, Arkansas. 


Certified Strawberry Plants Buy Nesters 
Mastodon Everbearing, 300, $2.00; 1,000, . 86. ‘* 
Blakemore, Dunlap, 500, $1. 25; M dso, $2.00. qa 
moth Rhubarb, 50 cents: 50 Eldorado Blackberry, 
Catalog. Rider Nursery, Farmington, a 


Missionary Strawberry Plants, $2. 00 per 1,0 
more and Azone, $3.00 U0 i id 
lect. Mastodon Everbearing, 100, $1.15, postpae 
$2.75; 1000. or$5. 50, collect. e: siteatian | gl 
Catalog free. M. 8. Pryor, Rt. 27, Salisbury, 


Certified Strawberry Plante— Missionary, Jy 
Klondyke, Aroma—Prepaid: 300, $1. us 
q b.: 1,000, $1. 3: 2,000, UD, 
McClintock, Gandy, 50¢ ‘i, 
. Mastodon, Progressive, 
1,000, $4.00, prepaid. Sinclair Nurseries, Da 














Nursery Stock 


1% ——_- ROS ES & 
HARDY FIELD GROWN, MONTHLY B 


Varieties—Red, Pink, Shell Radiance. Mr." 
Talisman, Hadley, Vietoria, Jacotte, Pectin 
france, Teptliz, Cib. Columbia, Mrs. Lané, 


ALL STRONG PLANTS—19¢ BACH 
Ye Pay Postage — Ship ous 
NAUGHTON FAR "4 
WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS. 
pAnalere— All Colors—Many in Bloom—5 to 5 


ante, 20¢ each; 50 or more, 17%4¢ eae 
Wiehe Nurseries, Cairo, Ga. 
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Seeds _ 


Le spe eee za me for prices 
I N. 


Garden Seed, Orchard 
"0.5 Evansville. Indiana. 
weet Clover Seed Direct 
Dak., and save money. 
— Highest_ yielding 
Sam Bober, Newell, So. 


Alfalfa and 
ewell, So. 
rain “Millet 
t Prose & 
for pula and livest Dok Dak. 





‘See Fre om ~ Carol ina’s Largest Seed 
"onder Four | See for Kirkland’s 1934 Seed Catalog; 
=n Free on request . B. Kirkland Seed Company, 


Columbia, S. 





Lespedeza, Beggarweed, Brown Top, 
Velvet Beans, Cat Tail ee 
Peanuts, Fordhook Beans. V. R. 


Bermuda, Carpet, 
Field Peas, Soybeans, 
ani Georgia Runner 
Bush, Albany, Ga 
——————— 





falfa Seed, $ $6. 00; 

iy amy $3.60; Red Olover, $8.00 : 

poshel. Track Con cordia. Return seed if not 
Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


FIELD SEEDS 
DIRECT FROM THE PRODUCING SECTION. 
MAMMOTH CLOVER, eo 
LFA, SWEET CLOVER, BLUS 
and All Other Varieties. 
VESTERN OHIO GROWN. FREE FROM 
so WEEDS. HIGH PURITY TEST 
{ERS—ORDER » noe NOW Wilt SAVE 
rAyOU MONEY. SAMPLES GLADLY 8S 


FAGLEY SEED CO., Archbold, Ohio. 


20c pound; Sugar Drip Cane Seed, 
81.50 per bushel; Jarvis Golden Prolific Seed 
1.15 bushel; Marbry’s Improved White Seed 
1.65 bushel. Write for price Ue on other 
Stanly Hardware Co., Albemarle, N. C. 
Ire ons, Clays, or Unknowns, $1.95; 
; Osceolas, $1.40; Otootans, $4.40; 
2ight. Write, prices seed corns, 
, Sorghum, Crowders, or other 
‘Scedsman, Gifford, S. C. 


Beans 


Grimm Alfalfa, $8.00; 
. All 60-pound 
satisfied. 








Sericea Lespedeza, 


seeds. 





Mixed Peas, ae 


Sane. 








|) WARNING—Since leading authorities advise us that 
it is difficult to tell the difference between Otootan 
and Black Ebony and therefore there may be 
substitution of Black Ebony for Otootan without any 
attempt to defraud, our advertising guarantee does 
not cover Otootan seeds. We believe all advertisers 
offering Otootan Soybeans in our columns are honest 
and responsible, but we are not liable for losses due 
} to substitution of Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootans. 








Soybeans for Sale Write W. F. 
pomville, N. C 


Winstead, Ran- 





5,000 Bushels Velvet Beans—98% Germination—$1.20. 


Burch, Chester, C 
zane 90-D Day V “Bunch, $3.00 
ushel. J. H Pa ht 


ts, aE: 10 “bushel; 
Tennille, Ga. 
Yellow, Laredo, and 

Swan Quarter, N Cc. 


Certified — M ammoth Otootan 
Soybeans. J. W. Jarvis 

lea ined “Runner Velvet Be ans 
Bennett's Bon led Ww Warehouse, Eastman, 


Tokios, $2 00: Mamm oth Biloxis, 
00; Otootans, $4.75 bushel. Lake 
ding, N. C 


5,000 Bushels Rec “$1.25 


bushel. 


Yellows, 
V 


$2 
Vv. S. Dudle »y, 





Yellow 
prices. 


Fine Stocks of Choice Re-cleaned 
mi Mammoth Brown Soybeans — 
stern Cotton Oil Company, 


Mammoth 
Jrite for 
Hertford, N. C. 
Velvet Beans, 9 

proximately 90 
shel bags 


Running—Germination tests, 
.20 per bushel, in strong 2% 
Screven Oil Mill, Sylvania, Ga 
Corn 

White and Yellow 
$1.75. A. B. Clegg, 

Sale—Goodman’s Prolific Seed Corn—7 5e peck; 
2.50 bushel; f.o.b. A, K. Goodman, Mt, Ulla, N. C. 
Biggs Prolifi—Record yield, 


prepaid, 7 ms bushel, 
mseur, 


Two-Eeared 


1.00; bushel, Seed Corn ra 


Sanford, N. 


175 bushels acre. Peck, 
expressed, $2.50. Jas. Moffitt, 


Biggs 
$2.00 bushel. 


Certified Seed—Jarvis Gol len Dent (Yellow), 
even Ear (White)—Both he ivy yielders. 
“4 Rogers, Woodsdale, N. Cc. 


ae Proli c Corn—Five-y -year average on eight acres, 
a ¥-five bushels per acre. Two dollars per bushel. 
McNei oaring River, N. C. 





Southern Beauty Seed ( Corn—The standard variety for 
An tiny section. Registered seed, $2.75 bushel. 
Strupe, Originator, Tobaccoville, N. C. 





Smorored Douthit Prolific Seed Corn—Try it and be 
23, - Hand shelled % bushel, $1.50; bushel, 
elivered. W W. L. Smoak, Cordova, S. C. 








Mosby's White. Indian Chief Yellow. 


Bolden— 

and prolific, two good-sized ears. Field selected 

hel u, hudbbed. Genuine, not mixed. Half, $1.15: 
2.00. N. A Kimrey, _Mebane, Nv Cc. 


« 
ATH AM’S DOU BLI E” Seed Corn 
‘af tenet sad carefully fleld selected seed corn can 
fat free upon to increase your yields from 
selects, fifteen bushels per acre over your best barn 
- m. Can you afford this loss? 
«Kel and plant ‘‘Latham’s Double,’’ 
by the originator of the variety. 
Certified Seed 


egistered Seed | from pedigreed field. 


All Regraded 
FP. P. LATHAM, 


and Jarvis 


grown and 


$2.75 per bu 
.$3.00 per bu 
and Good Germination. 

Originator, BELHAVEN, N. C 


Neal’ Ms Paymaster Double Y 
0 sta 

Our Sheet ge Tee wpa 

Tginias, G : 

tna, Arkansas, ‘Renta: 

betes, Quantities, 


jeld Seed Corn—Two and 
hand nubbed. Delivered 
ss, if you reside in Caro- 
Alabama, Missis: ppi, Lou- 
Kentucky, Tennessee, $2.25 bushel; 
$2.00. Park Brothers, Columbia, 





a Cotton 
M lean Big Boll. Clarence Poe, Raleigh, N, C. 
OXI cy an SPREE 

bah Big ig Boll—N C. Experiment Station Strain— 

Yarbrough, Route 4, Monroe, N. C. 
a, FOR PROFT1 
MONEY )FITS——TRY OUR 
~ eels KING VARIETIES OF COTTON 
Brett he BEST by Field Experience. 

ore 8 “ow Prices — Write Us. 


EED COMP, LP ANY, COMER, GA. 


Cotton 
THREE BALES PER AC RE 
+ rite f agg Ne P ’ lene one AV Y rat 


and FREE SEED Offe 
VANDIVER SEED CD. 5 LAV( 


i TER 


INIA, GA 





Dollars— 
lint, incl 
informati 
nimes 


Cotton that Grows 
. tive per cent 
Write n 
fered = 
sville, Ge 


Fo 
early. 
prizes 
Daniel rgia 
PIEDMONT Pp EDIGREED 
1 9 bushels, $1.50 per 
50 and above, , 
Winner in the National Contest of 
$1,000.00 and a Gold Medal for the Li 
tic yield of cotton ever grown (30 Baies 
here on our farm; also of both lst ond 2nd p 
of $1,000.00 and $400.00 respectively in State 
test on different farms 
IT LL WIN A PRIZE FOR YOU in Increased 
Yield, a Better Staple, and a Better Price 
PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM 
J. O. M. Smith, Owner and Mer., Commerce Ga. 
Farm Safe: Plant Proven, Most Productive and ‘Profit- 
able Cotton—Our Wannamaker Cleveland Big Boll 
$1.00 bushel: 190 bushels and over, 90c. Our Wanna- 
maker Wonder Dixie Triumps, inch Wilt Resistant, 
inch aed oa aple. $1.00 bushel, sacked, St 
Matthews, S. C. odel Seed Farm, J. Skottowe Wan- 
namaker, Seldiek” St. Matthews, S. C 


Con- 





WANNAMAKER’S NEW 1 1-16 INCH 
WONDER DIXIE-TRIU ae WILT RESISTANT 
AN 
WANNAMAKER.-C LEVELAND COTTONS. 


Direct from Originators and Breeders, 

$1.50 Bushel. Ton lots, $1.35 

important information, this new 
tton at once. 

W. W. WANNAMAKER-CLEVELAND SEED 

FARMS, Box 147, SAINT MATTHEWS, S. C 


Crotalaria 
Crotalaria Spectabilis—A legume which has doubled 
crop ytelds following. Best soil builder known. Intro- 
duced by Government. Returns nitrogen to soil at rate 
of 1,000 pounds nitrate soda per acre. Buy only 
“specially treated’’ seed. Simpson Nursery, Box H, 
Monticello, Florida. Established 1902, 


Ginseng 
Grow Ginseng — Roots bring 
ready. Circular Free. C. Fezler, 


Golden Seal 


Grow Golden Seal—Roots sold high 
Free circular tells how to grow and 
Box 753, Patchogue, N. Y. 


Write for wonder 








$3.75 pound 


Seeds 
Patchogue, N. Y¥ 





a3 $4.50 pound. 
sell. B. Reidy, 





Grass 
Dallis, Carpet, and Other Leading 
vers—Booklet. Lamberts, 


Lespedeza 


Sericea Lespedeza. Robert Downer, 


Grasses and Clo- 
Darlington, Ala. 





Guthr 





Common, Kobe, Sericea—Literature 


berts, Darlington, 
Hand Threshed Sericea Lespedeza—20c 
Grandy, Laurinburg, 
Quality Tenr assee > leza See 35.00 
William O. Harris, Wil lersville, Tenn 


Korean, 
Ala, 





pound. C. W. 


bushel. 





Korean, 


Kobe, 8c; 6c. 
John M. Sink, 


$18.00. 


pounds. 


Kerrville, 1 “en 





Searified Sericea Lespedeza—: Guaran- 
teed. J. G, Crawford, Covleem 


er 
N.C 


Certified Korean, Sericea "Lespe deza Seed—Ou mee @ oF 
earload. Dock Smith, Rhea Springs, Tenn 


18¢ pound; also LV 
‘o., Mooresville, N. C 


Kobe, 10; Korean, 7c 
Me Seed Co., Kerrville, Tenn 


Lespec 


Sericea, scarified, 
Kobe and Korean ed ¢ 


Lon ok § 





Lespedeza—Sericea 
pound, f.o.b. Barre 


per 


Pioneer 


New Hi arbin Lespe: leza — Free literature 
W. P. Dearing 


grower. Sericea, Korean, Kobe, 76. 
Covington, Tenn. 





Kobe, and 
rents pound 


Korean, 
welve 


Recleaned—Common, 

Tennessee 76 Lespedeza Seed — 1 

Jno. W. Wilson, Dyer, Tenn 
Sericea Seed—C ertified “and scarified 

Also Kobe and Korean Soybeans No 
R. McUmber, Freentfield, Tenn. 


New Crop, 





strains. 
Write 


Both 
6677 





sest “Quality Lespede7a_ Seed—Grown 
New, recleaned seed. Kobe, 
for prices. E. H. Parr, Kerrville, 


yn my 


Korean, and Sericea 
Tenn 


wn fa 
V 


~ Lespede 2 Sericea—Guaranteed “Quality 
largest grower. Priced to sell. Wholesal 
Dorchester Cotton Oil Company, St. Ge: 
Sericea Lespedeza—For hay, 
Drouth resistant. Certified 
Treasurer, Sericea Growers’ 
North Carolina 





pasture, soil impr 
seed. Frank M. 
Association, Mt 


Nash 
Gilead, 





Peas 
Mixed Peas—$1 rg per 
Allendale, § 


Tron bushel, here. J. Sims 


Spigener, 





$2.00 bushed; 
Ga 


Cc owpeas, ~ Clays, mixed, 


Tennille, 


Cc “ope 
Palmer, 


Sound, New Crop Mixed 
Clays, $2.15 bushel. D. F. 


Tomatoes 
Certified Tomato Seed—All leading varieties, taken 
from Crown fruit, New Jersey grown, at wholesale 
prices. C, H. Kennerly, Seed Broker, Federal Point, 
Florida. 


Watermelon and Cantaloupes 
THE 60-DAY WATERMELON 


OUR EARLY MARKET QUEEN PRODUCED 
RIPE MELONS 60 DAYS FROM PLANTING 
EARLIEST, SWEETEST, MOST PROLIFIC 
WATERMELON. WE BREED THE FINEST 
WATERMELON AND CANTALOUPE SEED 
EARLY MARKET QUEEN SEED— ; 
% Acre Bag, 50c; 1 Acre Bag, $1.50, postpaid 
CATALOG FREE. Send Post Office Money Order 


or Check to 
GRAND BAY MEL ON FARMS, Grand Bay, Ala 


Sound, 
85. 





Peas—$2.00 bushel; Irons, 
Moore, Spartanburg, S. C 














Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


Baty Chicks weekty Poplar breeds. 
Hatchery, Norfolk, 


Indian River 





Reds, Barred Rocks, Cornish Game, 
Harris Hatcheries, Pelham, Ga. 


White Leghorns. 





Baby Chicks—Kudzu—Time now. 
Burr Clover Farms, Rock Hill, 8. C 


Write for prices, 





$7.00 hun- 


Buff Leghorns—Prize Winners—Chicks, 
Mrs. BE. F. J Gallatin, 


dred; shi ened prepaid. ones, 





it Resistant Cotten Has Led 
loads or ranks high at otner 
$1.25 bushel. B. 


e 


Quality Chicks—Reds, Rocks, and Leghorns—Hatch- 
ing every Tugedeg. Ask for ertces. oe indioe” s Hatchery, 


Sumter, 





Baby Chicks: 
Tested Chicks—Whole blood 
#f Agriculture Banner Hat 


Pullo 
Deo at 


method; State 
hery, Benson 


horns, now 


ks—Our Impre wed White I 
H Hatchery 


300, $19.50; 500, $31.50. 
ee 


Rocks 
horns 


Reds 
South 


Buffs. 


Boston 


Australorps, 


irginia Certified- 
z Hatchery, 


grown = Leg 
Yoston, Va. 
White Rocks—100 
Satilla 


tedis, Barred Rocks 
mixed, $6.50 Postpaid 
ross, Georgia 


$6.95 


Farms, 


Zarred Rocks, Let 
3888 Pee Dee 


Island ‘Reds, 


y Chicks—Rhode 
F Certificate No 


Vrite for prices. 
Hartsville, Ss. 

State “Certified, 
Rock, Red, 
burg Farm 


Tested — Barred 
Free. Peters- 


Purebred, 3lood 
and Leghorn Chicks-——Circular 
Hatchery, Petersburg, Va. 
Here’s a Bargain! Bic, Strong, TAvable, 
Hatched Chicks—Lowest prices. Catalog Free. 
Hatchery, Box 218, Wellsville, Missouri. 


” Electric - 
Steele's 


Chicks — Purebred W hite Leghorns — Tri re “pe 
strain, noted for heavy egg production. $7.00 per hun- 
dred. Red Star Hatchery, Shiloh, N. C. 
Chicks—Nice Rocks and Reds, $ 7.50 per 100; 
Leghorns, $6.95; postpaid. $1.00 down, balance 
Todd’s Hatchery, Aulander, N. C 


Baby | 
Me hite 
-0.d. 





Superior Chicks—Blood tested, stained antigen meth- 
od under our supervision. Reds, Rocks, $7.00 hundred. 
Leghorns, $6.65 hundred. All breeds; prepaid, 100% 
live delivery. Jones Hatchery, Gallatin, Tenn. 


First Quality Chicks—Daily 
live delivery guaranteed. 
Hatcheries, 510 Piedmont Ave., 





Prepaid, 
Woodlawn 


shipments. 
Bargain prices. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Chicks—Bred for Eggs and Profits—20 Best Breeds— 
$6.30, up. Send no money. We ship promptly, c.o.d 
Write, Bush Greene County Hatchery, Springfield, Mo. 








Chicks — Leading breeds. Strong, 
heaithy chicks. Fair prices. Square deal. Send today 
for free circular and prices. Nevada MHatchery, 
Nevada, Missouri. 


Quality Chicks—From_ purebred oe tested flocks, 
“‘whole blood method.’’ Rocks, Reds, White and Ever- 
lay Brown Leghorns, Black iB Birchett’s 
Hatchery, Petersburg, Va. 


Make More Money With Scheer’s Chicks—Individu- 
ally selected. All leading breeds. Real quality at 
reasonable prices. Write Scheer’s Electric Chickeries, 
Dept. 9, Evansville, Indiana. 

State Accredited, Pullorum Tested by North Carolina 
Department of Agriculture—White Leghorn Chicks — 
From big type, high producing flocks. Prices reason- 
able. Superior Poultry Ranch, Windsor, N. C. 
“Tested, Quality Chicke— Barred “Rocks 
Reds, White Rocks, English Leghorns—$8.50 per hun- 
dred; $8.00 in three hundred lots or more; prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. North State Hatchery, Greens- 
ero, 


Nevada Hatchery 














State Blood 





Satisfied Customers Know Their Value- 
Certified Chicks—100% blood tested, State supervised; 
shipped under Official Label. Rocks, Reds, White Leg- 
—., Lis 4 Poults. Booklet. Hylton Farms-Hatch- 
ery, Orange a. 


i “im” s Healthy Chicks — 


-Try Hylton’s 


Winners National Chick 
Champion Leghorns, all five bird 

ighteen breeds. Free irooding Book- 
$1,500 contest. 


Paducah, Kentucky 





layers. Each bird 
fllingis State 
incubators. Also 
Reds. Augusta 


White Giants—Large birds, good 
personally culled. Three blue ribbons, 
Fair. Priced reasonable. Electric 
Australorps, Barred and White Rox, 
Hatchery, Augusta, Illinois. 





Clardy’s Sterling Quality 
Cost—All leading breeds. 
Write now for valuable 
Astonishing low prices. 
eries, Re mute 5, Ethel, 


Chicks at Amazing Low 
Assorted, as low as $6.30. 

illustrated literature Free. 
Special Offer. Clardy Hatch 
Missouri. 


“Math is Chicks — Strong, 
live and make money, 
Ww 


healthy. chicks. “that 
assured by flocks being A. 
inspected: B. . D. tested by Antigen Rapid Whole 
Blood Test. Get our low prices first! Catalog free. 
Mathis Farm, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 


Barred Rocks, Reds, White Rocks, White Leghorns, 
Heavy Mixed—100, $6.40. Shipments 300 to 600 miles, 
106, $é Fully prepaid. Live delivery guaranteed. 
Old, experienced operato Finest equipment. Yester- 
laid Hatchery, Dept. A, ashville, Tenn. 

Virginia Certified Baby Chicks — Blood tested 
Pullorum diseases of Agglutination Method in 
Laboratory. Barred Rocks, Reds, bh hite Leghorns, 
live delivery. Write for prices. Compliance Certificate 
No. 801. McCorkle Hatchery, Lexington, Virginia. 


at should 
P. 





for 





Mor-Eg Missouri Board Accredited Chicks at Bargain 
Prices—Send no money. We ship c.o.d. prepaid. All 
leading varieties Immediate shipments. Send for Free 
catalog. Astounding low prices. Special offer. Compli- 
ance Certificate No. 5005. Smith Bros, Hatchery, 
116 Cole Street, Mexico, Missouri. 


White Leg- 
breeder blood 
Virginia De 
Agglutination Test. 
Edgewood Poultry 


Virginia State Certified—Single Comb 
horns, Barred Plymouth Rocks—Every 
tested annually for Pullorum disease by 
partment of Agriculture, using the 

reactors promptly removed. 


F arm and Hat shery, _Trevilians, Va. 





‘Chicks of Distinction’’—We hatch all popular varie- 
ties and_if you have never bought our chicks we suggest 
you write for prices and booklet at once. Prices are in 
reach of all. We also protect you against loss the first 
10 days. Thousands hatching both Monday and Thurs- 
day. Heizer’s Quality Hatchery, New Albany, Indiana 








Single Comb White Leghorn Baby Chicks 
Strain)—From select breeders of size and type absolute- 
ly free from diseases. Sired by pedigreed males. Big 
hatch every week. Breeder of Quality Legherns twenty- 
two years. The South’s Pioneer Producer of Baby 
Chicks. Thousands of satisfied customers. Carl Gilli- 
land, Siler City, N. 


(Wyckott 





HUSKY, HEALTHY 
“EGGL LINE QUALITY” CHICKS 


All Chicks Standard Weight, Size, Color. 
Big English, or Hanson, or 2 ola we 
Tancred Strain Leghorns. $2.2 7.00 $19.5 
Brown or White Leghorns. ve 50 
Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds.. 7.00 19.50 
Orpingtons, SUF RRGOLLCS ay z z 00 19.50 
Heavy Breeds, assor 2. 8.f 6.50 os 
Golden Cross X ‘ 3 9.00 
@ alive delivery guaranteed. 
Big Hatches Twice Each Week. 
MUSCLE SHOALS H ATCHERY, Florence, Ala. 
Make Bigger Profits with Chicks from Bagby’s Record 
Layers—1932 World’s Champions, 317.8-egg average per 
hen; 1933 Champions, official, Murphysboro, Tll.; 
both Missouri contests. Livability guarantee protects 
againset loss first two weeks. Big discounts on early 
orders. Low prices. Leading varieties, and sex-guar- 
anteed chicks. Free catalog. Bagby Poultry Farms, 
Box 514, Sedalia, Missouri. 





and 





Atz’s Famous Chix — Superior Reds. Wyandottes 
White, Barred, and Buff Rocks, beautiful Brown, Golden 
Buff, big type loppend comb wae agnaens. Prepaid 
prices and alive delivery: 100, $6.5 $32.00; 1,000, 
$64.00. Thousands hatching. Eahibition grade, le 
higher. Blood tested Land LG D. Stained Antigen; all 

reactors remov As s % of 1%. Write for other 
breeds and beautiful iasteaten catalog. Compliance 70. 
Atz’s Hatchery, Milltown, Tndiana 


55 
Baby Chicks 


World’s Fam glish White Le 
Largest of te lay t 
winners 
vy wei 
ind Pay 
re 


horns 


descendants ci 

ords of sires’ 
ir fy Compliance 

ni iorr n Box 2021 


QUALITY PUREB RE Hit 

BLOOD TESTED FOR # v tigger M DIS 
§ Anti Methox 

Blood Testing 5th Year 

; Rocks, White 

Buff Orps., 

Thousands Weekly 

20% deposit with order; 
We pay postage Order frot 

Code Compliance Certificate 

CAPITAL F ARMS HATC HERY ( 


Mother. Bush 
customers in 40 
Profits. 20 
Brahmas, 
Orpingtons, 
Rocks, Anconas, 


KS 
SEASE, 
9th Year 
Re is 


Improving 
$8.00, 100 
$10.00, 100 
ivery 
c.0.4. 
1. 


Leghorn 
Wyandottes 
Quick Del 


ship balance 


Have proven satisfactory with 
Bred for Eggs and 
, including Minorcas 
Silver Wyandottes, Langshans, White, Bul? 
White, Black Giants, White, Buff, Barred 
Buff, Brown, White Leghorns, Reds. 
Send no money. Prompt shipments; c.o.d. New catalog, 
new prices. Astounding special offers today. Bush 
Hatchery, Dept. 180, Clinton, Missouri 


DIXIE CHICKS 


BIRMINGHAM HATC aad 


Chic ks- 
States 
Varieties. 


00 500 
AAA Hollywood Wh. Leghorns. $4. 25 $8. 50 $40. 00 
Reds, Orpingtons, ee - 3.40 ls 90 
Barred and White Rocks. . 3.40 6.58 0 
Heavy Mixed 3.40 6.58 32.90 
White Pekin Ducklings .. 12 for $1.80 
PREPAID—100% LIVE DELIVERY—PREPAID 


ee eae within 300 raged — 
8c per 100 from above 
DIXIE HATC HERIES, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Chicks ¢.o.d.—18 Breeds—Guaranteed first. 14 
We pay postage. Barred, White, Buff Rocks, 
Orpingtons, White, Silver Lace Wyandottes, 
Island Reds, White, Buff Minorcas, White 
Islands: 37. 60 per 100. Black, White Giants, 
Brahm: $9.00 per 100. White, Buff, Brown Leghorns, 
Anconas: $6. 50 per 100. Heavy mixed: $6.30 per 100 
Dubois County Hatchery, Box 670, Huntingburg, Ind 





days. 3. 
Buff 
Rhode 
Rhode 
Light 





Virginia’ 8 Most Complete Hatchery—C hicks | ‘from 
Virginia State Certified and Blood Tested Breeders. 
All chicks hatched under official State Supervision. 
Each shipment marked with official State Label. Cus- 
tomers report success and profits and deal with us year 
after year. We cion’t sell 5c chicks, we kill them. Rocks 
Reds, White and Brown Leghorns. Order now for winter 
and spring delivery. ° circular and low prices. 


rree 
Quality Hatchery Co., Box 652, Lynchburg Va. 





King Cotton and Poultry Go Higher and Higher! 
BUSINESS GETS BETTER AND BETTER! 


BUY HULL’S CHICKS NOW! 


50 100 
Delta White Leghorns. . $3 65 $4.70 $7 
3. C. White Le RR ORS .. 2.00 3.65 6.§ 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds 2.00 3.65 6. 
R. C, White Wy na 2.00 3.65 6. 
Barred Rocks . cseuecse Re £85 6 
White Rocks 2.00 3.65 6.8 
Buff Orpingtons 2.00 3.65 6.§ 
Heavy Assorted 1! 1185 3150 6.5 
IN 1,000 LOTS, DE DUCT 25¢ PER 
Compliance Certificate No. 3 
LIVE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 
J. C. HULL HATCHERY, 
Summer Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


PREPAID 


3361- Cc 
~ Quality Blood 
Tested Chic 
Micrescopic 
veterinary. E 


Vv pa Sia 
Test for 
Lae ition 


Licensed Vet erinary 

White Diarrhea by Serum 
Test. Supervised by licensed 
breeder handled, culled and seal leg 
banded; codaairahio birds removed Buy your chicks 
from one of the world’s oldest poultry breeders, E. A 
Johnson, with over forty years’ breeding experience. 
White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, Reds. Broiler 
chicks. Write for free interesting in nation and lew 
prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gord i ya. 


BIG HUSKY CHIC 


NOW READY 
25 50 100 =300 

$4.00 $7 $19.50 
4.00 19.50 
4.00 7 9.50 
4.00 7. 9.50 
4.00 7 9.50 
4.00 7 9.50 


ae ee 


Rhode Island Reds 

Barred Rocks 

Buff Orpingtons 

White Wyandottes . : 

Silver Laced Wyandottes . 

Black Minorcas 

White Leghorns 

or Tancred) 

3rown Leghorns 

Heavy Assorted .. 2°00 3.50 6.50 
Prepaid — Live Arrival Guaranteed. 
Thousands Weekly — Order Today. 


FLORENCE HATCHERY, FLORENCE, ALA 


(E English 
4.00 7 50 
4.00 7.00 50 


Purebred Hi-Grade Chicks—Bred for good layers of large 
eggs and priced within your reach. 8S. C. Keds, Barred, 
Buff, White Rocks, ane Orpingtons, White Wyandottes : 
100, $6.95; 500, $34.50; 1,000, $68.00. Ancon: Brown, 
Buff, White AB nc 100, $6.50; 500, $3 50; 1,000, 
$64.00. AA extra good chicks, ic per chick higher 
Either heavy mixed or light mixed: 100, $6.40; 1,000. 
$64.00. Can furnish Silver Laced, Columbia Wyan- 
dottes, Giants, Minorcas. We pay postage. Guarantee 
100% live delivery. All chicks backed by 14-day re 
placement guarantee described in price list. Immediate 
deliveries. Can ship c.o.d. Order direct from ad 
Glendale, Box 36, Milltown, Indiana 





CONTINENTAL CHICES 
100% LIVE DELIVERY 
HATCHINGS MONDAYS AND 

THURSDAYS 


POSTAGE PREPAID. 25 50 100 
White or Brown Leghorns. .$2.00 $: 65 $6.90 $: 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas.... 3.65 6.90 & 
R. I. Reds, Buff Rocks... 2. 3.65 6.9 
Barred or White Rocks. . 3.65 
Wh. Wyan., Buff Orps.. 3.65 
Black or White Minoreas.. 

Bf. Minorcas, S.L. Wyan.. 

Brahmas, Jer, Bl. Giants 

Jersey White Giants. : 5.50 

Heavy Mixed ..... . 1.85 3.50 

White Pekin Ducklings. . 50 8.50 
Compliance Certificate No. 


CONTINENTAL HATCHERY, 


PROX ¢, MEMPHIS, TENN. 





Hatched in our 
Our motto: “Good 
For immedi- 
Single Comb 

White and 


100,000 Davis Chicks Each Week 
new Electric 65,000-egg unit Smiths. 
Stock—Good Equipment—Better Chicks.’’ 
ate shipment: Barred, Buff, White Rocks, 
Reds, Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, 
Buff Minoreas: $7.45 hundred. Columbian, Silver 
Leced Wyandottes, and Rose Comb Reds: $7.95 hun 
dred. Tom Barron’s English strain White Leghorns, 
also Brown, Buff Leghorns, and Anconas: $6.95 hun- 

Light Brahmas, Black and White Giants: $16.06 
hundred. Mixed heivy breeds: $6.30 hundred. Mixed 
light breeds, $6.30 hundred. We pay postage, guarantee 
100% live delivery, and replace at half price any chicks 
lost first 14 days. Write for free catalog and liberal 
quantity discounts. Davis Poultry Farm, Route 16, 
Ramsey, Indiana. 





~ (Classified ads continued on next page) 





100% 


Stuined 


BLOOD TESTED CHICKS 
Method by Virg 
25 5 1 500 

sarred and White Rocks. .$2.2 f ‘ 35.50 

I. Reds, Wh. Wyand'ts 2.20 8.85 7.: 35.5 
Buff Orpingtons and Silver 

Laced Wyandottes .. 
Jersey Black Giants and 

Lisht Brahmas 
Wh. Giants, Bl 
White and Brown 
Bf. Leghorns and 
White 


Antigen 


Minorcas. 

Leghorns 

Anconas. 
horns, Big Eng- 

Laying Strain. 

Legiorns, Hollywooc 

Assorted . 

FOR HIGH “EGG 

ORDER OUR BIG ENGLISH GR 
HOLLYWOOD LEGHORNS. 

Prepaid — 100% Alive Delivery 

LAL Mb RH AT C Hee RY , 


CARTER, SHELBYVILLE, TE 


PROD: UCERS, 


Lessee, 


Bantams 


Seven Varieties Bantams and Pheasants 
Denton, N. C 


Purebred Silkies, Cochins—Eggs, chicks. 


Ash hh nd, Va. 





Brahmas 
Licht B nas og 15, $1.25, posts 
Wassum, irginia. 


: ‘Cornish 


Eggs — $1.00. 
c 





5 Dark Cornish 
x 14, Waxhaw, 
Dark Cornish 
ixico, Route 1, 





Warhorse Pit 
Shelton, Le 
Allen Re 
red Tidwell 
Slack Giants — 


Jersey f 
y Giant Chicks. Gra\ 
Jersey White Giants 
White Giants, Bl riants suff Minercas, Laken- 
! s hicks, begs fhomas Far Pleasanton, 


Turkeys 


twelve 





3reoders 


3 Cuts Chicken 
Ma 


srooder 


Bg i ‘Automatic 
PF, Lynchburg 


orn 
Buckeye from Buckeye! tandard 
1 d Buckeye knows its own Pvee inaial 
hers best. Buckeye them; guarantees 
plete eye has one ne‘r you on which you o 
. very time. Write The Buckeye Incu- 
2323 _East 87th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Lives tock — 


Duroc-Jerseys 
Duroce—Registered in buyer’s name. Pigs, bred 
gilts, and service boars. ‘‘Cheap.’’ E. F. Humphries, 
Moyock c. 


checks 








Randleman, 


Essex 
Essex. Wyman Bargeron, 
Essex — All 
Cc 


Sardis, Ga. 
Aldridge, 


Registered 


ages. E. A. 


Registered 
N 


— cat 

Hampshires 
woe Wiehe Hampshires. Fairview Farm, Monroe, 
rth Carolina 


~ Registered 
Farm 

Carolina’s 
lines. Males, 
Hospital, Gok 


Hampehires Highest breeding. side 


Shelbyville, Tenn. 
blood- 
State 


Leading Hampshire ” Herd- —Popular 
females, any age, for sale all times. 
Cc. 








hite Giant Chi Americi 
Make 10-pound cock 
roshen Poultry Fart 
in Position t 
Giant Chi 
for $5.00; 10 
, Florence, Ala 
White 
ican 


“Leghorns 
‘ th Licks—Weel 


Norfolk Va. 





in Dark Brown 
Ss ( 


ENG iL. ISH WHITE LEC 
: FROM OUR fs 
. GIVE YOU A H 
Trapnest Records up tc 
PEDIGREED 
Tested by North 
griculture for B. W. D 
Accredited Farm. 


»- POT 
PRODUC 
296 26-ounce Bee 
MALE: 
irolina Depa 
Largest and <« 
Diarrhea Free 
C. Hatchery Association. 
— ANusts ited Catalog Free. 
Champicn, } 
ge ero 
Dahlias—Collection of twelve Giants, 


Hillside ardens Cc Clinchport 


Tlood 


Beautiful 
postpaid, 


>urebred Bult Orping zton 
45; postpaid Hillside Poultry 


Plymouth Rocks 


Rock 15, $1.00; 20, $1.56 
Louisa, Virginia 


$1.25, 1 
Yards, Clin 





Eges—Buff 
John Cave 
Eges 


‘Aristocrat’’ Barred Rock 


Holterman’'s 
H. Amos, Farmville, Va 


hundred I 
Eggs—Fifteen, 
Martinsville 


Thompson 
Reuben 


sarred Rock 
Reynolds, Route 3 


Rocks—Virginia 
$2.00, $1.50, am 
Rustburg, 


Rhode Island Reds _ 


Tompkins’ Dark Reds— -Blood tested. $1.50 per sitting 
Cc. R. Jones, LanGrange, c, 


rate 
$1.09 
Cam tee % 


Protheroe’s Tarred 
Flock—Hatching eggs, 
ting. Mrs. Prothero, 


Pheasants 
Ringneck Pheasent Eggs—15 for 75¢ 
er, Mount Gilead, N. C 


Mutant Phea sant E, 
information. Pheasan 


Special Offer 
bring complete 
South Ce na 


‘Turkeys - 


Bronze Turke -yvs—Egges, Poults. Mrs. 
42, Chilli », Ohio 


Walter Kenney, 


Breeders—Also 
South Carolina. 


Bronze 
c Clover, 


Eggs, 20c Thomas Bros., 


Bronze FEces 
Route 1" 


$3.00 per Miss Bthel Reich 


“di zen. 
Winston-Salem Cc 

International 
Circular free 


Winning 
Sunnyside 


3ronze Poults—Eg¢es 
Jonesville, Va 

Mammoth dozen. 
Miss Bessie 


Bronze Turkey Evgs 
Ilester, Hurdle 


$3.00 per 
Mills, N. C, 


sboro, 
Chesters. W. I. Owen, Bex lford, Va 


hio Improved 
~O E ©. ogs — On time. Write for Hog Book. 
and breeders. L. B. Silver Co., Box 58, 


Originators 
Salem, Ohio 
———<— 
Poland-Chinas 
Big Type Poland Chinas Bred Gilts, Boars, 


Gilts. 
Championship stock. Jeffreys Sons, Goldsboro, N. C 





al 
Guernseys 
Guernsey Bull—Good 
Mocksville, ne. 
Registered G uernsey 
heifers and cows. J. 


Registered 
Br ook Farm, 


breeding. 

Cows, Heifers, and Bulls 

J. McDaniel, Blackstock, S. 
Red Polls 

Red Polled Bulls for Sale — Rea 

x i Farms, Advance, N. 


Shorthorns 
Shorthorn Bull Ceivoe Might, 
3levins, Toecane, N. 
Dairy Goats 
at Jour De pt. PF, Fairbury 

We ; > yearly. 


Horses 
Work Mules, Percheron Mares. A. D 
Te nn. 


Registered 
prices 


:sonable 


ten months. 


Nebraska 








Break and Troin Horses’’—A book every 
orseman should have. It is free; no obli 
nply address Bee of Horsemanship, 
Pleasant Hill. O} 


Two or More Breeds 

. Purebred Guernsey Bulls and Heif- 
re i rs and Gilts. Reasonable prices 

Horn. "Lake Miss 








Hampshire 22.00 20 Purebred 
i Is—$40.00 2.000 T els Twin Yellow 
orn—$1.00, in 25-bushel lots. Eim Hill, Boydton 


Pigs 


Livestock Supplies 
talog—Quotes Lowest Prices on Full 
poultry remedies, supplies, vaccines 
olera serum and virus Fidelity Lat 
990 Exchange Ave., Chicago 


Dogs 


Line 








NOTICE :— IN 
the buyer is 
specified time 


ORDERING DOGS ON TRIAL 
required to return dogs within the 
according to advertiser’s contract. 











Police 


*urebred 
leman, 


German Puppies. E. A. Aldridge, 


“Fox Hounds for Sale 
Huddleston, Virginia. 


Cheap. ; a Ferguson, 


Puppies — Guaranteed. Ricketts 


Kansas. 


10} 
meiisn 


oy Y 
far 


Shepherd 
K ineaid, 
Coonhounds at Prices—Long trial. 
D. Scott. Martin 
Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers 
Puppyliand, Box PF, Pana, I 


Shephe rd Puppies 
H. W. Chestnut, 


Close of Season 
Tennessee. 


itz, Collies—Lists, 10c. 


ne prices this spring. 
Chanute, Kansas, 


uppies—Bred for ratters. 
Crusaders Kennels Stafford, 





Satisfaction 


guaranteed. Kansas. 


Salesmen 
Ointment—T00% 
investment 

New York. 


Agents 
Sell Quick Act 
peat business °o 


Quick Act, Marietta, 


Men With Cars 
with our Famous H 
tected Imperial La 


Me QOut—I’ll Make 
1g Cloth 
Free sample. 
New York 
40c; Novelties, 4 Men’s Ties, 7c; } 
Chiffon Hose, 20c Amazing prices. 

"Cc atalog — Wholesalers, Dept 

Milwa kee 


You Big 
tremendous seller V 


Write, Christy, 





1379 

Distribute 
Rinyly eieat consumers on 
ance to m-ke 7.50 a week 
Cincinnati, Onto. 


n 
fatroduntees Packages, aad 
protected routes. Unt } 
Wr e Albert Mills, 55 fonmouth, 
Men or Women! \—Look | After Local Coffee. and q 
Route. Call on homes with 300 highest quality neces 
sities. Spare or full time. No investment. Permanent 
Pay starts immediately. Bright future. Blair Labora- 
e a Lynchburg, fa 


Sales” Kit Free—Write for our Free Offer and Cata 
log of Household Deals, Cosmetics, Extracts, etc, Make 
big money selling your irfends and neighbors. Clyde 
Collins Chemical Co., Dept. P, Memph lis, Tenn. 

1934’s Money Marvels—Two Magic Cosmetic Lines. 
For white and colored. No money or experience needed. 
Agents doing wonder‘ul. Free samples and sample case 
Write Keystone Laboratories, KPF-10, 
Tennessee. 





Dept. Memphis, 





Men to Represent Us on New 
Fire Extinguishers—Low 
Proved in West five years. Ideal for farm homes, s 
ools, Gar profits, Steady work. Write, Red Comet, 
Comet Building, Littleton, Colorado 
Agents Smash Go Prices! —Santos Coffe e, e, 12¢ pound 
nee Vanilla gt $1.00 size Tonic, 14c. 
Blades, 5 for 814 100 sticks Chewing Gum, 
150 other bargains. est i unnecessary. Wri 
Carnation Co., P suis, Missouri. 


We Want Ambitious 
Red Comet Automatic 





Men Wanted for Rawleigh Routes of 800 Families— 
ers make good pay every ay. We supply every- 
£ oe raectical Sales Methods that 
me business. home ne essities, a 
superior values an y price 
your own_ business i E 
Dept. D-D-PGF, i 1 ‘ 
All the World No Offer Like 
Deal sweens all 
ambitious man or 

1 a day and more. Don’t accept 

ntil you get our proposition pests going 

> quick for our big list of fast selling deals a 

over 300 daily used sehold A Sap A which are sold 
under money back larantee Over 190% profit. Year 
‘round income evssured. Ol and largest firm of its 
kind in the South offer c azing money makin 
opportunity. Tnive e Pr 


Products, | 


Start 
rleigh’s, 


“Thi is! “Our, 
competition aside. 
woman wl 10 We ante 


tive’? Extract 
chlienge to eve 
$10.00, $15.00, 


Batteries 
Light Plant Bettertee $44.00, up; including old bat- 
teries As 0a Home Light Battery Cc 
Albers, Illinois 


2d Storace 1 


systems. Uses no 





-For all types of lis 
less. Long life. Guarantee 
Generating pl:nts motor bargains. Free interesting 
erature. Hawley Smith Company, 40 Washington Ave 

Connecticut. 


Sive Money_on Your Batteries—The best 
battery replacment for you is a Univer 
and backed by over 30 years of fair 
guaranteed. There is a Universal for 
type of pla Free Battery Guide and 
Write for them today. No obligations. 
Light Co., Distributors, Laurinburg, N. 


every make 

new low prices! 

Carolina Willys 
Cc. 


Bees and Bee Supnlies © 
Italian Queens — Package Bees — Write, D. 
Morgan City, 1 La. 


Eells, 


Write for large 
Tibbee St ation. Miss. 


Be st" qu 
The St ver 


Bee Hives 
free catalc 
Beeswax —Worked into bee comb four 
cepted in trade for bee supplies. Lowest 
catalog free Gulf Coast Bee Co., Houma 


Books 
“Fifty Money Making Plans for 
(coin). Cruikshank Publications, Box 
Pennsylvania. 


dation or ac- 
prices Big 
La. 





Ditchers 
ce—Save—Better Terracing 
Ditcher Co., Birmingham, 

—_ 


Terra 
racer— Turner 


Pays—For best 
Alabama. 


Help Wanted—Male 
Hoes 


Hoes, Your 
Sample, 6 


Extra Good Field 


Handles—¢ 
00, delivered. i. ae 


Hosiery 
Beautiful Silk Hose 
$1.00 i Sat 
_Hosiery o., Asheborc 


Men's, Children’s H y Lis 
Gu ~d. Numerous other art New pat 
out; if interested, write for it. L. § Sales Coe 
Dept 4 fi N. C. on 





Instructions 
!—Common Weeds by 8S 
nternational Agency, 


Wanted y Buyers! 
10¢ coin cinnati, 





Lime 
Mascot (Dolomitic) Magnesium 
used jointly with any fertilizer d will 
e b ny , Main 
soil’s supply of Lime and Magnesia with a 
with economy and with least effort when fertilizer.) 
stone mixtures are incorporated each year. Ag 
fertilizer dealer to supply Mascot Magnesium Lins 
of recognized value in your fertilizers. American 
stone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Machinery 
Planers, Edgers pate 
Statesville, N. C 


Limestone—(y 





Saw 
Mfg. 


Best Engine Power Steel Hay Pre so — $250.0, 
horse power steel hay press, $125 Write for g 
and detailed information. Martin “Mite, Co., 
gerald, Georgia. 


Mills, 


. Saws. 
Company, 








Special Bargains — Alternating 
Generators. % Horse Alternatin: 
others. Electrical Surplus 
Avenue, Chicago. 


and Direct Cy 
fotors, $12.96. 
1885 


Compuny, 








~ A 
Farm Supplies 
Waterproof Truck Covers—Get our prices. Buy 
Save half. Hoosier Tarpaulin Co., Dept. 7, 
apolis, Indiana. 


direct 


Indian 





For Exchange 
Piano for Horse and Wagon or Fresh 
Field, Petersburg, Vz 


Cow. 


ea Raising 
Raising Jumbo Bullfrogs—New industry. 
Enclose ten cents for literature. Ameri- 
Box 343, Rayne, Lou na. 


“Raise Frogs for “Us!” (Spare Time!)—L ttle work, 
Big profits! No food to buy. Start anywhere. American 
Frog Canning Company, (160), New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Grinding 
We Specialize on Grinding Razors, Safety Razor 
Blades, Clippers, Shears. Birmingham Grinding 
Works, Birmingham, Ala, 


Big Profits 
Great demand. 
can Frog Industries, 








Hound. Cross 
Vance Ballinger, 


tud- Registered Red Bone Coon 
Reaction for sale, $10.00 a pair. 
Farmville, Virginia. 


Oorang Airedales, Cocker Spaniels, Setters, 
Coonhounds, Beagles—Shipped on_ trial. 
for lists. Sportsmen’s Club Service, LaRue, 


Pointers, 
Send dime 
Ohio. 











Miscellaneous 
Roc ts, 


Many 
forest 
Hi ven, 

Extra Dollars 

lage, and Hay- 
Hamilton Plantation, 


Herbs, Barks of Vilue—In 


field 
and details, 10c. 5 


and 
Botanical 5, New 
bacco, 


Facts on utting ( ‘ 
Write, 


Made — u 
—Date of oil neriol EEAROPERD 
Wingo, Kentuc 


Racssokamn 
Fruit Trees for Sale—Agents wanted, Concord Nur- 
series, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga, 
Make Products Yourself —_ Formula catalog Free. 
3-24 arkridee, Tlinois 


ric oO, 
Cleans everything. 

ark, Chicago. 
E xpertenced ‘New 
Manager, 


New Washing Compound Sample 
free Bestever, 5011-C, Irving 

Wanted: Monument Salesmen - 
he orders Salar commission. 
Atlanta, Ga 
Bargains — Drygoods, 

Indersell stores Free 
Crawford, Chicago. 


~ Toiletries— 
Jobbers. 


1,000 


Avents — 


Notions, 
catalog. 

ew Vanilla Deal—Indian Medicines That Sell—Cos- 
metics and ten big profit offers. Write, Leone, Inc., 
Dept. LPF-3, Memphis, Tenn, 


Help Wanted—Female 
Special Work for Mothers Who Need $14.00 Wokty 
at Once—No canvassing, experience, or investment. Giv 
dress size. ‘Dept. 8-47, Harford Frocks, C oO. 


Special Employment for ~ Married Women $15.06 
weekly and your dresses Free representing nationally 
known Fashion Frocks. No canvassing. No investment. 
Send dress size. Fashion Frocks, Dept. DD-1030, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Help Wanted—Male 


Wanted: Single Man for Dairy Work—Good milker. 
Eldred Easterling, Bennettsville Cc 


“Big Money- Demonst iting New Spr 
Direct to wearers. Finest hat styles, 95. Rain proof 
Caps, latest patterns. Sample outfit free. Send size. 
aylor Hats. Dept. D-335, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Men Wanted—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to you 
is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet. write, 
Nashville uto School, Dept. 287, Nashville, Tenn. 


Men Wanted at Once—To call on stores with biggest 
line 5c and 10c necessities. Self-selline counter dis- 
plays: Aspirin, Razor Blades, Handkerchiefs, Household 
Cement; 79 different items. many new, exclusive. Up to 
125% profit. wr nerienee unnecesse ry catalog Free. 
Procopax, Dept, 105 19 Troy, Chicago. 

“Man With Car — To Take Over Profitable Watkins 
Route—Established customers. Must be under 50 and 
satisfied with earnings $30.00 ‘week at start. Write for 
information about vacancy nearest you, giving age, tyne 
of car, and farm experience. J. R. Watkins Company, 
37 W. Iowa Avenue, Memphis, Tennessee. 








Motorcycles 
ReeAc i Sead to You at 
U tested Indians 
s We " y for latest il 
Crandall-Hicks Company, 78060 
Dept. D, Boston, Mass 


O!ld Gold Wanted 
Cash for Gold Teeth. Watches, Jewelry—104 
ilue paid day shipment receive Satisfaction gu 
tee lor shipment cheerfully returned. Licensed by Uni 
Ss 3 Government. Information free. Chicago 
Smelting & Refining Co., > Mailers Bldg., Chica 


Old Money Wanted 
$20.00 Eac Paid for Indien Head Cent 
$125. larse copper cents, $500.0, @ 
dime for list. Romano’s d, Ma: 
$5.00 to $500.00 Each Paid for 
} Send 10c for Illustra 
Guaranteed cash prices. ¢ 
Y¥ 


onwealth Arg 





Money Wanted — Will pa) 
of 1913 with Liberty He 
1 premiums for all rare coi 
I er ay mean mu 
Numismatic Co., ‘Dept 645, Fort 
Paints 
-About 5,650 
Fine quality 
zallon container 
these values. It’s ¢ 
will save you bi; 
301-C Broadway, K 
Patent Attorneys 
-atents — Reasona at terms. B and we 
‘. Randolph, 1 3s Washington, D. 


White, ing] 
it ee 


ts on quanti 
t 


ay tnventions ’ — Patented or unpate 
te 545 Enright, 8 


Inventor Don't risk delay 
Write for Free book, ‘‘How 

ord of Invention’’ form 
service. My success built upon 
s ice to inventors located in ey at ; 
Clarence . O’Brien, Registerec ’atent Attorne “ 
Adiims Buildi: rs Wa shington, D. ¢ 


Ra 


ension Attorneys = ] 
Veterans and Depend:nts Per Claims. Jobe 
! Reg stered Pension Attorne) Borger ‘Temas. 
Photo Finishing 
Developing Prints, 3c to 5c 
1112, Birming ham, Ala 
Rolls Developed Free — Prints, 3c to 6c W 
Studio, Drawer 1311, Birmingham Ala 


White @ 


Trial Offer — Your ¥ irst Roll Film Developed 
Printed, 206c. Kiphart Studio, Pai field, Ala, 
stal Stiple Enl ements 
Photoshop, 411 Oriole 

ements Fight Guar nteed Print 
Photo Shop, Box &70 LaCrog se, 


Free with 
Chicago, 


Two ¢ 
Roll—2 

Two 
cents. 


Enlar 
Mays 


two ‘prints 


developé Chicatt 


20 Reprints 25e. Film 
4118-A Overhill, 


tative, 25c. Skrudla and, 
Rolls Developed, Printed—25e Reprints. 30. a 
tion guaranteed. Sandhills Photo Shop, Aberdeet,? 





Prints, Two 


8 Guaranteed > 
. Service, Gales 


Films Developed, 
i Western Photo 


ments— , coin. 
Tilinois. 





ls Developed, 2 Prints Each Negative, at 
ment counon, 25c; 20 reprints, « 
stwater, Texas 


Films Developed—Any size, 25c coin, including ¢ 
Enlurgements. Century Photo Service, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 





Films Finished with Two Enlargements of sd 
ative, 25¢. Quick Service. LaCrosse Phot 
La sse, Wisconsin, 

~ Special Trial Offer—Your next kodak = m ie 
5¢; prints, 2c each. Moser & Son 
Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





prints—%: 


Rolls Developed and Eight Quality North 8! 


prints, 8c; two 5x7 enlargements, 25¢ 
North, South Carolina. 


Colored Enlargement with each 1 mM, of film dee 
and printed, 25c. Quick service. LaCrosse Fila 
pany, LaCrosse. Wisconsin. 


Trial Offer—Roll films 
gloss prints, 3c each. F. 
1563 Lincoln Ave., Cincinnati 





Photo 0, et 8 
Ohio 


Prints, 3¢ st ; 


developed | correctly, 5¢ 
R. B 





Films Develoned—5e pr roll. Photo 
for Special Bargain Lis Roanoke sats 
Company, 153 Rell Pol Roanoke, Va. 





Beautiful 
with each ri 
Service, 


Prints, Two 
Enlarcements 
Perfect Film 


Fight Guaranteed 
Weight Professional 
veloned, cents 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
be ori es 

Kodak Finishing that Satisfies—Velox quit 
Send us one roll and yeu will be sur irpriss 
sults. Old photos any kind Copied 
Films Developed. 10c¢ per roll: 
each, Free for Every Dollar spent 
Films and Kodak Finishing, you 
ment finished on doube weight 
Lollar’s, Box 2622, Birmingham, Ala 
Kodak Finishing business.) 


fin 


Si 
rE ent 
, Tobae 


Two-pounc 


Quilt Piec 
wndle (20 
premium wit 
2 pounds, 93 
order, postas 
aranteed 6 
‘0., Dept. 4 


———— 


ROO 
DIE 
BUY YC 
TE 
GALY 


GALV 
GALY 
8 


Write fc 


RA 
DEPT. 


s 


Men-Wom 

lutuure life- 

month; may 
Nnstruction 


Tobacco, 
pounds, $1.: 
‘ennessee, 
Postpaid- 
0 pounds 
joker, Dre 
Look!—Ge 
pounds, 50c. 
ion, Cottag 
Kentucky’ 
Mellow Smo 
Kentucky T 
“Pride of 
» pounds at 
papers Free 
Postpaid, 
hewing, 1¢ 
ecipe Free. 
Postpaid— 
af—Chew 
uaranteed. 


lavoring. 


“Golden 

eaf—10 px 
ists Free 
Tobacco, 
ng, 5 pou 
Pounds, 90; 
Sharon, Ter 
Tobacco, 
OW, juicy | 
ery best § 
Bharon, Ten 


“Kentuck: 
» 10 pou 
nd 50e dou 
Murray, Ke 


“Kentuck 
€ or Smo 
hanufacturi 
urray, Ke 


Tobacco — 
hewing—2 
1.50; 5, 

eipe. § 

Mild ‘Bu 
Be. Bright 
ld fashion 
unds, Rhy 
de, N. ( 


Save on 
Pome mani 
tural, $] 
natural, 
faction gu 


Bo-Ko K 


Water Py 
Wie Ran 
log. 


Pumps w 
No runntr 
actory 
Money’s 


RIF) 


Ask for ¢ C 


Send 1, 
lve cash 
ld Teliab |, 


tion 
8 Lemek; 


Wanted— 





UY €TS!—~Dous 
lati, 


*stone—Ciy 
1 Maintaiy 
With ce 

‘ertilizer.1j 

ear. Ask 
sium Lime 
American [i 


Saws. 


~$250.00, 
Write for g 
ig. Co., 


Direct Cy 
$12.96, 


faction gu " 

ensed by Unit 
Chicago 

$ldg., Chicas 


ed 
Head €e 

s, $500.0, 

eld, Mi 


in Value 
change, Borg 

ty Dollars 
Buffal 


nd _4¢ for 
rofit to Wi 
h, Texs 


Th ina 


ee Ei t 


i or unpata 
ight, St 


ting your i 


e in 2 
t Attorney, 


aim 

orger Texas. 
y 

= 

ic. White a 


to 6c. Wi 
Developed 
|, Ala, 


‘ree with 
Chicago, 


ed Prints ~ 
Crosse, Wis 


two “prints 
hill, Chica 
. 8c. Sati 
Mi perden, i 
Two Eula 
aH Gales 
gative and 
5c,  Phota 


», including F 
‘ne, Bot 


nts of best 
Photo We 


film dere 
Dept. 1, Wi 


Prints—2 
North Si 


¢ film. dere 
osse Fila 4 


rectly, 5e, 
» Co., Dem 


5, 3¢ each. 
Photo Fini 
Va. 
eautiful 
n eae ri 
vice, Bal 


“Quality 
F- at i 


Classified Ads 


LLL OOO 
OT ei 


hots Finishing 


i—Two beautiful, double weight pro- 
ments and 8 guaranteed never fade 
, »5c, coin. Rays Photo Service 


Pianos 
Cheap as organs. **Pianos,”’ 


Pocket Radio 
“Pocket Radio,’’ $2.00 — Catalog, 10c. 
Shamokin, Pennsylvania. 


Printing 
- 500 Envelopes—Both printed, $2.75, 
od ‘te neet Press, Box 143, Richmond, Kentucky. 
postpaid. : 
ae aixto Letterhe ads and 500 


p = White "Bond ) 
no pea Reynolds’ Print 


Sixte 
hale Printed Postpaid, $2.75. 
Shop. Tobaccoville, 





Quilt Pieces 
Ml (15 Yards) Gay, Fancy, Fast Colors, 
mostly prints, seamless. One roll, 65¢; two rolls, $1.10, 
postpaid. Variety Stores, Decherd, enn, 

Seow Pieces ast ¢ ‘olor “prints, large eae es: 3-pound 
hoy (0° oF ), Tae; 6 pounds, $1.39. Beautiful 
premium with 6 pounds. Fancy Silk or Velvet pieces, 
pounds, 98c; beautiful premium included. Money with 
order, postage paid, or c.o. d. plus postage. Satisfaction 
aranteed or money refunded. American. Dres: 

o., Dept. 41, 211 E ast 188th St., New York, 


Two-pound R¢ 


- Roofing 
ROOFING—ALL KINDS 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
BUY YOUR ROOFING NOW—DIREC ue — 

THE FACTORY—FREIGHT PAI 
GALVANIZED CORRUGATED senpine 
GALVANIZED V CRIMP ROOFING. 
GALVANIZED INTERLOCKING STEEL 

SHINGLES 
ASPHALT ROOFING. 

VALLEY AND RIDGE CAP. 
AT BARGAIN PRICES. 
Write for FREE Samples and freight paid prices. 


a a FENCE & ROOFING CO., 
DEPT. RALEIGH, N. C. 


or and Colleges 
Men-Women, Age 18-50—Interested in qualifying for 
futuure life-time Government Jobs; commence $105-3175 
month; may secure valuable information free. Write, 
Nnstruction Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo., today. 


Tobacco 
Tobacco, stpaid—Mellow Red Leaf-—Chewing, 10 
pounds, $1.25; Smoking, $1.00. Loyd Cooper, Dresden, 








“Red Leaf—Mild or 
25; Smoking, $1.00. 


strong. 
Marvin 
Iook!—Gold Old Mellow Smoking or Chewing—Five 
pounds, 50c. And it’s guaranteed. Riverview Planta- 
ion, Cottagegrove, Tenn. 


Kentucky’s Guaranteed Red Leaf Chewing or Mild, 
Mellow Smoking—10 pounds, $1.00. Recipe, socks Free. 
Kentucky Tobacco Farms, Murray, Ky. 

“Pride of Dixie” Cig rette or Pipe Tobacco—Mild, 
© pounds and box 5e cigars, $1.00. Cigarette roller, 
papers Free. Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 
Postpaid, Guaranteed 24-30 inches. 
hewing, 10 pounds, $1. 
ecipe Free. Clyde Tilley, 
Postpaid: 
f- 








Cherry Red 
Smoking, $1.10. Flavoring 
Dresden, Tenn. 


: Inches, Rich, Mellow, Juicy Red 
af—Chewing, pounds, $1.35; Smoking, $1.10. 
uaranteed. Har Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 


Roller, aes, and 5 pounds Kentucky Burley; Red 


Economy Smoking, 15. Either, $1.00. 
Bert Choate, 





Hickman, Kentucky. 
den He art’ ’—Tennessee’s Finest Mellow Natural 
—10 pounds Smoking or Chewing, $1.00. 30x of 
wists Free, Farmers’ Sales Co., Pa Tenn. | 
Tobacco, Postp d, Guaranteed—Aged Mellow. Chew- 
ng, 5 pounds, $1.15; 10 pounds, $2.00. Smoking 


pounds, 90c; 10 pounds, $1.50. W. B. Adams Fool. 
pharon, Tenn. 


tibecee, Postpaid—Guz sranteed “very “best, “aged, mel- 
juicy leaf. Chewing, 5 pounds, $1.10; 10, $1.90 


fry best Smoking, 5, 90 * 2 4 
Bharon, Tenn, w. 5, 90e; 10, $1.50. Mark Hamlin 


"Rentuc ky’s $ SF: ancy.”” Guar RP Cc Chewing | an Smok- 
nd 50¢ oe det oe Manufacturing recipe, flavoring 
uble-bla . k Ee 
Murray, Kentuc ueky ed pocket knife Free. Ryan Farm 





j seantacky 8 oan srite’’—Guaranteed best grade Chew 
=the : Smoking 10 pounds, $1.00 Box sweet plugs 
acturing pe, and flavoring Free. Doran Farms. 


Postpaid - High Grade Fancy Redleaf 
m4. nehes long. Chewing, 10 pounds, 
9. Best Smoking, 10, $1.10. Chewing 
. J. Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 


ore Cigarette Smoking—5 pounds, 70c; 10, 
Dd fashi i surley seraps, for ladies, 10 pounds,’ 95c. 
ound, oh long red _ suncured, for grandfather, 5 
ide, N.C. 10, $1. Pay postman. Lee Rogers, 





Fone tout Tobacco—Enjoy Kentucky’s Pride 
fatural, $] foes Chewing, 30 big Twists, sweet or 
natural sone gull size sacks Smoking, extra mild 
faction ); 24 full size Sweet Plugs, $1.00. Sat 

Suara anteed Murray Tobacco Co., Murray, Ky 


Tree Killer 


Trees. Bo-Ko Co., Jone sstown, Miss 


a. Water Systems 

lie Ri ee Water night and day with Rife’s Hy- 

talog, i. p o attention, no expense. Write for Free 
J. Olsen Co, 19 Park Row, New York. 


WATER WIT HOUT COST 


FARMERS! z 

ou LISTEN 
B ew MODEL HYDRAULIC RAM 
Pumps wate LD’S LATEST AND BEST.” 
No running ex from spring, flowing well, or brook. 
Pactory Price Denses. We replace other rams. Special 
Money's worth or ve, Stand by guarantee. Your 

} or your money back. Write to 


wR IFE RAM & PUMP WORKS, 


Bo-Ko Kills T 


Rage 
Catalog No, WAYNESBORO, VA. 


Sed ty Wanted—Gold Teeth 


8 Your O1 
eelve cash 4 ! Gold Teeth, Bridges, Crowns and 
id re Tellable ay son mail. Highest price guaranteed. 
conte d by United States Government. 
di andard Gold Refining Company, 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 


nitet—ouyn Want to Buy 

"All kinds” CTOwn Soybeans, Cowpeas, Les- 

» Write us Ww I “! you buy or sell high grade 
« Baker Sales Co.. Huntsville. Ala 








ADVERTISERS OFFER FREE HELPs 


almost fo 


[LE CASPER rgot to 
tell what he saw by the ads in 
this magazine, but that doesn’t mean 
there aren't a lot of them—and a great 
many that offer special booklets or 
other information on the product ad- 
vertised. Below are listed free helps 
available from the various advertisers 
—helps in the home and on different 
phases of farming. In writing be sure 
to write to the address given in the 
advertisement, give your name and 
full address, and mention The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. The page number in- 
dicates the page on which the ad may 
be found. 

Page 

GARDENS, ORCHARDS, CROPS 


1934 Garden Guide, H asting 

Catalog of New Albany ere 

Pamphlet on treating seed, 
Bayer-Semesan 

Folder on Dutox Insecticide 

Free leaflets on “Black Leaf 40” 

Disston Pruning Guide ... 

1934 Seed Catalog, T. W. Wood 

Catalog and garden time table, 
S. Allen 

Information on New Idea plant 


HOME HELPS 


Booklet on Perfection stoves 

“The Calumet Book of Oven Tr iumphs” 

Information on kitchen ware and 
stoves, Nesco 

Certificate for box Jonteel face powder. 

Information on Dixie Canners 

Color samples Clopay shades (3c).. : 

“ee Methods of Home Canning,” 


eg Rock, Moffett Medicine 

Catalog of 150 necessities, Collins....... 

Booklet about Superiex oil burning 
refrigerators, frozen dessert recipes 

Information on new iron, Akron Lamp.. 

Sample car polis h, Kar Nu 

“Lye—Its Uses,” B. T. Babbitt.... 

Sample Lily thread and 

Wall paper sample book, Sterchi Bros.. 


FARM BUILDINGS, EQUIPMENT 


Jim Brown’s Fence Catalog 
Book on water systems, Stover 
Sample of Insulite and building book.. 
Information on Oliver farm equipment.. 
‘“Weatherproofing Farm Buildings,” 
Ruberoid 
Disston Saw Guide 
Information on Farmall equipment, THC 
Roofimg books, American Siete 
Information on windmills, xe 
“Handy Repair Hints for Farm Use,” 
Bethlehem Steel 
Fencing booklet, Atlantic Stee! 
Information on storm pits, 
ham Tank 
“Steel Sheets and How to Lay Them, 
7; +. 3, 


nformation on Cole planter aol 
Information on Delco light and p 


LIVESTOCK AND POU 


Baby Chick catalogs 
Sergeant's Dog Secadwa 
Booklet, “Why You She suld Use 
Livestock Spray’ 
Glover’ s Dog Book 
“Make More Money With Horses and 
Mules,’ * Tapatco 
Sample Corona Wool Fat and 
(3 cents) Ae 
Contest announcement, Horse and I 
Associations... 
Sample, Spohn’s Compound 
OTHER FREE HELPS 
In formation on employment : 
“My Duty,” Clark Grave Vault 
Catalog of typewriter bargains 
Leaflets on ammunition, Western 
Cartridge : 
Trap offer and catalog, Walton ‘Supply. Le 
Monument catalog, U. S. Marble ‘ 
Contest entry blank, A. C. Spark Plug 
Sample Jelt Denim, H. > 
Folder on Kleanbore ammunition, 
Remington 
Sample Copy, “Gleanings in Bee Cc uture,’ 
Catalog, American Corn Mill re 
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A Vo-ag Turkey Raiser 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 


away from chickens, and to adopt a 
system of lot rotation until they are at 
least 10 weeks old. I had scarcely any 
trouble with blackhead, which I at- 
tribute to the fact that I kept my flock 
away from chickens on the farm as 
far as it was possible. I had a little 
trouble with tapeworms after the flock 
began to range and went to low wet 
places where they ate earthworms 
from which they became infested. 
For this trouble, I used a commercial 
worm remedy, which contained kamala 


and was found to be very satisfactory. 
All turkeys were sold direct to con- 
sumer—none on commission. 


Editor’s Note.—We referred this ar- 
ticle to er istant Poultry Husbandman 
L. Dean of V. P.. I. who says: 
“Young Pittman has done a fine job 
and written a very good article. The 
only improvements in methods I would 
suggest are these: (1) I do not think 
the types of range used are ideal, espe- 
cially turnips as a green crop, and [ 
would be rather afraid to range con- 
tinuously on soybeans and peanuts, al- 
though a few peanuts are very good to 
finish off. (2) I don’t favor young 
turkey hens as breeders; older ones 
are usually better.” 


© WM WM 


Some High Costs of Dairying 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 

by cows because of insufficient graz- 

ing. Giving pasture a running start 

in the spring is a swell investment in 

lowering the high cost of pastures. 

2. Neglect to fertilize pastures. When 
told to run the manure spreader over 
the cow pasture, an old Negro on our 
farm asked, “Boss, why in the world 
are you going to waste all this ma- 
nure?” Not only should we spread 
manure on our pasture, but we should 
develop a definite plan of pasture fer- 
tilization. 

Amazing results are being secured 
from systematic applications of lime 
and superphosphate on pastures. The 
testimony of practical dairymen indi- 
cates that feed can be purchased more 
cheaply from a “fertilizer sack than 
from a feed sack.” 

3. Neglect to rotate pastures. The 
cow pasture is the limit on many South- 
ern dairy farms. Cow pastures would 
lower high pasture costs. More and 
smaller permanent pastures and more 
temporary pastures are the crying need 
of our entire section. 

Next to the high cost of roughage 
is probably the high cost of dirty milk. 
Markets can be expanded only by clean, 
quality dairy products. This is the 
concern of the producer as well as 
the distributor. 


To put it on the basis of the losses 
from sour and bad smelling milk alone, 
dirty milk is an important high dairy 
cost. The smaller milk and cream 
check, because of returned cans, would 
pay several times over for common 
sense methods of cleanliness. 

Follow a few rules and the biggest 
sources of dirt and filth in milk can be 
eliminated :— 

1. Use clean, small top milk pails, 
properly sterilized by steaming or 
scalding. 

2. Wash and dry udders and flanks 


before milking. Brush the 


cow’s entire body. 


of cow 


3. Milk with clean, dry hands and 
put on clean, white jacket, kept for 
this special purpose. 


4. Have clean barn and stalls and 
do not raise dust at milking time. 


5. Cool milk quickly and hold at 
low temperature, until delivered to 
creamery or consumer. 


Many other rules may be given but 
these five are fundamental and their 
neglect is responsible for most of the 
dirt and bacteria in milk. 


Access to fresh cool water, plenty 
of shade, abundant grazing, regular 
milking, and kindly treatment will help 
lower the high cost of dairying, when 
grass and warm weather relieve rou- 
tine dairy barn jobs and free you for 
field work in preparing for cash and 
feed crops. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, Farmer 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 
point to look out over the fields. A 
red fox came running across the field, 
crossed the road, and disappeared in 

the woods below. 


“Look!” shouted Moore. “The dogs 
have been running that fox. I know 
they have. I can tell by the way he 
holds his tail. He’s tired.” And Moore 
began shouting, “He-a-a-a-h he-a-a-h-” 


It wasn't lone until the dogs re- 
sponded, the trail was picked up, and 
the chase was on. We followed as 
best we could in the car. The dogs 
were alternately hot and cold. But by 
and by something happened. The fox 
had found safety in a burrow or else 
was caught by the dogs. At. any rate 
they lost interest and when the dogs 
quit we quit and our visit to the Presi- 
dent’s farm was brought to an end. 


“A rough hill farm with all the 


problems common to thousands of other 


rough hill farms and with an earnest, 
conscientious effort being made to 
make the farm pay the cost of solving 
these problems,” was our thought as 
we drove away. 

Here the President has chosen to 
face in a practical way some of the 
problems common to the common peo- 
ple of our land. Just another evidence 
of that understanding of and sympathy 
for the average American citizen that 
has marked his administration in 
Washington since March 4, 1933. And 
in this case as in Washington he has 
drawn into his service a man of kin 
dred interests and with the ability and 
perseverance to see a hard job thrcugh. 





ORE 
state legislatures. 
Take Wake County 
Farmer is located. 


last General 
House and only one for the Senate. 


Great issues 
state legislatures these days. 


There is no time to lose. 


farmer, farm woman, 
at once? 





More Farmers for the Legislature 


farmers—and farm women—ought to be sent to our 


in which the home office of The Progressive 
About half the population is rural, 
should have about half the representation in the Legislature. Yet 
Assembly the Senator and all three members of the House 
of Representatives were from Raleigh—not one from outside the city. 
And so far this year we have not noticed a single f 


affecting the welfare of agriculture are coming up in our 
Farmers in every county should draft some 
good farmers or farm women and insist that they run. 
two years ago we took great pleasure in voting for a farmer’s wife who 
had also done excellent work as a rural teacher. 

Why not talk with other farmers and farm 
women and make some worthy representatives of farm interests 
rural teacher, or minister 


various 


and the rural people 
in the 


farmer offering for the 


In the primaries 


a good 
get into the primaries 
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NTERPRETING THE Wor.Lp’s NEws 


Six Great Issues: What Are Your Views ? 


S THIS is written, I have just returned from a 
three-day conference of American agricultural 
editors in Washington, in the course of which we 
interviewed President Roosevelt and held lengthy con- 
ferences with Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, As- 
sistant Secretary Tugwell, AAA Administrator Chester 
Davis, Cotton Chief Cully Cobb, Tobacco Chief J. B. 
Hutson, Farm Credits Governor W. I. Myers, Consum- 
ers’ Counsel Fred C. Howe, and a dozen other leaders 
in the work of the Agricultural Department, the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, and Farm Credit 
Administration. 
Since nearly all the news of America and the world 


as it affects farmers focuses on these three agencies, I 
am going to discusstsome of the thoughts that have come 
to me as a result of the facts and figures, discussions 


and debates, which made these conferences memorable. 


“America Must Choose” 


FINHE first impression one carries away from a meet- 

ing such as we had last week is this: For probably 
the first time since the Department of Agriculture was 
made a cabinet position in 1889, the farmers of America 
have a Secretary of Agriculture whose supreme interest 
is in precisely the two fields where he can help most. 
First, intelligently adjusting American farm production 
to the actual facts and conditions of our national and 
international markets. Second, promoting such changes 
in national and international policies as will bring the 
greatest prosperity to farmers and the nation as a whole. 

With unshrinking realism Wallace faces conditions 
as they are and says in effect: “There’s absolutely no 
sense in kidding ourselves. Here are the conditions, 
here and abroad, that determine both (1) how much 
American farm products can be marketed and (2) 
whether profitable or unprofitable prices can be paid 
for them. We must either adjust ourselves to these 
existing conditions or else change the conditions.” In a 
brilliant 33-page pamphlet, America Must Choose, which 
was distributed to our editors last week (and which any 
student of farm conditions who can spare a quarter 
would do well to get from the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, National Press Building, Washington, D. C.), Sec- 
retary Wallace has told just what these conditions now 
are and what the farmer’s alternatives are. 

With colossal folly, as Wallace points out, America 
for several years after the World War tried to sell 
abroad in greater quantities than ever before and yet 
buy less than ever before from these same nations. We 
did manage to do this for awhile by lending billions to 
foreign countries. But by 1929 the bottom dropped out. 


-Then we lost both our unnaturally enlarged markets 


and most of the money we had lent. 


Three Roads: Which Shall We Take? 


OW America can do either one of three things, 
Wallace says in effect :— 

1. We can sharply lower our tariffs, stimulate inter- 
national trade, revive the foreign demand for American 
wheat, hogs, cotton, and tobacco, and thereby keep 
American farms producing normally. 


2. We can pursue the policy advocated in a brilliant 
but we think wholly unsound new book, America Self 
Contained, raise our tariff walls sky-high, try to produce 
everything America needs inside our own boundaries 
no matter if it doubles or trebles the cost, and thereby 
largely dry up our export farm market and probably 
force one farmer in every eight out of business and take 
out of production one acre in every eight now cultivated. 


3. We can adopt a middle-ground policy something 
like this: We will approximate neither free trade nor a 
prohibitive tariff, but genuine reciprocity—saying in 
effect to each foreign nation: “You produce certain 
things that are either better or cheaper than ours and 
vice versa; if you will lower your tariff walls to admit 
more of our goods, we will lower ours to admit more 
of yours.” Meanwhile the United States must codper- 
ate with individual citizens to keep ruinous surpluses 
from piling up. Wallace furthermore advocates not 


By CLARENCE POE 


President, Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 


Whatsoever Things Are Lovely 
(April Thoughts on the Enrichment of Life) 
P. JACKS has written a remarkable little 
book, The Lost Radiance of Christianity. 
It’s a good subject. In their over-emphasis on 
the cold mechanics of religion—questions - of 
creed and baptism and communion—millions 
miss the supreme joys to be found in such really 
essential Christian teachings as loving one’s 
neighbor as one’s self, doing to others as we 
would be done by, taking no anxious thought for 
tomorrow, and thinking on “whatsoever things 
are lovely,” as is emphasized on another page. 


And God must have intended man to look 
for and enjoy all lovely things as well as to 
think upon them, for He first placed man in a 
garden—a garden of flowers and beauty. So 
this spring we may well take time to enjoy the 
beauty of awakening nature not only on our own 
farms but also in Texas plains Miss Hill so 
effectively describes, in gorgeous azalea gardens 
in Mobile and Charleston, in the rhododendron 
festival in Asheville, or in the beautiful apple 
blossom festival in the Virginia orchard coun- 
try. In this connection re-read “To All the 
Gardeners Before Me” in our last issue. 


only “planned production” but also “plans for a better 
distribution of income”—realizing that $10,000,000 a year 
going to one enormously wealthy individual does little 
to increase demand for food, clothing, etc., or to keep 
farms and factories producing, while $1,000 more a 
year going to 10,000 families promotes both farm and 
factory production. 


Secretary Wallace of course favors Plan No. 3. 


Six Great Issues Confronting Agriculture 


N THREE days of intensive debate on these and 

many another now burning issue, the agricultural 
editors from all over the United States faced all the 
facts they could discover and then declared their views 
in an open letter unanimously approved and addressed to 
President Roosevelt, Secretary Wallace, and AAA Ad- 
ministrator Davis. The issues touched upon by the 
resolutions committee, of which the writer was named 
chairman, may be briefly summarized as follows :— 


1. “There is a considerable element in America, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce often siding with 
them,” said one editor, “which assumes that the only 
worth-while civilization is in our cities, and that all the 
American farm is needed for is to provide the cheapest 
possible food and clothing for this city civilization: 
hence great commercialized, mechanized, factorized 
farms should be encouraged, breaking up small, inde- 
pendent farm homes and converting farmers into mere 
day laborers on vast estates.” To this the answer of 
the editors was emphatic: “In all cases of conflict be- 
tween commercialized agriculture and the family (sized) 
farm, the civic and social values of the farm home are 
sO momentous that the influence of the government 
should be used for its perpetuation and support. The 
weakening of the farm home would be too high a price 
to pay for lowered food costs of the American nation.” 

2. Some extremists say the government should study 
land utilization, buy up vast areas of marginal land, 
and virtually compel farmers to move off. Reply of the 
editors: “A continuing study of land utilization should 
be made, but with the primary concern for people rather 
than the land itself, and with results dependent chiefly 





upon voluntary action growing out of fuller inform 
tion as to land values and potentialities.” 

3. Some people who do not think deeply are saying 
“By the aid of county agents, agricultural teachers, arj 
farm papers, farmers have learned to produce too my 
We need less emphasis on farm efficiency.” To this ¢ 
editors reply: “Efficiency of crop and animal prody 
tion deserves no less emphasis . . . and should bemat 
ed with equal efficiency in farm marketing and busine 
policies. The farmer has had too much drudgery, t 
little leisure and recreation. Through constantly jg 
creasing efficiency and lowered production costs, ¢ 
farm family should be able to shorten its hours of laly 
and yet supply market needs, giving opportunity f 
more leisure and a richer social, intellectual, and coy 
munity life.” In other words, efficiency should be uy 
to increase ieisure and enrich life. 

4. Some say: “The government is trving to do ta 
much for the farmer. It is setting up a vast bureauerg 
that is meddling too much with the farmer’s priva 
business. It is time to let the farmer alone to plant wh 
he pleases and do what he durn pleases without outs 
interference.” In effect the reply of the editors is this 
We must not go back to a “rugged individualism” whid 
became a “ragged individualism.” Planned _ productiq 
is a necessity—but the planning should be the joint wo 
of (a) Agricultural Department, AAA, and agriculty 
college leadership and (b) the leadership of the farm 
ers’ own organizations :— 

“While American farmers need and desire the activ 
and powerful help of the Government in_ solving 
gigantic problems confronting them, American agricul 
ture cannot achieve proper dignity, nor can it ber 
garded as having really succeeded, no matter how-gre 
its financial prosperity may be, unless it has develope 
its own strong leadership, leading and interpreting 2 
informed and organized rural public opinion. To thi 
end we believe that the Administration should mud 
more definitely foster and encourage the codperatiy 
movement among farmers, and should recognize an 
utilize all constructively-minded farm organizations.” 

5. In case it seems advisable to make far-reachis 
changes in the acreage or production of farm crop 
should Congress approve these merely if it is convinced 
that they will benefit the farmers and that farmers 
them—or should farmers be allowed to vote directl 
upon the issues involved? Answer of the editors 
“Both as a proper recognition of the rights of farme 
involved and for the purpose of securing that suppor 
ing farm public opinion so essential in a democracy, 
is our belief that measures involving major departuré 
in farm practice, of which the Bankhead bill is an & 
ample, no matter how beneficent or patriotic in purpom 
should be formally submitted for direct personal vol 
by the growers concerned.” Such a vote should b 
taken, however, not by mail, but in community. meetttf 
in which growers can hear full explanation and ds 
cussion of the issues involved and then cast their balla 
in the light of the fullest possible development of all 
lated facts. Such a policy would be in line with the teat! 
ings of Thomas Jefferson, whose birthday we celebraté 
on April 13, and who favored the New England “owl 
meeting’ as the ideal expression of democracy. 

6. Should America (a) aim at a_ self-contait 
nationalism that will dry up foreign markets, of (b 
should we set out to maintain and enlarge our foreig 
trade by lowering our tariff walls on a reciprocity basi 
and codperating with other nations in commercial, m0 
tary, and arms-reduction policies? To this the F 
of the editors was: “It is our conviction that nets 
American agriculture nor the American people 4 
whole can prosper adequately without perpetual effor 
to protect and enlarge our foreign markets; and:to™ 
end we urge that the utmost utilization be made of 4 
practicable forms of reciprocity and international 1@ 
justment.”’ We can’t export unless we import. 

Here are indeed six great issues that may well 
debated in every Grange hall in America, in every 
Bureau meeting, at every farm fireside—not only # 
main issues but scores and even hundreds of impor 
related issues that frank discussion will develop. 
shall be glad to have the views of our readers. 
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iE FORTUNATE PEOPLE 


arm Sermon—By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 


| of calls this afternoon 
1 some fortunate people. 
re to meet them casually 
ertainly believe them to 


N MY? 

I came 
Yet if you 
you would 
be unfortunate. 


@ One was a woman who was keep- 
ing a boarding house. Because of the 
age of her husband he was unable to 
obtain steady employment, so the brunt 
of their burdens fell upon her shoul- 
ders. I was particularly impressed 
with her courage. She told me that 
their son was a senior in the university. 
Upon the walls of the room hung sev- 
eral of the lad’s pictures, each of which 
was a sort of shrine for her mother 
heart. Times are hard in that house, 
but their hearts are kept tender by 
the outpoured treasures of their sacri- 
ficing love. 

Never forget the fact that you are 
fortunate if your toil for those whom 
you love helps you to forget yourself. 


@ The second fortunate person was a 
widow whose husband I recently 
buried. She met me at the door with 
both smiles and tears upon her face. 
She said: “It is lonely here, but in 
every corner of the house there lurks 
a beautiful memory of the long years 
through which we lived our Christian 
lives together.” 

My friends, death is one of the les- 
ser evils of life. Death is as natural 
as birth. Whatever is universal must 
have good in it since God is good. If 
people have the grit, gumption, and 
grace to live as they ought, then death 
becomes but a master artist conjuring 


in the minds of the living the mem- 
ory pictures of unsullied happiness. 

They who live so that their days are 
worth remembering really live twice. 
So this dear aging woman finds in 
memory something that gives a rosy 
hue to her hours of desolate loneliness. 
She is a fortunate woman. 


@ I found a third fortunate group of 
people—a man and woman who have 
lived together almost sixty-five years. 
He sat in a chair with a cane in his 
hand. She sat near in a rocking chair. 
He told me he was nearing his nine- 
tieth year, but playfully remarked, 
“I’m eighty-nine years young.” I did 
not talk, but induced him to speak. He 
said: “We have had many troubles, 
most of which did not happen. One 
of the things that I like most to re- 
member about my active life is the 
work I did for my church when I 
taught one Sunday school class steadi- 
ly for over twenty years. I feel as 
certain of eternal life as I do of my 
earthly life. Whether I spend my nine- 
tieth year on earth, or in Heaven does 
not matter much to me. God is good 
whichever way it goes.” 

As I took my leave of these for- 
tunate old people and walked down the 
street, the words from God’s Book 
came to my mind, “A hoary head is a 
crown of glory if it be found in the 
way of righteousness.” 


@ As I sit here in my study thinking 
of those fortunates I know it is pro- 
foundly true that “Man shall not live 
by bread alone.” 


Q22Qn 
Don’T CUT SMALL SAw LocGs 


NE of our Progressive Farmer 

readers recently asked Wilbur 
O’Byrne, Virginia extension fores- 
ter, about selling 75 acres of timber, 
6 to 14 inches in diameter. In reply 
he received some good advice we wish 
to pass on to other subscribers. 


“From what you tell me of your 
timber I question its being ready to 
sell,” answered Mr. O’Byrne right off 
the bat. “One reason for the unsatis- 
factory prices usually paid for stand- 
ing timber is that there are too many 
owners anxious to sell without con- 
sidering whether their timber is really 
mature, 


“Small timber yields an excess of 
low grade and small size products. 
When timber has reached the size you 
indicate (6 to 14 inches) it has just 
reached the point at which it increases 
a rapidly both in quantity and 
} Value. 


“To explain what I mean I will cite 
a case in Amelia County. A farmer 
had sold his timber down to 8 inches 
on the stump. While walking through 
the woods where the loggers were at 
work I noted that the timber was 
stowing very well. We selected one 
of the average size trees and found 
that the cut ends of the logs showed 
about six rings to each inch. Express- 
ed another way, the tree was growing 
at a rate of one inch in diameter ev- 
= three years. This tree contained 
two 16-foot logs. The butt log was 10 
Inches at the small end and scaled 65 
- "i feet, the top log 8 inches in di- 
10S te and scaled 40 feet—a total of 
: ard fect in the tree. At a stump- 
8e price of $5 per thousand that tree 
Was worth 52 cents. 


«“ . 
Now if that tree had been left to 


stand and grow ten years longer, and 
assuming it continued to grow at the 
same rate, the butt log would have 
measured 11 inches and contained 80 
feet—a total of 195 feet for the two 
logs. And in addition there would 
have been a third small log in the top. 
At the same stumpage rate ($5 per M) 
the three would have been worth 97 
cents for the first two cuts plus the 
value of the third log which would 
have placed it well over $1 per tree! 


“It had taken that tree 35 years to 
reach a size which would saw out 105 
board feet of lumber. In another 10 
years it would have doubled that yield 
and more than doubled in value—for 
it is the larger trees from which come 
the wide boards and clear lumber that 
yield the profits. The first 35 years 
that tree was increasing in value at 
the rate of 1% cents a year; the next 
ten years it would have increased in 
value at the rate of 5 cents a year. It 
was extremely poor business to sell 
timber when it was increasing in value 
at such a rate. 


“There comes a time of course, 
when the rate of increase falls sharp- 
ly. This is what is usually referred 
to as maturity, and is the time, other 
things being equal, when the crop 
should be harvested. 


“Tf you are in immediate need of 
cash I suggest that you investigate 
the possibilities of selling pulpwood, 
stave bolts, or fuel wood. You could 
probably sell from five to seven cords 
per acre and leave the main crop 
greatly improved for having been 
weeded and culled. And if you 
handled the cutting and hauling with 
farm labor during the slack season, 
you would receive the entire sale price 
—not merely the amount allowed for 
stumpage,” 











PULLS 


PLOW 


“IN HIGH” 
ALL DAY! 


Turns more acres! 
Easy chair comfort! 











6 Seen of rolling the fat fur- 
rows over almost as fast as a 
team would trot. 


That’s what your tractor can do 
on big, soft-riding, sure-footed 
Goodyear Farm Implement Tires. 


They give more grip than steel 
wheels and lugs. And because it 
takes less power to roll them, they 
deliver more power at the draw- 
bar, so you can plow in high gear. 


That means you can turn more 
acres per day—or work shorter 
hours and do the same work. It 
saves on fuel costs—saves you and 
your tractor from the wear and 
tear of grinding along in low. 


These big soft-rolling cushions on 
your tractor smooth out the jolts 
and jerks—and eliminate most of 
the dirt and dust. And you can use 
them anywhere you use your truck 
or car—in the buildings, through 
the yard, up the road, right on 
paved highways. 


Goodyear Farm Implement Tires 
give these outstanding results be- 
cause of two exclusive Goodyear 
features. (1) The Goodyear All- 
Weather Tread—its diamond- 
shaped buttons wide spaced for 
self-cleaning — evenly spaced for 
equal traction whether pulling 
ahead or backing up—smooth rid- 
ing in the fields or on the roads 
and (2) Patented Supertwist Cord 
which puts into the body of these 
tires the extra springiness and 
vitality that give long life in spite 


omen 


EQUIP YOUR TRACTOR WITH GOODYEAR 


- Saves fuel costs! 


of low pressures so destructive to 
tires made with ordinary cord. 


You can get Goodyear Farm Im- 
plement Tires on any new model 
tractor and your implement dealer 
can also get them with wheels to 
fit your old tractor. 


For more speed, cushioning, and 
easy rolling, these new Goodyear 
Tires are going to be fitted not only 
to tractors but also to combines, 
separators, binders, shellers, 
hammer mills, spray rigs, spread- 
ers, and farm wagons. 

How about seeing your dealer to- 


day, and starting off your work 
this year “in high”? 








REPORTS 
FROM LEADING 
AGRICULTURAL 

COLLEGES: 


“When equipped with Pneu- 
matic Tires the tractor pulled 
the same load at a faster speed 
than when steel wheels were 
used —a saving of 20% in fuel 
was secured by useof Pneumatic 
Tires for cultivating.” 


Purdue University 
& 


“There is less tendency to lift 
the front wheels so that (a) a 
higher hitch point may be used 
(b) steeper hills may be negoti- 
ated (c) steering control is 
much better.” 

Iowa State College 




















FARM IMPLEMENT TIRES 
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Gold Seal Rugs make ideal “play- 
grounds” for young children. The smooth surface 
is sanitary and remarkably easy to clean. Just a few 
swishes with a damp cloth or mop—and spilled things 
vanish as if by magic. 
Don’t be fooled by substitutes. Genuine Congoleum 
is easily identified —by the big Gold Seal pasted right 
on the pattern. In genuine Congoleum, you find the 
smartest styles offered in low-priced, labor-saving Now they have a Congoleum Rug and everybody’s happy. Bobby—because he’s not sed 
floor-coverings— whether rugs or “‘by-the-yard”’. for spilling any more. Mother—because she’s through with hands-and-knees serubbil 
: a And father—because this large, room-size Congoleum Rug cost so amazingly lill 
CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., 233 Belgrove Drive. KEARNY, N. J. Th is “B yer 
Ales cals matuiassusers of the famous couy-te-clean e pattern is “‘Bronstile,’?’ Congoleum Gold Seal Rug No. 673. 


Sealex Linoleum and Sealex Wall-Covering Furnishings courtesy Kresge Dept. Store, Newark, N. J. 
IN CANADA: CONGOLEUM CANADA LTD., MONTREAL 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Gold Seal 


AND CONGOLEUM BY-THE-YARD “eau 


; 5 wi 
Cheer up any sad old room with “‘Bluetile,"’ Decorate your home to a queens ton 
Congoleum Gold Seal Rug No. 689. *Royale,’’ Congoleum Gold Rug 





